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PREFACE 


When  the  term  sentimental  comedy  was  used  by 
eighteenth  century  critics,  it  described  a  play  made  up 
of  grave  and  moral  sentiments  or  a  tearful  comedy,  the 
comedie  larmoyante.  Sentimental  comedy,  the  critics 
felt,  was  one  of  their  grievances  against  the  French 
who  inspired  many  English  writers  from  the  middle  of  the 
century  onwards. 

To  modern  critics  sentimental  comedy  -  and 
the  domestic  tragedy  which  is  also  sentimental  -  are 
forms  of  drama  which,  although  they  received  an  impetus 
from  French  comedy  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
existed  before  that  and  were  a  natural  outgro?jth  of  Engl is 
drama.  Allardyce  Nicoll,  after  noticing  that  A.l.  Ward 
finds  the  root  of  sentimental  drama  in  'pity1  and 
Bernbaum  in  fa  certain  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
human  nature1  says  that  "at  bottom  the  sentimental  drama 
early  and  late,  appears  to  be  distinguished  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  moral  problem."*^ 

Although  feeling,  whether  good  feeling,  tender 
feeling  or  lofty  feeling,  is  always  present  in  senti¬ 
mental  drama,  at  the  base  of  it  is  always  the  concern  for 

1.  Allardyce  Nieoll ,  Restoration  Drama.  1660-1700. 

Cambridge,  1925.  Page  252. 
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morality  which  Nicoll  emphasizes,  and  sentimental  drama, 
rather  than  being  merely  an  imported,  fashionable  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  interest  in  emotion,  is  founded  on  some¬ 
thing  more  solid,  on  a  moral  attitude  that  was  important 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  thesis  there  has  been  an  attempt  by 
tracing  this  moral  attitude  through  the  sentimental 
plays  in  the  century  to  discover  the  weakness  and 
strength  in  it  for  dramatic  literature  and  as  an  attitude 
towards  life. 
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Introduction 


THE  SENTIMENTAL 

The  word  sentimental  was  a  new  one  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  well  enough  established  i 
the  language  by  1755  to  be  included  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 

dictionary. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  sentiment,  from  which  the 

new  word  was  derived  as  "a  thought,  notion  or  opinion”  or 

"the  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the  language;  a 

1 

striking  sentence  in  a  composition". 

Between  Dr.  Johnson's  time  and  ours  something 

seems  to  have  happened  to  the  word.  The  Oxford  Dictionar 

today  defines  sentiment  as  "a  mental  feeling;  a  tendency 

or  view  based  on  or  coloured  by  emotion”,  and  then,  in  a 

more  unfavourable  sense  "tendency  to  be  swayed  by  feeling 

rather  than  reason;  emotional  weakness,  mawkish  tendernes 

2 

nursing  of  emotions,  whence  sentimental".  For  Dr.Johnso 
the  idea  of  feeling  does  not  come  into  the  definition, 
although  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  sentire,  to 
feel.  The  modern  dictionary  does  not  believe  that  an  ove 
indulgence  in  feeling  is  at  all  admirable  but  it  recogniz 
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a  connection  between  thinking  and  feeling  that  Dr*  lohnsoi 
does  not. 

chat  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the 
definitions  is  an  eighteenth  century  attitude  of  mind 
described  by  the  new  word  sentimental,  that  Dr.  .Johnson 
does  not  define.  Cent imental ism  in  the  eighteenth  centurj 
by  its  deliberate  emphasis  on  feeling  showed  -  intention¬ 
ally  on  one  hand  -  that  warmth  and  completeness  could  be 
given  to  "a  thought,  notion  or  opinion"  by  feeling,  and  - 
unintentionally  on  the  other  -  that  feeling  without  think j 
also  lacks  completeness,  and  becomes  "emotional  weakness, 
mawkish  tenderness,  nursing  of  emotions"  whence  the  fall  c 
the  word  sentimental  to  its  present  state  of  disrepute. 

Sentimental  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  not 

always  imply  excessive  feeling  as  it  does  now;  it  meant 

/ 

pertaining  to  sentiment,  but  generally  to  a  sort  of  senti¬ 
ment  which  implied  the  existence  of  feeling. 

In  the  Kew  English  ictionary  the  earliest 
illustration  of  its  use  is  from  I  rs.  Barbauld’s  Richardsor 
Co i respondence*  In  1749,  Lady  Bradshaigh  is  troubled  by 
the  looseness  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  she  writes 
to  Richardson  that  she  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  it 


' 
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does  mean.  "Everything  clever  and  agreeable  is  comprehen¬ 
ded  in  that  word",  she  says.  "I  am  frequently  astonished 
to  hear  such  a  one  is  a  sentimental  man;  we  were  a  senti- 

rz 

mental  party;  1  have  been  taking  a  sentimental  walk". 

In  The  Rivals  (1775)  Lydia  Languish  evidently 
means  something  "clever  and  agreeable"  (with  the  added 
suggestion  of  romantic)  when  she  speaks  regretfully  of  the 
"sentimental  elopement"^  she  had  planned.  Bob  Acres’ 
"sentimental  swearing"  is  in  the  same  play  -  the  elegant 
"clever  and  agreeable"  swearing  that  shows  that  "damns  have 
had  their  day".  But  Bob  Acres  in  his  use  of  the  word  shows 
a  sense  of  propriety  of  which  Lady  Bradshaigh  could  have 
approved.  His  "sentimental  swearing"  he  also  calls  "the 
oath  referential";  it  is  sentimental  because  he  swears 
according  to  the  sentiment.  Thus,  when  he  is  threatening 
to  fight  a  duel  with  Ensign  Beverly  his  oath  is  "odds 
triggers  and  flints";  when  he  is  promising  to  order  the 
fiddles  at  the  end  of  the  play  it  is  "odds  tabours  and 
pipes".  "To  swear  with  propriety”  his  friend  in  the 
nilitia  has  told  him,  "the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the 
sense". 5 

Goldsmith’s  Beau  Tibbs  (1761)  uses  the  word 
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loosely  but  with  an  implication  of  thoughtfulness. 

"But  I  see  you  are  grave",  he  says  to  The  Man  in  Black, 
"and  if  you  are  for  a  fine,  grave,  sentimental 
companion,  you  shall  dine  with  me  and  my  wife  today  ... 
IT11  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a  lady  of  as 
elegant  qualifications  as  any  in  nature”."''  In  all 
these  examples  there  is  the  idea  of  elegance  and 
gentility;  a  walk,  an  elopement,  an  oath  or  a  person 
that  is  sentimental  is  also  genteel. 

In  Letter  VI  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World. 
Goldsmith  uses  sentimental  in  a  still  more 
elevated  sense.  "He  who  separates  sensual  and  senti¬ 
mental  enjoyments ,  seeki’  g  hap  iness  from  mind  alone, 
is  in  fact  as  wretched  as  the  naked  inhabitant  of  the 
forest  who  places  all  happiness  in  the  first,  regardless 
of  the  latter.  There  are  tvo  extremes  in  this 
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respect:  the  sava-:e,  who  swallows  down  the 
draught  of  pleasure  without  staying  to 
reflect  on  his  happiness;  and  the  sage,  who 

passeth  the  cup  while  he  reflects  on  the  conveniences 

7 

of  drinking"  .  "Sentimental  enjoyments"  are  the 
enjoyments  of  the  sage;  from  the  context  they 
seem  to  imply  refined  feeling  and  reflection, 
although  they  pertain  to  the  mind  rather  than  to 

the  emotions. 

Sidney  Lee  finds  in  Sterne’s  letter  to 
Eliza  in  1740  the  first  use  of  sentimental  to 
designate  a  tender  state  of  the  emotions.  In 
this  letter  Sterne  speaks  of  the  "quiet  and 
sentimental  repasts"  which  he  and  Eliza  have 
shared,  and  whose  vanished  joys  he  now  weeps 
for.8 

In  The  Way  to  Keen  Him  written  by  Arthur  Murph; 
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in  1760,  the  word  sentimental  is  not  used,  but  the  hero 
is  a  man  of  sentiment  because  he  is  sensitive  to  these 
tender  emotions.  The  idcw Bellmour,  a  lady  T,of  a  oe  lain, 
elegant  way  of  thinking”  consoles  Mrs.  Loveroore  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Loverrore,  a  problem  husband,  still  has 
sentiment;  by  this  she  seems  to  mean  that  although  his 
affections  have  loft  his  wife  they  are  by  no  means  dead, 
so  that  there  is  some  hope  of  brin  ing  them  back  to  their 
proper  place.  Mr.  Lovemorefs  sentiment  has  to  do  with  the 
tender  emotions,  but  unlike  Sterne’s,  which  has  some 
reflection  in  it,  Mr.  Lovemore* s  seems  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  constitution.  Just  as  the  ladies  in  Jane 
/usten’s  novels  rejoiced  when  they  were  "in  good  looks”, 
Mrs.  Lovemore  might  rejoice  that  her  husband  was  "in 
sent iment " . 

In  the  hew  ..■nglish  Dictionary  there  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  use  of  the  word  from  Frances  Brooke*® 
History  of  Lady  Julia  Mandeville.  1762.  "Tour  squires  are 

an  agreeable  race  of  people,  refined,  sentimental,  formed 

9 

for  the  belle  passion".  The  squir€?s  seem  to  have  been 
men  of  sentiment  as  Mr.  Lovemore  was,  although  the  idea  of 
gentility  is  also  there. 
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Henry  Mackenzie  uses  the  word  sentimental 
referring  to  nthe  belle  passion",  but  with  him  there  is 
an  implication  of  extremely  elevated  feeling.  In  The  tan 
of  the  orld  (1771)  Mrs.  Boothby  remarks  with  disapproval 
that  young  people  "are  accustomed  to  admire  a  set  of 
opinions  which  they  term  sentimental  ...  those  visionary 
articles  of  happiness  set  forth  with  such  parade  of 
language  in  novels  and  romances,- and  consisting  in 
sympathy  of  soul  and  mutual  attraction  of  hearts  destined 
for  one  another"  and  that  in  her  opinion  "the  happiest 
marriages  ar  founded  on  the  sober  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  esteem"-^.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  Mrs.  Boothby 
is  one  of  the  villains  of  the  story  and  that  her  opinion 
is  rank  heresy.  The  set  of  opinions  "termed  sentimental" 
are  what  Mackenzie  approves.  The  word  sentiment  for 
acksnzie  has  to  do  with  more  than  love.  It  stands  for  a 
sensitiveness  to  all  beauty  and  ugliness,  all  joy  and 
sorrow;  for  him  the  cultivation  of  sentiment  is  the 
supreme  moral  duty  -  good  men  are  men  of  feeling,  of  an 
exquisite  sensibility  and  of  a  kind  heart.  Sentiment 
might  bring  sorrow  to  its  possessors  -  "There  is  a  degree 
of  sentiment",  he  says  in  The  Man  of  the  ,>orld ,  "which 
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in  the  boscm  of  ■  man  destined  to  the  drudgery  of  the  world, 
is  the  source  of  endless  distress’’^-! ,  but  the  sorrows  are 
themselves  noble  and  a  man  of  feeling  expects  to  meet 

them. 

It  was  a  salutary  view  for  an  age  that  had  its 

full  share  of  materialism,  but  Mackenzie’s  feeling  is 

morbid  for  at  least  two  reasons.  In  spite  of  his  sincere 

belief  in  the  nobility  of  sentiment,  in  spite  of  his 

admirable  pity  for  suffering  humanity,  sentiment  for  him 

never  loses  its  sensual  implications.  The  doleful  joy  he 

takes  in  hearing  the  story  of  the  poor  prostitute  or  in 

persecuting  his  helpless,  stupid  heroines  has  a  sensual 

quality  much  less  elevated  than  Mr*  Lovemore’s  because  it 

pretends  to  be  something  better. 

Besides  this,  the  sentimental  for  Mackenzie  &s 

for  Sterne  is  an  end  in  itself,  although  unlike  Sterne  he 

hardly  admits  it.  There  is  a  hint  that  he  realizes  it  in 

the  following  verse  from  The  Man  of  Feeling, 

"I  lean  on  my  hand  with  a  sigh 
My  friends  the  sad  softness  condemn 
Yet  methinks,  tho’  I  cannot  tell  why 
I  should  hate  to  be  merry  like  them. '’Is 
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lt  may  also  show  that  feeling  is  not  a  complete  guide  to 
poetry, 

>terne  remarks  in  A  Sentimental  Journey,  "L' amour 

nfest  rien  sans  sentiment,  et  le  sentiment  est  encore 

1  3 

rr.oins  sans  amour”  ,  but  he,  like  Mackenzie,  is  concerned 
with  other  sensations  as  well  as  love. 

By  sentimental,  however,  Sterne  seems  to  intend 
something  pertaining  to  the  sensations  rather  than  pertain¬ 
ing  to  sentiment.  In  his  preface  to  A  Sentimental  Journey 
he  says  that  happiness  is  particularly  dif  • icult  for 
travellers  to  find  because  !,we  lie  under  so  many  impedi¬ 
ments  in  communicating  our  sensations  out  of  our  own 
sphere"-*-4.  It  seams  that  happiness  can  bo  complete  only 
when  a  man  can  have  some  n sentimental  commerce”  to  use  his 
own  phrase  -  that  is,  c  n  communicate  his  sensations,  on 
his  sentimental  journey  Sterne  has  bean  consciously  aware 
of,  and  joyfully  revelling  in  his  own  sense  ions  and  those 
of  his  fellow  travellers,  and  when  he  writes  about  it  he 
is  communicating  his  sensations  once  more  and  living 
through  another  sentimental  journey. 

-terne's  sent imentalism  is  almost  devoid  of 
feeling  in  Mackenzie’s  sense;  yet  his  sentimental  commerce, 
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in  its  effort  to  break  down  the  needless  barriers  that 

exist  between  men,  has  a  friendliness  about  it  that 

to  | 

resembles  good  feeling.  s  esloy  tried  to  reach/the 
hearts  of  men,  Sterne  in  a  more  disinterested  way,  not 
wishing  to  go  os  deeply,  and  for  his  own  sake  rather  than 
theirs  tries  to  reach  the  reality  behind  the  reserve. 

D.H.  Lawrence,  a  century  and  a  half  later  wishes  that  men 
and  women  could  have  an  attitude  "a  bit  delicate  and  a  bit 
tender"  towards  one  another  in  order  to  get  at  the 
reality-^-5.  In  dterne  the  tenderness  is  not  very  deep,  but 
he  has  the  deliberate  delicacy  of  an  artist. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  far  Sterne  admitted 
to  himself  that  he  was  a  rogue;  he  certainly  had  some  inkling 
of  it  and  was  not  disturbed  by  the  knowledge*  There  is 
roguery  in  his  sentimentalism,  in  his  complete  and 
irresponsible  surrender  to  impulses  roused  by  his  sensations, 
his  good-humourod  acceptance  of  this  tendency  and  his 
cultivation  of  it  as  a  fine  art*  "I  think  there  is  a 
fatality  in  it”,  he  says  once*  "I  seldom  go  to  the  place 
I  set  out  for",  and  again,  "there  is  no  regular  reasoning 
upon  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  our  humours;  they  may  depend 
upon  the  same  causes  for  aught  I  know,  which  influence  the 


. 
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tides  themselves  ...  I’m  sure  at  least  for  myself  that  in 
many  a  case  I  should  be  more  highly  satisfied  to  have  it 
said  by  the  world  that  I  have  had  an  affair  with  the 
moon,  in  which  there  was  neither  sin  nor  shame"^  .  .And 
so  the  Reverend  Dr*  Sterne  rambles  along  on  his 
sent imontal  journey,  the  great,  unscrupulous  artist  of 
sentimentalism. 

There  is  a  story  that  La dame  de  BtaSl  complained 
to  an  English  woman  that  there  was  no  English  word  to 
correspond  to  the  ranch  "sentiment".  The  retort  she 
received  as  that  although  there  was  no  word  there  was  a 
phrase  "all  my  eye  and  Betty  martin"  that  stood  for  the 
same  thingl*7,  > It hough  sentimental  so  of  en  stands  for 
what  is  admirable,  many  people,  even  when  the  word  was 
comparatively  new,  had  as  little  patience  with  it  as  Mme. 
de  StaSl’s  friend  had  for  "sentiment”,  for  it  is  often 
used  unfavorably  with  every  shade  of  dislike  from  ridicule 
to  indignation. 

In  1768  Mrs.  Harley  in  Telly’s  false  Delicacy 
speaks  of  Miss  Marchmont ,  a  lady  of  the  finest  feeling, 
as  My  Lady  Sentimental,  and  says  impatiently  at  another 
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time  in  the  play,  "What  a  work  there  is  with  you  sent i- 
mental  folks"-1-0.  Sentimental  describes  a  delicacy  or 
fine  feeling  that  would  rather  be  fine  than  sensible,  and 
Mrs,  Harley  is  annoyed  by  it  while  she  half  admires  it. 

Mrs.  Harley  also  uses  the  word  in  s  different 
sense.  Che  speaks  of  ''those  half-souled  fellows  ...  who 
are  so  sentimental  and  so  dull,  so  wise  and  so  drowsy"1^. 
Much  later  in  Holcroft’s  He  *  s  Much  to  Blame  (1798)  Sir 
George  says  to  Lady  Vibrate,  "he  is  ...  overflowing  with 
prudential  maxims;  sententious,  sentimental  and  solemn. 

So  am  1% 

"You  sent iment al l "  exclaims  Lady  Vibrate. 

"As  grace  before  meat  in  the  mouth  of  an  alderman", 

e-  *  20 

says  Sir  George. 

Gold  an  it  h  in  The  Citizen  of  the  Lorld  usd 
sentimental  in  a  good  sense  meaning  wise  or  philosophical; 
in  the  above  examples  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  but 
derisively.  These  wise  men  only  pretend  to  wisdom;  they 
make  a  ponderous  attempt  at  lofty  moral  feeling,  not  in¬ 
sincere,  but  certainly  not  coming  directly  from  the  hea3?t. 
They  are  sentimental  with  fairly  good  motives,  but  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  decorum,  ana  there  is  an  implication  that 
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their  sentimentalism  comes  from  not  particular,1/  wise 
heads  as  well  as  from  not  particularly  good  hearts;  so 
that  there  is  a  stupidity  about  it  for  Mrs*  Harley  or 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Vibrate  to  laugh  at* 

In  She  it oops  to  Conquer  (1775)  Miss  H  ardcastle, 
after  her  first  meeting  with  Marlow  says,  "Was  there  ever 

pi 

such  a  sober,  sentimental  interview?”  x  and  later  on 

Marlow  says,  ”As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she’s  too  grave 

22 

and  sentimental  for  me”*  They  each  feel  that  the  other’s 

fine  feelings  are  too  lofty  to  be  comfortable,  and  too 

sober  and  grave  to  be  pleasant.  Sentimental  again  stands 

for  something  that  has  a  suspicion  of  unreality  about 

it,  something  that  would  be  more  intelligent  if  it  were 

a  little  more  lighthearted. 

The  Sentimental  1.  use  comes  in  for  her  share 

of  criticism  at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  Garrick’s 

prologue  to  ohe  Stoops' to  Conquer  she  is  described  as 

"...  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed 
Who  deals  in  sent imentals. ” 

An  example  of  the  sentimental s  is  given  further  on  in  the 
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prologue  , 

"Thus  1  begin  -  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters 
Fleasure  seems  sweet  but  proves  a  glass  of  bitters, 
ihen  ignorance  enters  folly  is  at  hand 
Learning  is  better  far  than  house  and  land "23 

They  are  what  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  another  critic  of  the 

sentimental,  calls  "scraps  of  morality"-  endeavours  at 

lofty  feelings  that  are  too  forced  to  be  convincing* 

For  Sheridan,  the  Sentimental  Muse  is  really 

contemptible  because  she  is  hypocritical,  "The  Goddess 

of  the  woeful  count enence,  the  sentimental  Muse"  is  "too 

9  4 

chaste  to  look  like  flesh  and  blood"  end  Sheridan  has 
no  use  for  her.  Although  he  objects  to  the  theatre  being 
made  into  a  school  of  morality  first  of  all  because  he 
believes  its  true  object  is  to  provide  entertainment,  he 
also  objects  to  the  morality  itself.  Sneer  in  The  Critic 
says  that  the  prudery  of  the  audience  that  admires  "the 
true  sentimental"  is  "just  on  a  par  with  the  artificial 
blushes  of  a  courtesan  who  increases  the  blush  upon  her 
cheek  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  her 
modesty"^5.  Joseph  Surface  in  The  school  for  -candal  is 
"a  sentimental  knave";  "his  sentiment  and  his  hypocrisy" 
go  together. 

By  1792  Mary  tolist onecraft  in  her  Vindication 
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of  the  Rights  of  '.oman  finds  the  sentimental  is  opposed 
tc  ’’the  gr  ve  respectability  of  sense”;  it  is  "a  romantic 
twist  of  the  mind”  and  certain  passages  in  the  literature 
of  the  day  are  ”so  very  sentimental  that  1  have  heard 
rational  men  uso  the  word  indecent  when  they  mentioned 

$><7 

them.  with,  disgust”  •  Mrs,  Harley  in  Kelly’s  play  in  1768 
found  something  rather  lovable  in  the  sentimental,  although 
she  toe  realized  that  it  was  opposed  tc  ’’the  grave 
respectability  of  sense”,  but  in  1792  for  Mary  Well at one- 
craft  its  senselessness  had  nothing  admirable  in  it,  it 
was  simply  indecent. 

Sentimental,  then,  we s  used  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  It  might  stand 
Tor  gravity  end  wisdom  resting  on  refined  feeling,  it 
right  stand  for  moral  virtue  inspired  from  the  heart  by 
tender  feeling,  it  might  mean  a  sympathetic  awareness  of 
Life  quickened  by  feelings  of  the  senses,  or  it  might 
stand  simply  for  ’’everything  clever  and  genteel”,  But 
oven  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  word  was  associated  with 
feelings  made  unreal  by  stupidity,  insincerity,  mawkishness 
or  hypocrisy. 

Sentimental  has  now  lost  its  dignity  forever;  it 
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stands  only  for  the  weaknesses  of  feeling,  not  for  its 

strength,  "Addicted  to  indulgence  in  superficial  emotion, 

apt  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment"  are  the  definitions  of  the 

28 

word  in  modern  usage, 

BASES  OF  SENT 1MBKT  ALISM 
Sentimentalism  with  its  weakness  and  strength 

found  one  expression  in  the  drama.  "All  dramatic  art 

go 

depends  for  its  form,  and  content  on  the  audience” ,  * 
Allardyce  Nicoll  says,  and  sentii.  entalism  comes  into  the 
drama  because  it  is  one  attitude  of  mind  of  the  people 
who  made  the  audience. 

The  audience  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  no 

longer  the  small  aristocratic  audience  of  the  Restoration. 

That  audience,  consisting  of  the  courtiers  of  a  merry  but 

profligate  court,  had  had  lit  le  concern  for  moral  values; 

the  theatre  was  their  toir  and  its  wit  one  of  the  piquancies 

of  their  lives.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 

30 

audience  was  gradually  changing,  as  Nicoll  says,'  from  an 
aristocratic  to  a  fashionable  one.  A  fashionable  audience 
meant  a  somewhat  larger  one.  It  did  not  consist  only  of 
courtiers  and  aristocrats,  for  the  upper  middle  classes 
with  their  writers,  men  of  science  and  politicians, 
the  lower  middle  classes  from 
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the  City  began  to  come  to  the  theatre,  often  brought 
there  by  social  ambitions  they  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
in  Restoration  days. 

As  early  as  1719  Robinson  Crusoe's  father 
pointed  out  to  him  the  superiority  of  the  middle-class  lot 
in  life,  "that  peace  and  plenty  were  the  handmaids  of  a 
middle  fortune,  that  temperance,  moderation,  quietness, 
health,  society,  all  agreeable  diversions  end  all  desirable 
pleasures,  were  the  blessings  attending  the  middle  sta4  ion 
of  life;  that  this  way  men  went  silently  and  smoothly 
through  the  world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not 
embarrassed  with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head, 
not  sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or 
harassed  with  perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul 
of  peace,  and  the  body  of  rest;  not  enraged  with  the 
passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for 
great  things;  but  in  easy  circumstances  sliding  gently 
through  the  world,  and  sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of 
living  without  the  bitter,  feeling  that  they  are  happy  and 
learning  by  everyday's  experience  to  know  it  more 
sensibly^  .  His  picture  may  have  been  a  little  flattering, 
but  it  would  be  an  addition  to  any  audience  to  have  such 
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people  in  it  -  even  if  the  theatre  attracted  the  less 
sober  among  them  -  and  the  managers  no  doubt  tried  to 
please  them. 

The  sentimentalism  found  in  the  plays  through 
the  century  takes  several  directions,  but  its  two  chief 
characteristics  are  its  interest  in  morality  and  its 
emphasis  on  feeling.  The  t  ;o  are  inter- related ,  since  the 
inclination  towards  virtue  was  emotional  rather  than 
intellectual,  and  since  feeling  was  emphasized  not 
deliberately  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  something  con¬ 
ducive  to  morality. 

This  interest  in  morality  and  the  capacity  to 
feel  were  probably  meant  to  appeal  particularly  to  the 
new  middle-class  element  in  the  audience,  and  with  the 
growth  in  importance  of  the  mi  die  classes,  the 
sentimentalism  in  the  drama  -  at  the  beginning  a  rather 
tentative  expression  -  grows  in  conviction. 

There  was,  however,  an  improvement  in  moral 
tone  outside  the  middle  classes.  The  gay  wickedness  of 
Charles  II* s  court  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  merry 
monarch’s  own  talents  in  that  direction;  after  James  II, 
during  the  reigns  of  sober  William  and  Mary  and  the 
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religious  .nne ,  wietedness  rather  fell  out  of  favour;  it 
lost  forever  the  gracefulness  it  had  possessed  during 
the  Restoration,  and  once  deprived  of  this  gracefulness 
it  lost  the  only  reputable  reason  it  could  have  for 
existing.  The  theatre  had  another  incentive  towards 
morality  than  a  desire  to  please  the  middle-class  part  of 
the  audience,  when  as  early  as  170  3  '  ueen  Anne  issued  an 
Order  for  the  Regulation  of  the  layhouses,  prohibiting 
them  from  acting  anything  contrary  to  religion  and  good 

rz  P 

manners. 

After  the  not  particularly  virtuous  reigns  of 
the  first  two  Georges,  George  III,  soon  after  his 
accession  in  1760  issued  a  proclamation  ”for  the  encourage 
meat  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  repression  of  all  vice, 
profaneness,  debauchery  and  immorality  which  are  so  highly 
displeasing  to  God,  so  great  a  reproach  to  religion  and 
government  and  have  so  fatal  a  tendency  to  the  corruption 
of  many  of  our  loving  subject s”3o.  George  III,  however, 
seems  almost  middle-class  himself,  which  shows  how 
powerful  the  middle  class  had  beeoi  e.  "Farmer  George” 
with  his  approval  of  gentility ,  duty ,  prudence,  decorum 
and  kindliness  lie  d  very  much  the  morality  that  Richardson 
in  1741  had  recommended  to  his  lower-middle-class  readers 
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in  his  familiar  Letters  on  important  Cccasions. 

The  middle  classes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  would  have  had  some  reason  to  be  attracted  to 
virtue.  In  the  first  pi:  ee,  as  Bonamy  Dobr^a  points  out 
"when  a  class  rises  to  power  it  is  always  upon  its 
superior  morality  that  it  insists  as  a  justification  for 

4 

its  search  after  position”  .  They  were  rising  in  the 
world,  and  could  have  satisfied  their  feelings  of 
inferiority  by  denouncing  upper-class  dissipation  and 
immorality,  of  which  there  was  enough  to  make  them  feel 
very  superior  indeed.  It  would  have  been  particularly 
those  with  social  ambition  who  would  have  gone  to  the 
theatre,  and  the  playwright’s  happy  solution  of  having 
four  acts  of  immorality  denounced  in  the  fifth  could  have 
satisfied  their  moral  indignation  and  also  (though 
vicariously)  any  leanings  towards  wickedness  they  might 
have  possessed  themselves. 

If  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth 
century  audience  people  who  would  appreciate  the  wit 
of  the  older  comedy,  it  would  have  been  among  the  poets 
and  writers  of  the  middle  classes,  but  probably  a  great 
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man  y  middle-class  spectators  would  have  been  incapable 
of  appreciating  it,  and  so  had  no  check  on  their  moral 
indignation  towards  the  old  comedy.  The  early  sentimental 
playwrights  often  write  some  scenes  after  the  old  witty 
style,  ut  to  make  them  moral  they  regard  them  with 
disapproval,  giving  them  to  servants  or  to  the  least 
admirable  characters.  Thus  the  respectable  middle-class 
citizens  were  able  to  regard  with  condescending  righteous¬ 
ness  what  had  once  been  so  proud  and  aristocratic. 

No  doubt  the  middle-class  inclination  towards 

virtue  had  more  worthy  grounds  than  snobbishness  and  lack 

an 

of  intellect.  Virtue  as/ideal  is  not  unnatural,  and  the 
mid:  le-class  relgion  was  guided  toward  it  by  the  influence 
of  Puritanism.  ,ven  during  the  Restoration,  since  Restora¬ 
tion  manners  were  artificial  and  concerned  only  a  smell 
upper  clas  ,  it  seems  robable  that  Puritanism  that  had 
been  so  powerful  did  not  lose  its  old  fores,  but  remained 

an  influence  among  the  middle-classes  which  at  the  beginning 

35 

of  the  eighteenth  century  were  gradually  becoming  important, 
Puritanism  is  linked  to  sentimentalism  because 
of  its  righteousness  and  also  because  of  its  emphasis  on 
individualism.  Puritanism  fostered  individualism  since  it 
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dispensed  with  priest  and  made  a  .nan’s  religion  a  matter 
for  himself  and  God;  in  sentimentalism  there  is  also  a 
turning  inwards  that  would  hove  been  sympathetic  to  this 
side  of  the  Puritan  temperament  and  probably  was  encouraged 

by  it. 

I  he  emphasis  on  feeling,  characteristic  of 
sentimentalism  was  connected  with  the  interest  in  virtue. 
Together  they  exist  in  contrast  to  another  aspect  of  the 
eighteenth  -  its  intellectual,  materialistic  aspect,  which, 
like  sentimentalism,  is  a  middle-class  expression. 

Sentimentalism  is  sometimes  antagonistic  to  the  other 

the 

attitude,  but  is  influenced  by  it,  and /two  attitudes  often 

mingle. 

.The  eighteenth  centur..  ,  especially  the  early  part 
of  it  is  often  regarded  as  particularly  lacking  in  feeling. 
Carlyle  was  never  weary  of  raging  against  its  callousness 
end  spiritual  emptiness,  and  Latthew  mold  could  not  find 
in  Pope  the  "high  seriousness”  that  he  believed  neces  ary 
for  true  poetry. 

There  are  grounds  for  this  view  of  the  century, 
it  was  to  a  great  extent  an  age  of  "spiritual  atrophy”^ 
in  religion,  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  religion  of  the 
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established  church  lost  Its  vi sour;  its  high  officials 
were  generally  subservient  to  the  state  and  the  low  ones 
were  poverty-stricken  and  often  ineffectual  and  despised. 
The  philosophy  which  • omlr  ted  the  age  wee  that  of  loefca 
with  its  materialistic  belief  that  all  Idea©  are  derived 
from  the  souses.  heftesbury’s  ph i lo sophy*- religt on  bad  an 
ideal  that  win  only  a  shallow  optimism;  fol&  delicacy,  ee 
"  ©©lie  .  tej-hen  say©,  "placidly  ignores  the  existence  of 
vice  and  misery”37  calmly  Insisting  as  hie  friend  fop© 
cut  it,  that  "whatever  is,  is  right**  Pope,  the  greatest 
pool  of  the  age  found  that  when  a  poet  wished  to  follow 
net  tire 

’Those  rules  of  oi-  ,  discovered  not  devised 
Are  nature-  still,  but  nature  »et bodice a ".33 

v 

and  literature  of  the  %im  loses  something  In  vision 
because  or  its  over*c  no era  with  "nature  methodised”,  and 
its  com-' 1- cent  satisfaction  with  the  og©  it  is  interpreting 
If  religion  and  (hi loser hy  end  literature  mm 
to  some  extent  robbed  of  an  ©motional  content  they  seeded 
to  Keep  them  olive  the  roe  sen  m®  the  not  inglorious  one 
that-  the  intellect  of  m&  m®  winning  free  frost  the 
tyrexm.  of  outworn  eysteme*  Sim  supreme cy  of  reason  hod 
been  establish  d  among  the  poilo&o  hers  since  the  turn  of 
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L'escartes,  and  if  wise  men  were  rather  intoxicated  with 
its  sudden  glory,  it  is  no  wonder.  Sew  wealth  and 
advances  in  science  made  men  think  that  a  new  kind  of 
progress  was  possible  apart  from  any  supernatural  power. 

In  their  idea  of  progress,  eighteenth  century  thinkers 
were  apt  to  emphasize  a  belief  that  the  age  was  much 
hotter  than  any  former  one,  while  they  lacked  the 
humility  which  would  com©  with  a  larger  view  into  the 
future.  They  were  lacking  in  poetic  ’’high  seriousness" 
because  of  their  over-confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
blindness  to  the  value  of  the  religious  systems  they 
were  breaking  away  from.  t  the  bottom,  of  their  attitude, 
however,  was  a  new  intellectual ism  which  itself  had 
potentialities  for  spiritual  values  and  would  develop 
them  in  time. 

It  was  an  age  of  amazing  callousness.  There  was 
corruption  in  high  places  and  misery  and  squalor  among  the 
poor.  The  attitude  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
towards  the  poor  and  the  criminal  was  quite  heartless. 
However  much  the  middle  classes  might  seek  to  better  them¬ 
selves,  the  poor  belonged  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale 
and  were  to  stay  there;  when  they  committed  crimes  it  was 
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a  further  indication  f  their  natural  baseness.  Dis¬ 
possessed  of  all  property  since  the  agrarian  revolution, 
provided  with  charity  to  sap  their  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance,  supplied  with  gin  which  turned  thousands  of  men, 
women  nd  children  into  beasts , deprived  of  any  chance  to 
rise  out  of  their  miserable  place  in  society,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  poverty-stricken  masses  filled  men  with 
loathing,  and  that  the  poor  were  continually  being 
reviled  for  their  "sloth  and  indolence”  and  for  their 

gQ 

" luxury  and  debauchery*. 

It  was  a  stock- jobbing  age  as  Gay  wit  says  in 
Fielding's  Modern  Husband,  and  the  new  wealth  was 
probably  the  chief  reason  for  what  seems  to  us  now  to  be 
an  excessive  materialism  and  a  brutal  callousness.  R.H. 
Tawney4^  finds  the  reason  in  the  rise  of  capitalism  and 
the  way  religion  adapted  itself  to  it  -  especially  the 
Turitan  religion  whose  influence  was  important  through  the 
middle  classes  in  the  eighteenth  century*  Puritanism  is 
one  of  the  streams  coming  from  Calvinism.  Calvin  had 
been  vaguely  aware  of  the  new  economic  forces  and  instead 
of  wholly  condemning  wealth,  gain  and  the  taking  of 
interest  as  Christianity  had  always  done  before,  he  had 
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admitted  that  wealth  might  he  for  the  glory  of  God ,  and  1 
even  that  it  might  not  be  wrong  for  wealth  to  earn  more 
wealth.  Puritanism  also  stressed  individualism,  by  the 
belief  in  it  that  a  man’s  religion  concerned  only  himself 
and  God  rather  than  a  hierarchy  of  priests.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  new  wealth,  a  new  individual¬ 
ism  (from  the  intellectualism  and  from  Puritanism)  and  a 
religious  sanction  that  could  be  made  to  allow  for  wealth 
being  gained  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  result  was 
that  not  only  among  individuals  but  in  the  nation  itself 
!  economic  self-interest  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  old- 
fashioned  conscience,  and  Burke  could  say  in  all  sincerity 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  "the  laws  of  commerce  are  the 
laws  of  nature  and  therefore  the  laws  of  God". 

Since  "the  glory  of  the  calling"  of  wealth  appliec 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  since  the  industry 
of  the  poor  was  a  source  of  national  wealth,  it  was  also 
| "the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God"  that  the  poor  should 
be  made  to  work.  Thus  individual  economic  self-interest  in 
this  one  instance  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  interest  of 
the  nation.  Economic  self-interest  did,  however,  exist 
among  the  poor;  there,  divested  of  its  lofty  associations, 
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it  was  mere  selfish  savagery.  If  a  man  had  enough  money 
to  last  for  a  week  he  was  lazy  for  a  week,  and  his 
contribution  to  the  nation  was  lost.  The  only  way,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keer  him  at  work,  since  he  could  not  appreciate 
such  high-sounding  terms  as  duty  to  society,  was  to  keep 
him  poor.  As  , rthur  Young  s  id  in  1771,  "Everyone  but  an 
idiot  knows  that  the  lower  classes  must  be  kept  poor  or 
they  v  ill  never  be  industrious""^-  Society  was  only 
acting  according  to  the  laws  of  Ocd  and  commerce  when  it 
displayed  a  callous  brutality  towards  the  poor;  the  new 
capitalism  (aided  by  Puritanism)  like  the  intellectual ism, 
had  worked  for  a  materialistic  sense  of  values. 

But  alongside  this  aspect  of  the  age,  sometimes 
in  reaction  to  it,  sometimes  coinciding  1th  it,  from,  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  existed  sentimentalism,  the 
capacity  '.o  feel. 

There  was  both  moral  earnestness  and  feeling 
among  ecclesiastics*  It  was  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century  that  Jeremy  Collier  expressed  his  horror  at  the 
profligacy  of  the  stage,  Isaac  watts  is  an  example  of  a 
dissenting  clergyman  in  the  early  part  of  the  center  ,  who, 
Leslie  ntephen  says  ‘'addresses  the  heart  rather  than  the 
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intellect"  .  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  aristocra¬ 
tic  Countess  Huntingdon  was  introducing  into  fashionable 
circles  .esley's  friend,  hit  afield  with  his  unfa  shiona  Toly 
enthusiastic  sermons#  esley  himself  was  preaching  a 
stern  religion  of  heaven  and  hell  that  had  emotion  at  its 
base  an  a  concern  for  ;u.  enity  as  its  driving  force, 
hike  the  sent irnen  al  playwrights,  he  realized  that  men 
fell  short  of  an  ideal  virtue,  and  like  them,  found  in  the 
idea  of  conversion  the  means  of  bringing  real  wickedness 
nearer  to  an  ideal  good. 

us  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
polite  es .ayists  like  ddison  and  Steele  could  preach  with 
a  moral  earnestness  that  in  spite  of  its  politeness  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  Restoration  circles.  By  lf?41 
Richardson  was  giving  his  morally  earnest  advice  in  his 
.ami Her  letters  and  proving  that  virtue  was  rewarded 
either  in  this  world,  as  with  Pamela,  or  in  the  next,  as 
with  Clarissa  Earl owe#  Fielding  believed  a  novelist 
should  have  "a  good  heart".  Swift  *s  emotion  was  pent  up 
and  sick  at  heart,  but  it  was  a  pervert  d  expression  of  a 
noble  idealism.  And  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  Dr. 
Johnson  in  spite  of  his  proud,  admirable,  obstinate 
common  sense  was  loved  also  for  his  humanity  and  his 
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charitable  heart. 

The  capacity  to  feel  evident  in  religion  end 
literature,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  begins  to 
express  itself  in  a  practical  humanitarianlsm  that  shows 
that  the  callousness  of  some  of  the  economic  theories 
was  not  the  whole  picture.  esley  is  a  humanitarian  in 
his  tremendous  endeavour  to  give  new  hope  to  the  down¬ 
trodden  poor,  and  Fielding  when  he  was  a  London  magistrat 
worked  against  some  of  the  flagrant  injustices  of  the 
criminal  laws.  Legislation  was  being  passed  to  do  away 
with  the  gin  traffic  and  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  the  poor.  By  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  coming 
into  existence  a  social  conscience  that  had  not  existed 
before  independent  of  religion.  Reason,  that  had  been 
concerned  overly -much  with  the  intellect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  was  thus  extended  into  practical  matters 
of  socie ■ y,  with  feel in  ns  the  power  behind  it. 

The  audience  in  the  theatre  was  representative 
cf  the  people  of  the  time,  and  in  the  drama  can  be  seen 
t he  st  re ngt  h  a nd  wea kn e s s  of  t  he  se v  t  im ent  a  lisa  t  ha  t , 
growing  stronger  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  but 
existing  from  the  beginning,  was  an  important  aspect  of 
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their  life  and  thought. 

Its  strength  lay  in  its  being  a  corrective  for 
an  over-exphasis  on  intellectualism  and  materialism. 

hile  winning  free  from  a  slavery  of  the  intellect,  ho;eve3 
it  suffered  from  too  little  regard  for  intellect;  the 
sentimental  playwrights  too  often  regard  a  good  heart  as 
a  substitute  for  honest  thinking  and  their  emphasis  on 
feeling  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  pleasure  of  the 
senses,  '"he  sentimental  idea  of  virtue ,  also,  is  apt  to 
bo  tainted  with  the  mate:*  ialism  that  sentimentalism  some¬ 
times  combats,  for  in  play  after  play  the  lesson  is  taught 
that  the  highest  incentive  to  be  virtuous  is  that  virtue 
pays. 

Spiritual  atrophy  leaves  its  traces  in 
sentimentalism,  but  its  moral  earnestness  and  emphasis  on 
feeling  were  making  way  for  things  better  than  itself. 
Feeling,  free  of  irrationalism  means  a  new  sanity,  and  rid 
of  its  materialism  meant  the  dawn  of  the  romantic  spirit. 

The  sentimental  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  not  a  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  only  one  branch  of  its  literature.  It  is  particularly 
in  touch,  however,  with  this  capacity  to  feel,  and  through 
it  we  may  get  some  idea  of  the  significance  of  feeling  to 
society  and  to  dramatic  art  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Addendum 

Professor  R.K.  Gordon  has  given  me  two  further 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  sentimental; 

"Sent imental!  what  is  that?  It  is  not  English; 
he  mirht  as  well  say.  Continental.  It  is  not  sense.  It 
conveys  no  determinate  idea;  yet  one  fool  makes  many.  And 
this  nonsensical  '  ord  (who  would  believe  it?)  Is  become  a 
fashionaole  one!  However,  the  book  agrees  full  well  with 
the  title,  for  one  is  as  queer  as  the  other".  John 
/es  ley's  Journal.  Feb.  11,  1772.  C.,uoted  by  Allen,  Tides  in 
English  Taste .  vol.2,p.l49.  (The  Look  referred  to  by 
esley  is  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.) 

"I  have  as  yet  ohly  one  great  attack  to  make, 
and  that  upon  a  single  word;  but  such  a  word!  such  an 
anachronism I  Claverhouse  says  he  has  no  time  to  hear 
sentimental  speeches.  My  dear  sir!  tell  Jedediah  that 
Claverhouse  never  heard  the  sound  of  those  four  syllables 
in  vis  life.  We  are  used  to  them;  but  sent linen  t  and 
sent imental  were,  I  believe,  first  introduced  into  the 
language  by  Sterne,  and  are  hardly  as  old  as  I  am.  Let 
alone  the  Covenanters'  days,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  look 
in  vain  for  them  in  the  works  of  Richardson  and  Fielding, 
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suthors  of  George  the  II fs  reign”.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
writing  to  alter  Scott,  5  Dec. 1816.  (Scott  had  used  the 
word  sentimental  in  one  of  Claverhouse'  speeches  in  Old 
mortality.  He  removed  it  in  the  second  edition).  "Hardly 
as  old  as  I  aii",  says  Lady  Louisa.  She  was  in  1757. 
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Chapter  3 


SECT  I  MENTAL  TRAGEDY 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  comedy  seems  to  have 
been  preferred  to  tragedy  especially  among  the  sentimental 
playwrights.  The  gentler  emotions,  which  the  sentimental 
riters  emphasized,  make  for  reflection  and  introspection, 
for  a  turning  inward  that  leads  not  only  to  a  new  self- 
consciousness  but  also  to  new  feelings  of  self-interest. 

The  happy  ending,  naturally  preferred  by  them  is  sympathe¬ 
tic  to  feelings  of  self-interest  rather  than  to  heroism 
or  altruism  to  such  an  extent  that  its  ideal  of  human 
happiness  is  really  little  more  than  an  ideal  of  human 
comfort.  The  distressed  are  relieved  and  the  penitent 
forgiven  by  being  rewarded  with  wealth  and  comfortable 
human  affection,  and  the  sentimental  ideal  is  satisfied. 

A  further  reason  for  tragedy  being  an  unnecessary 
expression  was  the  fact  that  the  tragic  emotions  could  be 
used  by  writers  of  comedy  for  the  sake  of  effect  as  a 
contrast  to  the  happiness  that  inevitably  banished  them  in 
the  end.  That  use  of  city  and  terror  in  comedy  deprived  the 
tragic  qualities  of  their  poetry,  and  helped  to  destroy 
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what  appreciation  of  tragedy  the  playwrights  might  have 
had.  As  a  result,  sentimental  tragedy  instead  of  becoming, 
like  sentimental  comedy,  more  forceful  as  the  century 
went  on  disappears  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

sentimentalism,  however,  was  a  force  in  eighteenth 
century  tragedy  and  brought  something  new  to  it  as  to 
comedy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  besides  the 
Augustan  type  in  which  all  the  tragic  forms  coalesced, 
there  were  two  k  nds  of  tragedy  that  were  both  quite 
unrealistic.  The  pseudo-classic  tragedy  looked  to  the 
Roman  classics  for  its  inspiration  and  guidance,  and  in 
the  enphasis  on  "those  rules  of  old  discovered  not 
devised”,  feeling  was  neglected  for  an  interest  in  form 
and  correctness.  The  heroic  tragedy,  beloved  of  Restora¬ 
tion  audiences  did  deal  with  amotion  and  passion,  but  it 
also  was  unreal  because  the  emotion  and  passion  were 
artificial  and  exotic.  The  Restoration  audience,  that 
had  enjoyed  an  intellectual  comedy  almost  empty  of 
emotion,  in  its  tragedy  admired  from  afar  the  strange, 
wild  quality  cf  emotion  adorned  in  oriental  trappings  and 
bombastic  declamat ion. 

Unlike  the  writers  of  pseudo-classic  tragedy, 
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the  sentimental  playwrights  do  emphasize  emotion,  and 
unlike  the  writers  of  heroic  tragedy  they  are  interested 
in  emotion  such  as  they  themselves  might  possess  or  such 
as  the  people  in  the  audience  might  possess;  they  do  not 
try  to  appeal  to  the  audience’s  sense  of  romance  or  its 
taste  for  the  exotic,  but  to  its  interest  in  every-day 
characters,  in  people  not  unlike  themselves.  Tragedy  no 
longer  was  the  particular  province  of  sultans  and 
emperors  any  more  than  comedy  belonged  only  to  what 
Aristotle  had  called  the  lower  part. 

Comedy  was  genteel,  and  the  best -known 
sentimental  tragedy  has  a  tradesman  for  a  hero,  but  the 
distinction  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The  tragedies 
are  generally  as  genteel  as  the  comedies,  and  even  in  the 
genteel  comedy  there  are  hints  before  the  middle  of  the 
century  that  people  need  not  be  ladies  or  gentlemen  to 
have  a  sort  of  natural  nobility  about  them.  The  difference 
bet?/een  a  genteel  comedy  and  tradesman’s  tragedy  is  also 
lessened  ,  on  one  hand  by  the  tradesman  being  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  everything  but  his  trade,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
morality  of  gentility  being  tinged  with  a  tradesman-like 
materialism*  The  important  contribution  of  sentimentalism 
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to  tragedy  as  to  comedy  is  that  it  made  it  middle-class, 
and  because  of  that  gave  it  a  new  realism. 

A. C .  Bradley,  writing  of  ohakespearean  tragedy 
says,  "We  remain  confronted  with  the  inexplicable  fact  or 
the  no  less  inexplicable  appearance  of  a  vorld  travailing 
for  perfection,  but  bringing  to  birth,  together  with 
glorious  good,  an  evil  which  it  is  able  to  overcome  only 
by  self-torture  and  self-waste.  And  this  fact  or 
appearance  is  tragedy"^. 

Sentimental  tragedy  falls  short  of  this  higher 
tragedy  just  because  of  its  concern  for  realism  which 
leaves  an  imp res  ion  of  the  particular  rather  than  the 
universal.  "pprent ices  in  the  gallery  might  well  shudder 
at  the  fate  of  George  Barnwell  and  fashionable  gamblers 
at  the  sad  end  of  ..oore’  s  gamester,  but  they  are  taught 
particular  lessons  rather  than  shown  "a  world  travailing 
for  perfection". 

The  element  of  fate,  the  ironical  fact  that  much 
good  can  be  overthrown  by  a  little  evil,  the  inability  of 
men  to  control  a  course  Gf  action  they  set  in  motion,  these 
all  enter  into  sentimental  tragedy,  but  they  are  brought 
in  not  to  open  a  larger  view  of  mankind  and  the  universe, 
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but  to  show  the  eighteenth  century  audience  the  folly  of 
wickedness  and  the  punishment  that  regards  it,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  to  give  them  souq  sadistic  enjoyment  of  the  miseries 
of  the  wicked.  This  emphasis  on  emotion  for  its  own 
sake  makes  for  a  pathos  that  often  degrades  rather  than 
uplifts,  an  almost  utilitarian  bidactism  keeps  the 
tragedy  realistic  and  inglorious,  and  the  new  emphasis 
on  realism  even  though  it  brings  with  it  a  new  sanity, 
exists  in  the  sentimental  tragedy  at  the  expense  of 
poetic  vision. 

Goldsmith’s  fastidious  friend  who  scorned  to  be 
moved  by  "a  tradesman 1 s  tragedy”*  may  have  had  other  than 
snobbish  grounds  for  his  attitude.  Lillo’s  London 
er chant  (1730)  is  a  good  play  in  itself  as  well  as  being 
important  because  it  is  a  tradesman’s  tragedy,  but  the 
morality  of  George  Barnwell  is  so  distinctly  bourgeois 
that  his  fate  is  harcly  tragic.  Obedience,  prudenc  e  ,self - 
control,  gratitude  are  good  attributes  but  they  lack  the 
freedom,  courage  and  poetry  necessary  for  "glorious  gGod”, 
ana  as  a  result  the  tradesman’s  tragedy  is  not  very  moving. 

The  tragedy  lies  in  the  defeat  of  Barnwell’s  good 
qualities  by  his  one  bad  one;  it  is  "passion’s  detested 
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reign  and  sensual  appetite  indul  ed"5  that  brings  about 
his  doom.  His  love  for  I,  ilwood  has  nothing  good  in  it, 
and  Lilwood  has  nothing  good  in  her  -  "avarice  insatiate 
as  the  ;rave"^  is  her  one  passion.  The  evil  and  the  good 
are  thus  quite  independent  of  one  another;  there  is  no 
suggestion  as  in  higher  tragedy  of  good  tragically  on  the 
side  of  evil.  The  feeling  of  inevitability  is  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  Barnwell’s  punishment  belongs  too  much  to 

his  last  crime  rather  than  to  the  fatal  flaw  in  his 

% 

character.  He  is  hanged  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and 
although  :  ilwood  incited  him  to  the  deed  it  does  not  follow  i 
inevitably  that  a  man  who  is  fascinated  by  a  wicked  woman 
should  murder  his  uncle.  Even  in  the  rlay  it  it  is  not 
quite  convincing  that  Barnwell,  tender-hearted  and  upright 
as  he  is,  and  no  longer  deceived  as  to  L. ilwood  ’  s  wickedness 
should  consent  as  readily  os  he  does  to  so  dastardly  a 
deed;  what  makes  it  yat  more  unconvincing  is  the  obvious 
usefulness  of  the  murder  as  a  device  by  which  the  play¬ 
wright  can  punish  his  hero. 

»  ' 

Lillo  does  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  pathos  of  the 
situation,  but  he  sentimentally  heightens  the  tragic  effect 
by  emphasizing  the  tender  and  fine  feelings  of  the 
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characters  in  the  play.  aria’s  unselfish  and  delicate 
love  for  Barnwell,  Truman’s  friendship,  Thorccwgood  *  s 
uprightness  and  charity,  the  dying  uncle  who  blesses  his 
murderer  with  his  last  breath  -  all  these  rouse  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  feeling  of  tenderness  and  admiration  in  the 
audience.  The  most  important  feeling  of  this  kind,  is 
Barnwell’s  own  remorse  and  repentance  in  which  he  is  very 
much  like  the  heroes  of  sentiment al  comedy*  Barnwell, 
unlike  those  heroes,  repents  too  late  and  meets  his 
just  doom.  He  is  hanged,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends 
who,  notwithstanding  their  regret,  take  a  rather  ghoulish 
delight  in  the  lesson  that  his  misery  teaches.  Ko  feelings 
of  delicacy  weaken  Truman’s  moral  earnestness  when  he  s  ys 
to  laria  as  he  brings  her  to  Barnwell,  "This  is  the  seat 
of  misery  and  guilt;  here  awful  justice  reserves  her 
public  victims.  This  is  the  entrance  to  shameful  death."5 

Although  Barnwell  repents  too  late,  the 
sentimental  tragedian  in  this  case  is  not  very  different 
from  the  sentimental  comedian,  for  he  makes  it  clear  that 
Barnwell,  while  meeting  punishment  in  this  world,  will 
because  of  his  repentance,  find  sure  reward  in  the  next, 
lie  is  "a  soul  formed  and  prepared  for  Heaven"6,  Thorowgood 
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says,  and  Barnwell  himself  exclaims  at  the  end  ,MI  find 
a  power  within  that  bears  my  soul  above  the  fears  of  death, 
and  spite  cf  conscious  shame  and  guilt  gives  me  a  taste 
of  t. leasure  more  than  mortal"7.  Like  the  first  sinners, 
he  seems  after  all  to  have  profited  by  the  fall  from 
virtue. 

Lillo's  Fatal  Curiosity  (1737)  is  more 
completely  a  tragedy  of  character  than  The  London  Merchant. 
The  tr:  gedy  is  brought  about  by  faults  that  have  something 
rather  admirable  about  them. 

Old  uilaot  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  are  reduced  to 
poverty  and  misery  made  more  dreadful  by  the  absence  of 
their  son,  who  they  believe  has  been  killed  in  some 
foreign  country.  Charlotte,  who  was  to  have  married  Young 
Lilmct , assist s  his  parents,  and  bears  her  own  sorrow  with 
humility  and  faith.  Unlike  Charlotte,  the  WilmotA  cannot 
meet  misfortune  in  the  proper  spirit.  Old  ...1  lmct  is 
inordinately  proud,  and  achieves  some  dignit;/  through 
his  haughty  hatred  of  mankind.  He  accepts  his  lot  and  is 
above  complaining;  he  is  bitter  only  because  of  his  own 
foolishness  for  net  having  learnt  sooner  that  righteousness 
is  always  trampled  on,  that 
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”...  he  who  deals  with  mankind  on  the  square 
Is  his  own  bubble  and  undoes  himself 

The  unive  se  is  thoroughly  bad  and  he  would  like  to  prove 

his  superiority  to  it  by  taking  his  own  life.  He  is 

prevented  in  this  by  his  love  for  his  wife,  who  is  angry, 

not  at  the  universe  but  at  their  own  circumstances.  She 

still  has  faith  that  Providence  will  once  more  smile  on 

the  deserving,  but  she  is  bitter  about  their  temporary 

misery. 

The  Wilmots  sro  unable  to  accept  their  lot, 
and  that  with  the  fatal  fault  in  their  son  is  responsible 
for  the  tragedy.  His  fault,  strangely  enough,  is  an  over- 
enjoyment  of  feeling  for  its  own  sake  for  he  ’'would  fain 
refine  on  happiness”  .  He  returns  home  a  wealthy  man, 
but  to  make  him. elf  Known  immediately  to  his  parents  is 
not  happiness  enough.  He  must  go  to  them  disguised,  watch 
them  in  their  s  ffering  ana  then  have  the  pleasure  of 
raising  them  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  height  of 
joy. 

" . Why  may  I  not 

Indulge  my  curiosity”,  he  asks  Randal, "and  try 

If  it  be  ossible  by  seeing  first 
idy  parents  as  a  stranger,  to  improve 
Their  pleasure  by  surprise?" 


* 
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riandal  recognizes  his  selfishness, 

” . It  may  indeed 

:nhance  your  own",  he  answers,  "to  see  from  what 
despair 

Your  timely  coming  and  unhoped  sucoess 
Have  given  you  power  to  raise  them".3-0 

hilmot  follows  his  inclinations,  goes  to  his  parents’ 

house  as  a  stranger,  asks  them  for  hospitality  and  before 

he  goes  to  sleep  he  gives  them  his  jewels  to  keep*  kith 

such  a  possibility  of  escape  from  poverty  within  their 

reach,  the  wllmots,  never  having  been  able  to  rise  above 

their  poverty,  murder  their  guest  for  his  jewels  only  to 

find  that  they  have  killed  their  own  son.  They  realize, 

then,  that  to  live  would  be  impossible  and  old  «ilmot 

kills  himself  and  his  wife.  The  three  of  them,  loving 

each  other  and  wishing  for  happiness,  have  happiness  just 

within  their  reach,  and  because  of  the  fatal  flaws  in 

their  characters  destroy  their  happiness  and  each  other. 

Passion,  the  tragic  mingling  01  good  and  evil, 

and  the  sense  cffhte  are  strong  in  the  play,  and  the 

pathos  of  Charlotte  is  treated  with  restraint  enough 
not  to  soften  the  tragic  outline. 

In  Lillo's  Arden  of  Fever sham  (1739)  Alicia, 


Arden’s  wife,  before  her  marriage  had  been  in  love  with 
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Mosley,  and  after  her  marriage  is  won  from  virtue  by  her 
licentious  love.  By  her  wickedness  she  brings  about 
calamity  far  greater  than  she  had  imagined,  for  Bosley 
who  is  completely  villainous,  murders  her  husband,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play  Bosley  and  Alicia  are  dragged  off  to 
prison.  There  is  tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that  Alicia 
has  completely  won  a  victory  over  herself  before  the 
final  tragedy  and  has  been  quite  innocent  of  the  murder, 

’’The  flow*ry  path  of  innocence  and  peace 
Shines  bright  before  and  1  shall  stray  no  longer,”^-*- 

she  says,  but  the  fatal  succession  of  events  that  she  has 

begun  are  too  far  on  their  way  for  her  to  stop  their 

course.  rden,  whom  she  had  been  able  to  deceive  when 

she  was  guilty,  dies  believing  that  she  had  planned  his 

death,  and  in  the  end  she  is  to  be  punished  for  a  crime 

that  her  hard-won  virtue  had  set  her*  far  above.  There 

is  a  feeling  of  the  waste  of  good  in  the  play  and  a 

suggestion  that  the  good,  although  it  has  perished  with 

the  evil  is  in  some  mysterious  way  triumphant. 

Both  fatal  Curiosity  and  rden  of  Fever  she/;  are 
domestic  tragedies  in  which  a  realistic  emphasis  on 
feeling  does  not  mar  the  tragic  effect.  In  Moore* s 
The  Gamester  (1753)  sentimentalism  does  rather  mar  the 


• 
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tragedy.  The  play  has  a  utilitarian  atmosphere  about  it 
in  its  very  definite  moral  purpose,  for  it  is  written,  as 
the  prologue  announces,  "to  fight  that  monster,  gaming"*2 
It  is  sentimental  in  the  pathetic  effect,  achieved  by  a 
very  decided  emphasis  on  tender  and  delicate  feelings, 
drs,  Beverly’s  tenderness  for  her  erring  husband  never 
deserts  her;  Charlotte’s  affection  for  -rs,  Beverly  makes 
her  wish  to  give  her  her  fortune;  Lewson’s  delicacy  and 
his  awareness  of  Charlotte’s  made  him. ask  for  her  promise 
to  marry  him  before  he  tells  her  that  her  fortune  is 
lost;  old  Jervis  offers  drs.  Beverly  the  little  money 
his  humanity  has  not  persuaded  him  to  give  to  the  poor. 
Charlotte  wrings  Beverly’s  tender  feelings  by  reminding 
him  of  the  domestic  happiness  he  has  sacrificed  to  his 
folly.  "Unthinking  rioter  I"  she  exclaims,  "whose  home 
was  heaven  to  him;  an  an  el  dwelt  there  and  a  little 
cherub  that  crowned  his  day  with  bles  ing”.*3 

Beverly  except  for  "one  spark  of  folly"  is  an 
admirable  character;  he  is  ruined  by  his  weakness  for 
gambling,  and  to  end  the  misery  he  has  made  for  himself 
drinks  poison.  His  despair  and  his  hopelessness  are 
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con  vine  ing  enough  to  point  out  the  horrors  of ’that  monster, 
gaming’' ,  but  the  tragic  effect  is  rather  spoiled  by  the 
fact  that  Fate,  instead  of  being  a  law  of  justice  is 
almost  personified  in  the  character  of  Stukely,  the  hypo¬ 
critical  villain  who  brings  about  Beverly’s  destruction 
Stukely  pretends  to  be  Beverly’s  friend  and  cheats  him 
at  the  gaming  table;  he  pretends  to  be  ruined  himself  and 
; lays  on  Beverly's  generous  feelings  to  persuade  him  to 
gamble  away  his  uncle’s  fortune  which  ho  has  net  yet 
inherited;  he  has  designs  on  Beverly’s  wife,  and  in  the 
end  pi  ces  on  Beverly  the  bl  me  of  a  murder  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  planned.  He  is  prevented  from  aecomr lishing  this 

last  dark  deed  by  the  tender  hearts  of  the  lesser  villains 

14 

who  only  "sin  by  halves".  They  do  not  kill  Lewson, 
but  disclose  Stukely’ s  wickedness  to  him.  Thus  Stukely 
meets  his  fate  in  the  end,  but  like  ilwood  in  The  London 
1  er chant ,  he  is  hardly  a  tragic  character  because  he  is 
completely  wicked. 

Stukely’ s  last  plot  brings  about  his  own 
punishment,  and  odds  one  last  misery  to  the  lot  of  the 
unf o r t una t e  B e v er ly .  In  p r i s o n  because  Stukely  ha  s 
served  an  action  against  him,  crazy  with  g©ie£  Beverly 
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drinks  poison.  Before  he  dies,  he  is  accused  by  stukely 

of  Lewson’ s  murder,  but  Lewson  -  after  the  method  of 

melodrama  and  contrar  to  what  the  audience  has  been  led 

to  believe  -  has  not  been  killed,  and  arrives  on  the 

scene  to  accuse  Stukely  and  clear  Beverly.  There  is  an 

appearance  of  irony  in  the  happy  discovery  which  punishes 

the  villain,  for  Beverly  has  already  drunk  the  poison  and 

although  cleared  of  the  false  accusation,  dies,  and  his 

friend  remarks  "save  but  one  error  and  this  last  fatal 

15 

deed  his  life  was  lovely".  ''  The  irony  is  only  an  appearance 
Beverly  had  drunk  the  poison  before  he  knew  he  would  be 
accused  of  Lewson’ s  murder  so  that  his  reasons  for  having 
poisoned  himself  were  as  strong  as  before. 

Stukely’s  failure  to  carry  out  his  designs 
males  the  ending  only  sentimentally  tragic.  His  wiekednes 
is  punished  too  suddenly*  there  is  a  confused  impression 
of  irony,  and  in  the  surprise  of  Lewson’ s  escape  is  a 
suggestion  of  melodrama.  Beverly’s  remorse,  his  sad 
ending,  and  the  feeling  of  tension  make  the  play  gloomy  and 
exciting,  but  the  tragic  feeling,  rather  than  being  the 
catharsis  that  results  from  a  sense  of  universality, 
depends  on  atn o sphere ,  and  in  this  again  resembles  melo¬ 
drama  . 
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Lore  even  than  in  Lillo’s  plays,  tragedy  has 
become  domesticated;  it  has  become  an  experience  which  may 
concern  the  ordinary  man.  here  is  realism  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  implication  it  sentimental  drama,  that  the  tragic 
emotions  may  be  expressed  in  domestic  scenes,  but  e 
failure  to  arrive  at  these  tragic  emotions  is  responsible 
for  a  new  unreality  in  characterization.  George  Barnwell 
and  Beverly  are  both  unreal;  they  are  very  good  men  who 
,o  very  wicked  deeds  and  yet  keep  their  nobility,  it  is 
a  tragic  fact  that  good  and  evil  may  be  mingled,  but  the 
sentimentalists  with  their  insensibility  to  poetry,  merely 
pla  ce  good  and  evil  alongside  each  other  in  the  same 
character.  Bernbaum  believes  the  tragedies  are  too  fatal¬ 
istic  since  ’’evil  propensities  cannot  be  attributed  to 
good  t:qo  le’’,but  in  The  London  Merchant  and  The  Gamester 
the  impression  of  fate  becomes  an  impression  of  unreality. 
It  is  the  unreality  found  in  melodrama,  and  is  a  result  of 
failure  to  mingle  good  and  evil  realistically. 

Sentimental  tragedy  lacks  poetry  and  Is  threatened 
by  r.  elodra::  .tic  unreality,  but  it  has  escaped  the  cold  one- 
sidednees  of  pseudo-classic  tragedy  and  the  artificial 
glory  of  heroic  tragedy.  These  sentimental  writers  prepare 
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the  way  for  dramatists  such  as  Ibsen  who,  carrying  out 
what  the  sentimentalists  only  imply,  blend  tragic  emotion 
with  realism  that  comes  fron  a  domestic  background. 
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Chapter  II 


LBv.TlMkiT-AL  COMEDY  1700-1750 
It  was  the  theatre  of  Restoration  Comedy  to 
which  the  young  Colley  Cibber  came  in  1690  with  his 
ambitions  to  be  an  actor;  his  first  play,  love  *  s  La  st 
Shift  was  written  four  years  before  Congreve’s  ,.ay  of  the 
/.or Id ,  and  Congreve  *  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh  were  all  names 
rightfully  respected  by  the  young  man  far  below  them  in 
fame  and  position  and  inferior  to  them  as  an  artist.  Yet 
Cibber  in  his  }  lays  makes  an  important  break  from,  the  old 
tradition  that  he  admired.  Being  a  professional  actor  as 
well  as  a  playwright  he  was  alert  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience  on  which  he  was  dependent,  and  realized,  evidently, 
the  changing  tone  of  its  morality.  It  was  two  years  after 
Love’s  Last  ^hift  that  Jeremy  Collier  in  1698  made  his 
famous  attack  on  the  immorality  and  profaneness  of  the 
stage,  but  even  among  theatre-goers  in  1696  there  might 
have  been  found  those  with  some  sympathy  for  his  view. 

The  courtier  audience  of  the  Restoration  had  widened  to 
include  a  larger  group  in  which  there  was  someluritan 
influence,  and  it  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Comic  Luse 
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would  have  to  mend  her  reputation  if  actors  such  as 
Cibber  were  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

Cibber  himself  probably  had  a  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  popular  taste.  That  the  morality  he  championed 
always  has  in  it  a  hint  of  insincerity  is  probably  owing 
not  to  any  conscious  hypocrisy, but  to  the  division  of  his 
sympathy  betwe  n  the  traditions  of  the  old  comedy  and  his 
inclination  (sup  orted  by  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living) 
towards  a  new  morality. 

In  Love’s  Last  .Shift  (1696)  his  pretensions  to 
virtue  are  more  modest  than  in  the  later  plays.  He  says 
in  the  prologue, 

"Neglected  virtue  is  at  least  sho?m  fair 
And  that’s  enough,  o’ conscience  for  a  play’r"! 

and  in  the  epilogue  he  almost  apologizes  for  what  virtue 

there  has  been  and  reminds  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience 

that  they  had  been  able  to  enjoy  the  hero's  lewdness  for 

p 

four  acts  before  his  repentance. 

In  the  dedication  of  The  Careless  Husband  (17C4) 
he  is  more  serious  in  his  protestations  that  a  comedy  can 
be  virtuous.  "The  best  critics  have  long  and  justly 
complained",  he  says,  "that  the  coarseness  of  characters  in 
our  late  comedies  have  been  unfit  entertainment  for  people 
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of  quality,  especially  the  ladies’;  and,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  since  none  more  worthy  would  attempt  the  task  of 
reformation  /’I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist 
the  secret  temptation  of  my  vanity,  and  so  even  struck 
the  first  blow  myself”2. 

The  virtue  that  Gibber  apologizes  for  in  Love*  s 
j  Last  ohift  is  the  reformation  of  Loveless,  the  hero  and 
the  harmlessness  of  his  only  intrigue  which  is  with  his 
wife.  Since  Loveless  is  not  aware,  however,  that  the 
beautiful  stranger  with  whom  he  falls  in  love, is  his  wife 
-Amanda,  and  since  his  reformation  is  little  more  than  a 
matter  of  inclination,  his  virtue  is  hardly  overpowering. 
"Neglected  virtue  is  shown  fair"  the  prologue  says,  snd 
Amanda’s  patient  and  faithful  love  is  rewarded  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  even  though  she  did  have  to  use  the 
wiles  of  a  courtesan  to  win  back  her  husband 

In  The  Careless  Husband ,  Gibber  strikes  a  blow 
for  virtue  when  he  makes  the  erring  -ir  Charles  Gasy 
repent,  and  resolve  tc  love  his  virtuous  wife;  he  strikes 
another  blow  at  hea  tlessness  when  Lady  Betty  Modish  is 
made  to  repent  her  coquetry.  But  Lady  Betty  is  a 
charming,  heartless  coquette  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
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play,  and  c-ir  Charles’  immorality  before  his  reformation 
makes  the  blow  struck  for  virtue  a  little  less  decisive 
than  it  might  have  been,  in  The  Careless  Husband,  however, 
there  is  a  clearer  distinction  than  in  Move’s  Last  Shift 
between  the  good  and  the  wicked,  and  oir  Charles'  choice 
of  the  good  is  ore  deliberate  than  the  choice  of  Loveless. 

In  the  dedication  of  The  Lady’s  Last  Stake  ( 1708 ) s , 
Cibber  remarks  as  if  he  were  stating  a  fact  everyone  takes 
for  granted,  "a  play  without  a  just  moral  is  a  poor  and 
trivial  undertaking"^*  A  play  is  not  only  to  have  a 
virtuous  atmosphere;  it  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  virtue, 

II 

to  teach  a  lesson.  This  play  teaches  two  lessons.  It 
is,  first,  an  attempt  to  show  a  way  in  which  "the  marriage 
chains”  may  "sit  easy”5,  and  Lady  ^ronglcve  learns  a 
wife's  1© st-on  that  an  erring  husband  can  never  be  re¬ 
claimed  as  long  as  his  wife  so  far  forgets  her  "pride  and 
prudence”  to  take  ”a  violent  notice”  of  his  wickedness. 

The  second  moral  purpose  in  the  play  lies  in  its  "exposing 

£ 

gaming  in  its  most  hideous  form  to  the  fair  sex"  . 

The  first  purpose  "to  make  the  marriage  chains 
sit  easy”  is  admirable  even  if  there  may  be  some  not 
particularly  virtuous  implications  in  the  solution  of  the 
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problem*  Cibber  defends  himself  in  the  prologue  against 
a  quarrel  that  might  b©  made  in  connection  with  hi© 

Second  moral  aim*  :  k  ing  of  Lady  Gent  Ice  he  says  , 

"Think  not  the  terrors  y-u  behold  her  in  1 

re  rudely  drown  t ‘expos©  what  has  been  seen 
But  as  the  friendly  muse’s  end ©rest  way 
To  lot  her  dangers  warn  you  from  the  depths  of 

play"?. 

. 

His  defense  only  emphasizes  the  impression  her  terrors 
give,  that  they  are  drawn  to  some  extent  in  order  that 
a  hyy ©critical  virtue  mo y  conscientiously  enjoy  immorality, 
in  the  ei  'hteenth  century  comedy ,  a  gentleman  gambler 
invariably  has  a  false  friend  who  cheats  hire  of  eve 
penny ,  and  a  woman  who  gambles  always  falls  into  the 
clutches  of  ©  villa  in  who  threatens  her  virtue.  Neither 
outcome  seem©  quite  ns  necessary  as  the  playwrights  would 
imply,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Gibber  did  not 
relish  Lord  George’s  designs  on  Lady  Gentle  as  much  as  a 
Restoration  dramatist  might  have  clone  ithout  Gibber’s 
pretension®  to  virtue*  In  the  dedication  of  the  Ron -Juror 
11718}  to  George  1,  Gibber  ©peaks  of  his  endeavours  "to 
show  what  honorable  and  laudable  use  may  be  de  of  the 
theatre*®*  He  uses  the  theatre  in  this  instance  to  expose 
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the  treason  and  ingratitude  of  non- jurors  and  their 

blindness  to  their  good-fortune  in  being  subjects  of  "a 

just  king  in  a  country  where  peace  and  prosperity  reigns. 

The  sincerity  in  Cibber’s  aim  is  chiefly  in  his  wish  to 

bring  royal  favour  on  the  theatre  in  whose  worth  he 

sincerely  believed,  for  his  picture  of  the  non- juror  is 

simply  an  effort  to  paint  an  unpopular  figure  in  the 

blcGkest  colours.  He  does  have  one  of  his  characters 

say  ’’host  of  your  non-jurors  now  are  generally  people  of 

a  free  and  open  disposition,  mighty  pretenders  to  a 

Conscience  of  Honour  indeed.  But  pou  seldom  see  them 

9 

put  on  the  least  show  of  religion"  .  The  non- juror  in  the 
play,  however,  is  not  "free  and  open";  he  is  a  hypocrite, 

a  seducer  of  women,  "a  lurking  emissary  of  Rome",  a  liar 

a 

and/villain  in  every  respect,  and  "the  laudable  use  of  the 
theatre"  has  been  to  flatter  the  powerful  group  of  people 
opposed  to  non-jurors. 

Although  he  wished  the  theatre  to  be  b  th 
virtuous  and  useful,  Cibber  was  too  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  ol  er  tradition  to  break  away  from  it  altogether.  It 
was  only  natural  that  for  him  the  old  intrigue  scenes 
should  be  synonymous  with  comedy,  and  that  his  heroes  are 
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most  at  their  ease  in  such  scenes.  Virtue  was  not  quite 
natural  to  Cibber  and  it  does  not  come  quite  easilj?-  to 
many  of  the  characters  in  the  plays.  The  embarrassment 
was  overcome  for  both  the  playwright  end  his  characters  by 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  reformation  which  makes  it 
not  only  possible  but  even  necessary  for  wickedness  as 
well  as  virtue  to  exist  in  the  plays. 

The  idea  of  reformation  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  only  in  the  sentimental  drama,  but  in  the  whole 
sentimental  attitude  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basic 
reason  for  its  importance  for  Cibber  as  later  for  ..esley 
is  a  new  recognition  of  moral  values;  Cibber  and  ..esley  are 
both  looking  towards  an  ideal  of  virtue,  end  they  both 
feel  that  sober  reason  is  not  enough  to  bring  men  nearer 
the  ideal.  Cibber  may  have  adopted  his  ideal  to  some 
extent  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  while  Lesley’s  belief 
in  the  ideal  came  from  his  heart;  Cibber’s  ideal  only 
meant  refraining  from  dissipation,  while  ..esley’ s  meant  a 
complete  dedication  of  men’s  lives  to  an  absolute  good; 
Cibber’s  instrument  of  reformation  was  emotion  with  a 
suggestion  of  shrewdness  and  his  faith  in  it  was  facile, 
while  esley  looked  to  divine  inspiration  and  only 
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achieved  his  faith  after  inward  struggle  and  suffering. 

The  two  men,  such  worlds  apart  in  temperament,  are  linked 
by  their  interest  in  morality,  and  by  their  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  reformation  to  bring  men  into  sympathy  with 

the  ideal. 

esley  found  wicked  men  and  reformed  them, 
but  Cibber,  since  he  created  his  own  characters,  had  to 
manufacture  his  own  wickedness,  and  so  had  a  temptation 
for  an  indulgence  in  wickedness  that  /esley  could  not  have 
Cibber  did  indulge  in  it  to  such* extent  that  his  morality 
is  best  described  by  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  phrase,  "immoral 
morality";  his  obvious  enjoyment  of  wickedness  gives  the 
plays  a  suggestion  of  hypocrisy,  a  suggestion  that  is  a 
little  lessened  when  we  remember  Cibber’s  natural 
sympathy  with  Restoration  comedy. 

The  idea  of  reformation  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
truth  that  wickedness  may  be  part  of  the  road  towards 
virtue,  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  lead  away 
from  virtue  as  well  as  towards  it.  Cibber’s  reformations 
thus  have  the  immoral  implication  that  wickedness  always 
has  some  moral  value,  that  it  rather  improves  the  virtue 
that  inevitably  follows  from  it,  and  that  wild  oats  make 
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the  best  harvest  after  all.  It  is  a  happily  optimistic 
belief,  and  it  is  convenient  for  Cibber  because  it  enables 
him  to  unite  v?hat  pleases  him  in  the  old  tradition  of 
comedy  with  the  new  inclination  towards  virtue,  but  it 
dees  net  elevate  his  morality. 

Cibber’s  characters  reform  when  their  emotions 
are  roused,  and  Cibber  seams  to  believe  that  these  emotions 
exist  quite  near  the  surface  even  in  the  worst  of  men. 

Since  his  own  amotion  and  that  of  his  characters  seems 
lacking  in  depth  and  earnestness  his  optimistic  faith 
seems  a  little  shallow,  -teele,  who  is  more  sincere,  makes 
the  emotion  in  his  plays  more  reflective  and  more  earnest; 
he  really  seems  to  believe  in  the  power  of  these  gentler 
emotions  to  impel  men  towards  virtue,  but  with  Cibber  one 
cannot  be  certain.  In  esley  sentimentalism  has  deepened 
into  religious  fervour  and  he  depends  on  an  infinite  power 
to  work  the  change  in  men’s  characters. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  idea  of  reformation 
Cibber  is  not  threatened  by  it  as  much  as  the  later 
sentimentalists  are,  and  esley  probably  did  not  see  the 
danger  of  it  for  himself,  but  was  made  asrare  of  it  in  his 
followers.  Reformation  can  become  an  anjoyable  experience 
in  itself  without  much  reference  to  the  virtue  it  is 
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presumably  working  towards,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  an 
over-emphasis  on  the  emotions  accompanying  the  experianc  . 

osley  was ' sometimes  dismayed  by  the  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  of  his  folio  ers  during  their  conversions,  and 
many  of  the  sentimentel  playwrights  are  dismaying  in  their 
enjoyment  of  distress  and  remorse  and  fine  feeling.  Cjbber 
does  not  run  into  this  danger  as  much  as  Steele,  for 
in. tance,  probably  because  of  the  lack  of  depth  in  his 
emotion,  but  he  is  not  altogether  free  from  it.  There  is 
a  description  in  The  on- Juror  of  an  affecting  scene 
between  the  repentant  Charles  Trueman  and  his  father.  «e 
are  told  that  "with  streaming  eyes  and  fault ’ring  tongue 
he  begged  his  (father’s)  pardon  ...  turning  back  his 
face  to  dry  his  manly  tears”1'1'.  Cibber  as  a  rule,  however, 
is  fairly  free  from  an  indulgence  in  "manly  tears". 

Cibber’s  idea  of  reformation,  for  all  that  it  has 
its  weaknes  es,  means  in  comedy  a  new  recognition  of  moral 
values.  Since  these  moral  values  are  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  the  people  in  the  plays ,  it  means  also  a  new 
reason  for  interest  in  character,  and  a  necessity  for  the 
characters  to  look  into  themselves  and  examine  their 
motives.  Before  a  man  can  reform  he  must  feel  that  his 
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behaviour  has  been  less  admirable  than  some  other  possible 
kind.  Loveless  in  Lovers  Last  shift  does  little  more  than 
follow  his  inclinations  when  he  repents,  but  most  of  the 
heiroes  and  heroines  examine  their  behaviour  more  thoroughly, 
than  Loveless  does,  and  choose  the  virtuous  way  more 
deliberately.  Even  though  it  is  feeling  that  directs 
them,  they  are  self-conscious  in  their  feeling. 

It  was  not  only  the  erring  characters  who  had 
to  measure  their  behaviour  according  to  some  more  ideal 
kind,  for  the  problem  was  not  theirs  alone,  since  their 
behaviour  reacted  on  other  people.  Lady  Easy  in  The 
Careless  Husband,  and  Lady  ronglove  in  The  Lady’s  Last 
Ltake,  although  they  are  not  the  offenders  have  to  discover 
why  their  marriages  are  unsuccessful.  These  characters 
are  also  self-conscious  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in 
morality;  they  have  problems  to  solve  and  are  thoughtful 
in  a  practical  fashion,  and  Cibber’s  optimistic  belief 
in  men’s  inclination  towards  virtue  rests  to  some  extent 
on  a  belief  in  their  good  sense.  Later  sentimental 
writers  are  as  interested  as 
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Cibber  in  character,  but  they  are  more  interested  in  the 
emotional  aspect  of  it,  end  are  ther  fore  apt  to  lack  the 
balance  that  Cibber  -ets  from  his  very  lack  of  earnestness. 

Cibber  himself,  of  course,  did  emphasize  emotion  for  its 

writers] 

own  sale  to  some  extent  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  later/1 
he  gentility  of'  Cibber’s  plays  is  another 
instance  of  his  realism;  an  interest  in  morality  was  his 
ch'ef  concern  and  he  centred  it  in  what  to  him  were  the 
most  realistic  characters.  The  writers  of  Restoration 
Comedy  had  exposed  vice  to  ridicule,  they  said,  but  they 
b  d  done  it,  not  in  the  characters  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines,  but  in  their  fools  and  false  wits.  Cibber  says 
in  the  prologue  to  The  Careless  Husband , 

"Would  not  one  swear  ’twere  taken  for  a  rule 
That  satire’s  rod  in  the  dramatic  school 
las  only  meant  for  the  ij corrigible  fool? 

...  : e  rather  think  the  persons  fit  for  plays 
Are  those  whose  birth  and  education  says 
They’ve  every  help  that  should  improve  mankind 
Yet  still  are  slaves  to  s  vile  tainted  mind"ll. 

Cibber  deliberately  chooses  genteel  characters  for  his 

purposes  of  reformation.  They  represent  the  ladies  and 

gentlemen  of  the  fashionable  audience;  their  follies  are 

genteel  follies  and  their  vices  fashionable  vices. 

event  ill  ty  grows  artificial  as  fashions  change,  but  the 
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gent  eel  characters  were  real  for  Cibber,  and  his  emphasis 
on  gentility  was  the  result  of  a  desire  to  express  the 
new  interest  in  character  through  the  most  real  people  in 

his  plays. 

In  Cibber  the  way.  is  suggested  for  the  later 
sentimental  dramatists.  he  theatre  is  definitely  to  be 
virtuous  and  useful  as  well  as  amusing.  Because  of  the 
interest  in  moral  values,  there  is  a  ne-  interest  in 
character , centering  chiefly  in  emotion  since  that  is  the 
means  cf  accomplishing  reformation;  end  since  problems  of 
character  have  been  made  the  subject  of  comedy,  and  been 
given  a  new  dignity  comedy  has  been  raised  from  "the 
lower  part"  to  gentility. 


Bichard  Steele’s  plays  were  contemporary  with 
Cibber%,  and  for  a  time  Steele, like  Cibber,  was  a  theatre- 
manager  as  well  as  playwright,  and  had  that  additional 
reason  for  an  interest  in  the  theatre. 

s  in  Cibber,  the  centre  of  his  sentimentalism 
is  in  his  concern  for  virtue  and  in  his  desire  to  make 
the  stage  fit  for  polite  society.  Steele,  of  course, 
unlike  Cibber,  was  interested  in  the  politeness  of  society 
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apart  from  the  stage,  and  his  moral  earnestness  is  more 
convincing  than  Cibber’s.  In  the  preface  to  The  Funeral 
(1702)  he  speaks  of  the  innocence  of  the  comedy  which  had 
recommended  it  to  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire1' 
and  in  the  dedication  of  The  Tender  Husband  (1705)  he 
writes  to  -ddison,  "I  should  not  offer  it  to  you  ...  had 
I  not  been  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  might  look  ill- 
natured,  immoral  or  prejudicial  to  what  the  better  part  of 
mankind  hold  sacred”!3.  He  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
Jeremy  Collier’s  attack  on  the  stage  and  in  his  tpology 
says  that  The  Lying  Lover  (1704)  was  written  after  he 
”took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  comedy  in  the  severity 
he  (Collier)  required”14.  The  prologue  to  the  same  play 
points  out  that 

"...the  author  treads  the  stage 

ith  just  regard  to  a  reforming  ageq13 

and  in  the  preface  tteele  admits  that  the  English  stage 

has  "often  extremely  offended”  against  "the  manners,  laws, 

religion  and  policy"  of  the  nation.  "I  thought  therefore” 

he  continues,  "it  would  be  an  honest  ambition  to  attempt 

8  comedy  which  might  be  no  improper  entex tainment  in  a 

Christian  commonwealth"10.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 

sincerity  of  dteele’s  aims  and  the  virtue  he  admires  has 
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a  sincerer  ring  to  it  than  Cibber* s. 

There  is  another  quality  about  Steele’s  sentimen¬ 
talism  that,  while  not  altogether  absent  in  Cibber’s,  seems 
more  deliberate  in  ^teele  -  that  is,  his  emphasis  on  the 
gentle  emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity.  It  is  through  the 
tender  emotions  that  he  accomplishes  his  moral  purpose  with¬ 
in  the  ploys,  and  through  them  also  that  he  wins  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  audience.  In  the  preface  to  The  Lying  Lover  he 
speaks  of  "the  anguish  and  remorse"Young  Bookwit  feels  when 
in  "the  fifth  act  (he)  ©wakes  from  his  debauch".  "The 
anguish  he  there  expresses,  and  the  mutual  sorrow  between  an 
only  child  and  a  tender  father  in  distress,  are,  perhaps  an 

injury  to  the  rules  cf  comedy,  but  1  am  sure  they  are  ©  jus- 

17 

tice  to  those  of  morality".  Remorse  brings  Young  Bookwit 
to  his  senses,  pity  for  his  distress  makes  the  audience  for¬ 
give  him,  and  to  both  Young  Bookwit  and  the  audience  Virtue 
appears  -triumphant. 

It  is  in  the  epilogue  to  the  same  play  that  Steele 
writes  an  eulogy  on  Pity,  which  he  acknowledges  he  has  made 
use  of  to  "chastise  delight": 

"...  generous  pity  of  a  painted  woe 
Makes  us  ourselves  both  more  approve  and  know. 

What  is  that  touch  within  which  nature  gave 
For  man  to  man  £’er  fortune  made  a  slave? 

Sure  it  descends  from  that  dread  Po!  er  alone 
Who  levels  thunder  from  His  awful  throne. 

And  shakes  both  worlds  -  yet  hears  the  wretched  groan. 
fTis  what  the  ancient  sage  could  ne‘er  define 
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Viondered  -  and  called  part  human,  part  divine. 

*Tis  that  pure  joy  which  guardian  angels  know 
when  timely  they  assist  their  cere  below, 

When  they  the  good  protect,  the  ill  oppose. " 

-  and  then  the  whole  thing  is  neatly  turned  with  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  rueen  Anne  - 

,MTis  what  our  sovereign  feels  when  she  bestows, 

Which  gives  her  glorious  cause  such  high  success 
That  only  on  the  stage  you  see  distress"^. 

The  Conscious  Lovers  (1723),  the  most  sentimental 
of  the  plays,  met  with  the  same  opposition  as  The  Lying 
Lover .  The  critics  who  had  found  the  'anguish  and  remorse" 
in  the  latter  play  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  comedy  did  not 
approve  of  the  tearful  scene  in  which  Indiana  discovers  her 
father.  Steele  defends  his  play  b  cause  the  emotion  roused 
by  such  a  scene  is  "a  justice  to  the  rules  of  morality", 
and  surely,  he  implies,  comedy  and  morality  should  not  be 
irreconcileable.  "Anything  that  has  its  foundations  in 
happiness  and  success  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  object  of 
comedy;  and  sure  it  must  be  an  improvement  of  it  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  joy  too  exquisite  for  laughter,  that  can  have  no 
spring  but  in  delight  ...  I  must  therefore  contend  that 
the  te&rs  which  were  shed  on  that  occasion  flowed  from 
reason  and  good  sense"-1-  . 
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Steele  is  proud  if  his  audience  sheds  tears, 

and  he  taker  care  that  the  characters  in  the  ploys  also 

will  have  tender  enough  feelings  not  to  be  ashamed  of  a 

few  tears,  enderness  is  in  all  their  relationships 

with  each  other,  Sven  in  the  least  emotional  play  The 

Tender  iusband ,  Mr,  Clerimont,  although  his  feelings  may 

be  somewhat  shallow,  has  some  tenderness  for  his  wife 

and  provokes  her  only  for  her  own  good.  There  is  much 

tenderness  between  fathers  and  children,  "Oh,  my  boy, 

ray  son”,  says  the  repentant  Lord  Brumpton  in  The  Funeral, 

,Toh,  oh,  these  passions  are  too  strong  for  my  old  frame, 

20 

eh',  the  sweet  torture”  •  In  The  Lying  Lover,  Old 

Bookwit ,  a  forgiving  fat  her  ,  exclaim  s  ,"0h,  my  son!  my 

son!  rise  and  support  thy  father!  I  sink  with  tenderness 

my  ■  child;  come  to  my  arms  while  thou  art  mina"2^, 

Humphry,  in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  is  an  example 

of  a  servant  tenderly  devotee  to  his  master,  but  his 

"tenderness  and  generosity"  are  not  equal  to  Trusty’s  in 

The  Funeral,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  wipe  his  eyes  as  he 

thinks  of  his  young  master’s  happier  days,  and  who 

"cannot  bear  the  joy"  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  be  the 

means  of  saving  the  beloved  family  from,  which  he  has  had 
2Z 

his  bread.  '" 
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In  the  first  four  acts  of  The  Lying  Lover, 
friendship  is  a  light-hearted  thing,  especially  the 
Ladies'  Friendship,  but  in  the  last  act  the  "noble  friend¬ 
ship"  and "transcendent  virtue"  of  Latine  make  him 
willingly  offer  his  own  life  to  save  his  friend.  In  the 
same  exalted  spirit  resulting  from  tender  feelings  of 
friendship,  Cample y  in  The  Funeral  slips  three  hundred 
pounds  into  the  song  he  leaves  for  Lord  Hardy. "In  how 
careless  a  manner  that  fellow  does  the  greatest  actions.'" 

prz 

says  Lord  Hardy  with  understandable  gratitude. 

Singe  love  is  one  of  the  tender  pa ssions, oteele' 
heroes  are  particularly  gentle  and  tender.  "Oh  my  heart 
aches  at  the  disturbance  which  1  give  her,  but  she  must 
not  see  it", says  Cample,  in  The  Funeral  when  he  is  brow¬ 
beating  Lady  Harriet  Lovely  a  little  to  make  iier  aware  of 
the  follies  of  coguetry.^4  And  Bevil  in  The  Conscious 
Lovers,  treats  Indiana  with  courtesy  rid  gentleness  and 
regrets  that  it  is  necessary  she  should  be  tortured  with 
doubt  for  so  long*  The  heroes  may  be  gay  or  thoughtless 
like  Young  Bookwit ,  they  may  be  slightly  condescending 
and  self-righteous,  but  they  ore  never  heartless  or 
cynical. 
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The  tender  feelings  could  produce  "a  joy  too 

exquisite  for  laughter1’  and  threatened  the  spirit  of  comedy 

however , 

because  of  their  association  with  tears;  there  was^nother 
danger;  Tor  they  were  apt  to  become  so  exalted  in 

their  expression  that  exquisite  joy  in  turn  gave  way  to 
bombast,  even  n  ore  foreign  to  comedy  than  tears.  The  last 
scenes  in  The  Lying  Lover  and  in  The  Conscious  Lovers  are 
spoilt  in  this  way. 

Sometimes  these  noble  feelings  in  ^teele  are 
exalted  in  a  quieter  kind  of  way,  and  then  arc  rather  like 
the  fine  feeling  that  is. one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  later  sentimental  comedy.  Indiana’s  ’’conscious 

OK 

innocence”  in  the  fa  e  of  appearances  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  later  eighteenth  centur.  delicacy;  and  Bevil 

Junior’s  obedience  to  his  father  is  more  a  matter  of 

. 

delicacy  than  emotion.  '’Their  fear  of  giving  each  other 
pain”,  says  Humphry,  speaking  of  the  Bevils  is  attended 
with  constane  mutual  uneasiness"22*.  Bevil  unior  has  no 
intention  of  obeying  his  father  by  marrying  Lucinda,  but 
his  fear  of  giving  him  pain  makes  him  practise  his  "honest 
dissimulation"  until  Providence  enables  him  to  have  his  own 
way  without  being  uilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty. 
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A  good-hearted  character  can  be  thoughtless  and 
more  or  less  unaw.re  of  himself,  in  spite  of  his  tender 
feelings;  but  characters  conscious  of  their  feelings  must 
have  some  reflection  and  thoughtfulness,  even  it  it  is 
guided  by  emotion*  This  thoughtfulness  Is  not  very 
obvious  in  most  of  the  comedy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
centur  ,  but  it  is  certainly  suggested  in  Steele. 

Steele’s  sentimentalism  which  could  portray 
tender  feelings  and  noble  feelings  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal 
virtue  could  also  express  itself  in  support  of  particular, 
practical  things.  He  admits2 ^  that  he  wrote  The  Conscious 
Lovers  chiefly  for  the  scene  in  which  Bevil  after  a 
struggle  with  his  fe  lings  decides  on  an  honour  higher 
then  the  fashionable  one,  which  made  a  virtue  out  of  the 
murderous  practice  of  duelling.  Young  Lookwit ,  also,  after 
he  has  awal-oned  from’  his  Debauch,  sees  the  wickedness  of 
it.  "Honour J"  he  exclaims.  "The  horrid  application  of 
that  sacred  word  to  a  revenge  against  friendship,  law  and 
reason  is  a  damned  last  shift  of  tho  damned  envious  foe  of 
the  human  race"  . 

Steele  is  very  firm  in  his  belief  that  a  good 
parent  allows  his  child  some  liberty,  and  that  particular 
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idea  he  often  works  into  his  plays.  ir  Harry  Gxubbins 
in  The  Tender  Husband  is  an  example  of  a  foolish  old  man 
#10  tries  to  preserve  his  dignity  .  ith  a  cane,  while  Hr. 

Bevil  iJn.  The  Conscious  Levers  is  his  virtuous  antithesis. 

In  the  first  scene  cf  the  j lay  he  explains  his  attitude. 

"I  have  myself  in  some  part  of  my  life,  lived  ( indeed) 
with  freedom,  but,  I  hope  without  reproach.  Now  I  thought 
liberty  would  be  as  little  injurious  to  my  son;  therefore 
as  soon  as  he  grew  towards  manhood  1  indulged  him.  after 

i'l 

his  own  manner.  I  knew  not  how  otherwise  to  judge  of  his 
inclination:  for  what  can  be  concluded  from  a  behaviour 

: 

under  restraint  and  fear?"^ 

;  long  with  their  confidence  in  human  nature  the 

eighteenth  century  sentimentalists  have  a  confidence  in 

Irovidenee  that  cai.not  always  be  dignified  by  calling  it  a 

belief  in  God,  for  sometimes  it  seems  to  consist  only  in  a 

belief  that  whatever  sacrifices  a  man  of  feeling  may  make 

he  will  not  suffer  for  them. 

In  The  Funeral  rusty  says  piously, 

"All  that  is  ours  is  to  be  justly  bent 
And  Heaven  in  its  own  cause  will  bless  the  event "?G 

and  in  The  Conscious  Lovers  Bevil  says  in  the  sains  tone  , 

"That  e’er  the  generous  mind  itself  denies 
The  secret  care  of  rrovidence  supj:lies"31 . 

K 


. 

. 
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This  makes  a  rather  shabbily  painless  thine  of  virtue. 

Generally,  hov  ever ,  there  is  complete  sincer¬ 
ity  -bout  -  tcele’s  virtue  as  there  is  humanity  in  his 
emphasis  on  pity  and  tenderness. 

ven  in  his  light-hearted  comic  scenes  oteele  is 
not  unconcerned  ■  ith  mor  1  earnestness  and  the  tender 
emotions.  Bridget,  Clerimont’s  ’"charming  heroine"  in  Th 
Tender  Husband,  is  lovable  enough  in  her  absurdity  tic 
apj  eal  to  the  tender  emotions,  nd  there  is  a  hint  of 
moral  earnestness  in  the  fact  that  . teele  gives  his  witty 
dialogue  to  characters  wantin'  in  virtue,  such  as  Lady 
Brumptcn  and  the  gossips  in  The  funeral  and  Lrs.  Clermont 
in  The  1  e nd er  Hus ba i. cl ,  to  scoundrels  like  the  prisoners 
in  the  Newgate  scene  in  The  r. yin;  lovers  or  to  servants 
like  Tom  and  Phyllis  in  The  Conscious  Lovers.  Polite  and 
virtuous  people,  the  implication  is,  are  not  witty. 

In  ateele,  moral  earnestness  has  more  definitely 

than  in  Cibber  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on  emotion. 

a 

Anguish  and  remorse,  pity  and  tenderness  and /suggest ion  of 

delicacy  hive  been  brought  out  in  various  characters  and 
situations,  motion  is  empha sized,  but  generally  as  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  for  its  own  sake  only.  It  has 
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in  it,  however,  a  reflectiveness  that,  although  it  links 
it  on  one  hand  to  thoughtfulness,  suggests  on  the  other 
the  passive,  aquiescent  emotion  that  is  content  to  exist 
for  itself. 


dison's  sentimental  play.  The  Drum,  or  (1716), 
has  a  virtuous  aim  -  to  rescue  marriage  from  the  raillery 
of  the  stage  and  a  virtous  atmosphere.  s  the  play¬ 
wright  says  himself  it  is  a  play  in  which  there  is 

"No  court-int rigue ,  no  city  cuckoldom 
...  No  smutty  thought  in  doubtful  phrase  expressed". 

H  is  characteristic  of  ddison,  who  wished  to  bring 

"philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  end 

colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables 

and  in  coffee-houses"33  that  he  shrtrld  bring  Virtue  down 

from  the  clouds  and  give  it  a  new  homeliness  in  a  picture 

of  a  husband  and  wife  who  did  not  have  to  struggle  vainly 

with  ’wickedness  for  four  acts  before  they  realized  the  good 

sense  of  being  virtuous.  Sir  George  Truman  does  take  the 

rather  absurd  method  of  disguising  himself  as  a  conjurer 

to  test  his  wife’s  constancy,  and  there  is  a  ghost  in  the 

play,  but  for  all  that  it  is  a  calm,  good-humoured  affair. 

..ddison  promises 
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”Though  with  a  ghost  our  comedy  be  heightened 

Ladies,  upon  my  word  you  shan’t  be  frightened”0^. 

Tinsel  is  the  character  in  the  play  who 
pretends  to  wit;  Lady  Truman  amuses  herself  with  him,  but 
her  good  sense  soon  discovers  that  he  is  silly  and  his  wit 
tawdry.  Lady  Truman’s  idea  of  a  wit  is  .-ir  George.  Tinsel 
is  not  a  wit,  but  a  rake;  he  jests  on  serious  subjects, 
he  pretends  to  be  a  free-thinker  and  he  courts  a  lady  for 
the  sake  of  her  money.  .e  have  to  take  Lady  'Truman’s  word 
that  Sir  George  is  a  wit,  for  he  does  not  seem  at  all 
scintillating.  He  has,  however,  a  pleasant  temper  and  is 
capable  of  tern  er  feelings,  and  this  «  s  probably  what  Lady 
Truman  looked  for  in  a  wit. 

Sir  George’s  tender  feelings  are  less  spontaneous 
than  those  of  the  characters  in  oteele’s  plays.  He  seems 
to  have  a  little  of  the  .  pectator  in  him  even  when  he  is 
most  moved.  ’’That  dear  woman!”  he  exclaims,  when,  after 
his  long  absence,  he  returns  to  find  his  wife  in  the 
company  of  Tinsel.  "The  sight  of  her  unmans  me.  1  could 
weep  for  tenderness  did  I  not  at  the  same  time  feel  an 
indignation  rise  in  me  to  see  that  wretch  with  her.  ^nd 
yet  I  cannot  but  smile  to  see  her  in  the  company  of  her 
first  and  second  husband  at  the  same  time”25.  (Sir 


George ’ s  fear  is,  of  course,  groundless; 

Lady  Truman,  although  she  believed  her  husband  dead, 
would  never  have  married  Tinsel). 

There  was  tender  feeling  between  Sir  George  and 
his  servants.  hon  they  talk  to  him  in  his  conjurer’s 
disguise  their  artlessness  can  make  his  heart  melt  as  it 
does  in  the  following  conversation. 

’’Sir  Georgs.  Did  you  love  ^ir  George? 

Butler.  Everybody  loved  him. 

Coachman.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish  at 
the  news  of  his  death. 

Gardener.  He  was  the  best  neighbour- 
Butler.  The  kindest  husband- 
Coachman.  The  truest  friend  to  the  poor. 

Butler.  Ky  lady  took  on  mightily;  we  all  thought 
it  would  have  been  the  death  of  her. 

Sir  George.  1  protest  this  follow  melts  me  -  I  think 
the  time  long  till  1  am  their  master  again  that  I  may  ; 

be  kind  to  them. "36 

Virtue  and  tenderness  have  become  thoroughly 

domesticated.  Because  they  are  mac e  more  matter  of  ihct 

they  are  inclined  toward:  a  likeable  smugness;  but  because 

they  are  not  in  so  much  danger  of  getting  out  of  hand 
kind  of 

they  have  a /sureness  about  them*  1  one  of  the  sentimental 
writers  more  than  ddison  gives  the  impression  of 
believing  implicitly  in  what  he  is  professing. 


.illiam  Taverner’s  Artful  ife  (1717)  is  in  the 
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moral- immoral  tradition  of  Cibber.  Lady  Absent’s  husband 
neglects  her  through  sheer  laziness,  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  to  rouse  some  jealousy  in  her  husband,  Lady 
Absent  encourages  the  attentions  of  Sir  Francis  uprightly, 
a  fop  who  has  ruined  her  niece  and  is  making  addresses  to 
her  sister.  The  plot  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  old 
intrigue  situations, and  because  Lord  bsent  is  finally 
roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  cleverness  of  his  wife, 
and  relieved  to  find  that  she  is  virtuous  after  all,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  virtuous  concluding  sentiment 
that 

’’Virtue  in  women  in  a  married  life 
Alone  prevents  or  heals  domestic  strife.”*5' 

Sentimental  poetic  justice  is  dealt  out  by  Sir  Francis 

being  forced  to  marry  Lady  Absent’s  niece. 

The  emphasis  is,  however,  definitely  on  im¬ 
morality.  -ir  Francis’  conversion  consists  only  in  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  though  Lady  Absent 
may  have  had  virtuous  intentions  in  her  adventures,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  the  playwright  did  in  describing 
them. 


Henry  Fielding’s  Parson  Adams  says  that  The 
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Conscious  Lovers  is  the  only  play  he  knows  that  is  Tit  for 
a  Christian  to  see,  that  "it  contains  some  things  almost 
solemn  enough  for  a  sermon”38.  Fielding  evidently  was 
aware  of  what  a  threat  tears  were  to  the  Comic  Muse;  he 
excelled  in  burlesque  and  wrote  his  comedies  in  the  vein 
of  Congreve.  Yet  he  is  not  free  from  the  qualities  we 
associate  with  sentimentalism,  -Love  in  Several  Basques 
(1727),  The  Temple  Beau  (1729)  and  The  Modern  Husband 
(1731)  have  definitely  sentimental  characteristics. 

Although  he  is  interested  in  manners  and  in  intrigue 
rather  than  in  individuals,  and  although  there  are  witty 
characters  in  the  plays,  the  intrigue  and  the  wit  always 
have  morality  as  their  criterion. 

There  is  a  good  scene  in  The  Modern  Husband  in 
which  Lord  Richly  entertains  the  fools  who  fawn  upon  him, 
but  Lord  Richly  is  drawn  with  no  tolerant  hand,  not  only 

■1 

because  of  his  evil  designs  on  the  virtuous  Mrs.  Bel lama nt , 
but  also  because  of  his  insolent  assumption  of  superiority 
towards  the  rest  of  the  world  -  a  superiority  grounded 
only  on  wealth.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  .Merit  and 
Mr.  Bravemore  are  not  very  welcome  at  his  levees.  Congreve, 
of  course,  would  not  have  allowed  Mr.  Merit  or  Mr.  Brave- 
more  either;  Millamant  found  even  Mirabel  sententious  - 
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what  v.'ould  she  have  thought  of  them? 

^rs.  Modern  in  the  same  play  lives  a  life  of 
fashion  with  some  grace.  Sho  does  not  condescend  to  pay 
her  bills,  she  sends  her  empty  coach  to  pay  her  calls,  she 
keeps  company  with  Mrs.  witless,  Mrs.  Ruin  and  Mrs.  Fiddle- 
Faddle.  .hen  polite  company,  however,  has  degenerated  from 
Lady  ishforts ,.  Mrs*  Fainalls  and  Mrs.  Frails  to  c<  it  less, 
Ruin  and  Fiddle-Fade le  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Modern  is 
not  clever  enough  to  be  mistress  of  herself  or  her 
surroundings,  that  she  is  impotent  and  unavailing  and  loses 
every  shred  of  dignity  before  the  end  of  the  play. 

'ihe  rakes  in  Restoration  comedy  were  happy  in 
their  intrigues,  but  Fielding’s  in  these  plays  are  miserable. 
5£r.  Bellamant  is  early  tortured  by  remorse,  and  thinking  of 
his  injured  wife  he  says,  "If  to  rob  a  woman  who  brought 
me  beauty,  fortune,  love  and  virtue;  if  the  hazard  of 
making  her  miserable  be  no  breach  of  honour,  robbers  and 
murderers  may  be  honorable  men"3^.  dnd  this  is  before  the 
fifth  act.  The  vain  attempts  at  villainy  made  by 
Valentine  in  The  Temple  Beau  give  him  no  pleasure  except 
in  the  forgiveness  he  receives  from  Clarissa. 

Young  wilding,  the  Temple  Beau,  is  quite  free 
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froin  the  note  of  disapproval.  This  "dear  honest  reprobate" 
is  not  frowned  on,  either  for  the  deception  of  his  irascible 
old  father,  for  his  intrigues  with  Lady  Lucy  and  Lady 
Gravely  or  for  his  not  at  all  lofty  inclinations  for 
Bellaria’s  fortune.  Unlike  later  dear  honest  reprobates  he 
is  not  made  to  repent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  a 
I  good  heart.  .hat  links  him  to  characters  in  later  senti¬ 
mental  comedy  and  makes  him  different  from  those  of  the 
Restoration  is  that  the  comedy  of  his  character  is  based  on 
his  good  humour  rather  than  on  his  cleverness.  ..Tiding  is 
permitted  to  stay  unreformed  and  so  of  course  cannot  win 
a  heroine. 

Lady  Lucy  and  Lady  Gravely  are  almost  in  the 
older  tradition.  They  are  reminiscent  of  Mrs.  Fainall  and 
Mrs.  Frail,  the  two  sisters  in  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love. 

In  one  short  scene,  Congreve  reveals  the  characters  of  the 
prude  and  the  coquette,  their  realization  that  they  are 
very  much  the  same  and  had  bet  er  live  in  "sisterly 
secrecy  and  affection": 

"Mrs.  Foresight.  ...  you  were  never  at  the  Co rid ’ s  End7 

Mrs.  Frail.  No. 

Mrs.  Foresight .  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face? 

Mrs.  Frail.  Your  faceit  hat’s  your  face? 

Mrs.  Foresight .  No  matter  for  that,  it’s  as  good  a 
face  as  yours. 

Mrs.  Frail.  Not  by  a  dozen  year’s  wearing.  But  1  do 
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deny  it  positively  to  your  face  then. 

Mrs .Foresight .  I’ll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face;-  for  I'll  swear  your  impudence  has  put  me  out 
of  countenance;  but  look  you  here, now  -  where  did  you 

lose  this  gold  bodkin?  -  0  sister,  sister.’ - 

Mrs.  Frail.  ell,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you 
find  this  bodkin?  0  sister  sister!  -  sister  evexy  way. 
I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that  one  should 
take  great  care  when  one  makes  a  thrust  in  fencing, 
net  to  lie  open  oneself. 

Mrs. Foresight .  It’s  very  true,  sister;  well,  since 
all’s  out,  and  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded, 
let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of 
one  another  and  grow  better  friends  than  before."40 

Fielding  uses  the  same  amount  of  material  for  several 
scenes  throughout  The  Temple  Beau.  The  dialogue  is  much 
heavier,  cf  course,  but  there  is  too  a  different  tone  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  characters.  Mrs.  Fainall  and 
Mrs.  Frail  are  too  wise  and  too  frail,  it  is  true,  but 
such  a  vulgar  word  as  wicked  can  hardly  be  associated  with 
them.  Lady  Lucy  and  Lady  Gravely  are  engaged  in  playing 
a  game  too,  but  it  is  no  longer  as  delightful,  as  light¬ 
hearted  and  as  sure  of  success  as  in  Love  for  love.  In 
The  Tern  pie  Beau  real  values  of  good' and  evil  are  suggesting 
them  selves,  and  Lady  Lucy's  "0,  for  heaven’s  sake,  let  us 
la\  aside  all  our  quarrels  and  take  care  of  both  our 
reputations"4^-  has  none  of  the  artificial  but  charming 
politeness  of  Mrs.  Frail’s  "C 
way! " 


sister,  sister!  sister  every 
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Field  ing ’ s  comic  muse  in  these  plays  often  has  a 
real  severity  about  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  disguises  and 
intrigues  of  Love  in  several  asques  there  is  ..isemore's 
comment,  "Ay,  that  town!  that  worst  of  wildernesses 
where  follies  spread  like  thorns;  where  men  act  the  part  of 
tigers  and  women  of  crocodiles;  where  vice  lords  it  like 
a  lion,  and  virtue,  that  j)hoenix,  is  so  rarely  seen  that 
she  is  believed  a  fable". The  speech  is  in  keeping  with 
Wisemore*  s  character,  and  Fielding’s  sympathy  does  not 
seem  to  be  a s  wholly  as  Cibber’s  on  the  side  of  the  folly 
he  condemns. 

Veromil  in  The  Temple  Beau  admires  virtue. 

"Virtue  is  a  diamond",  he  says  /’which  when  the  world 
despises  ’tis  plain  that  knaves  and  fools  have  too  much 
sway  therein"  ,  and,  like  the  heroes  in  Steele’s  plays  he 
finds  the  honour  that  makes  men  fight  duels  "Fine  honour 
truly!  Just  the  reverse  of  Christianity"44.  Veromil  has 
only  affection  and  respect  for  his  father  although  the 
latter  had  not  been  a  kind  parent.  He  knows  the  value  of 


•<f. 


friendship -"To  hold,  to  embrace  so  dear  a  friend"  he  says 


to  Valentine  /'effaces  ever}  care 


r?  45 


There  is  no  comedy 


or  cynicism  to  smirch  his  tender  feelings  for  Bella r ia  , 
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a  heroine  whose  honesty,  aim  licity  and  dignity  are 
characteristic  of  Fielding's  heroines. 

The  tender  feelings  are  supreme  in  dialogue  such 

..J 

as  the  following  from  The  Temple  Beau: 

"Bellcria.  And  this  embrace,  which  pulls  you  to  my 
heart,  assures  you  that  I  know  I  hold  my  Veronr'l 
for  none  but  him  these  arms  should  e’er  encircle. 
Veromil.  My  dear,  my  tender  love."x6 

The  tender  feelings  of  Mr.  Bellamant  in  i'he  -  odern  Busbarid 

are  stronger  than  his  wickedness.  In  his  remorse  and 

repentance  he  is  a  sentimental  hero,  and  Mrs.  Bellamant, 

with  her  virtue,  tatience  and  generous  forgiveness,  is  a 

sentimental  heroine. 

Fielding  can  be  sincerely  gloomy,  as  in  .dsemore ' i 
speech  about  men  acting  the  part  of  tigers  and  women  of 
crocodiles,  but  his  own  good  feeling  cannot  wholly  leave 
that  impression  -  even  about  women.  "Women  are  like 
books”  , says  Merit al  in  Love  in  several  Basques.  "Malice 
and  envy  will  easily  lead  you  to  the  detection  of  their 
faults;  but  their  beauties  good  judgment  only  can  discover 
and  good  nature  relish"^7. 

The  feeling  in  Fielding  might  be  called  good 
feeling  rather  than  tender  feeling.  He  could  never  have 
written, as  Steele  did, a  play  in  which  the  plot  depends  on 
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"the  anguish  and  remorse”  of  a  character.  Mr.  Bellamant 
repents,  not  by  having  his  emotions  worked  on,  but  rather  - 
like  Goldsmith’s  Good-Natured  Han  -  by  coming  to  his 
senses.  It  is  Veromil’s  reasoning  that  reforms  Valentine 
in  The  Temple  Bee  u.  In  spite  of  his  rather  ornate 
language  there  is  good  sense  at  the  bottom  of  what  he 
says  to  his  friend,  "Beauty,  my  Valentine  as  the  flowery 
blossom,  soon  fades;  but  the  diviner  excellencies  of  the 
mind,  xike  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  remain  in 
it,  when  all  those  charms  are  withered.  Had  not  that 
beauteous  shell  so  perfect  an  inhabitant  and  were  our 
souls  not  linked,  not  joined  so  fast  together,  by  Heaven 
I  would  resign  her  to  my  friend "46 #  The  feeling  in 
Fielding  is  there,  but  the  emotion  is  guided  by  reason. 

Fielding  in  the  epilogue  to  The  Modern  Husband 


speaks  of 

"The  stage  which  was  not  for  low  farce  designed 
But  to  divert,  instruct  and  mend  mankind"^9 

and  he  has  real  sympathy  for  virtue  -  a  sympathy  that 

links  him  with  Cibber  and  -teele  more  than  with  Restoration 

comedy  from  which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  crying 

to  break  away  as  much  as  Cibber  and  Steele.  Sven  in  these 

rather  sentimental  plays  there  is  an  unsentimental  energy 
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behind  his  plots  and  characters  not  found  in  Cibber's  in 
which  we  can  always  half  fancy  the  playwright's  eye  on  the 
audience,  or  in  Lteele's  in  which  even  the  comic  scenes 
have  a  gentle  reflectiveness  about  them. 

Fielding  could  write  partly  in  the  old  vein  and 
partly  in  the  new  and  yet,  unlike  Cibber,  seem  quite 
sincere.  It  may  be  that  because  he  was  less  ashamed  of 
wickedness  than  either  Cibber  or  Cteele  he  had  a  surer 
belief  in  virtue;  his  attitude  towards  virtue  is  more 
realistic  than  theirs  because  he  did  not  feel  the  same 
urgency  to  vindicate  it,  although  he  did  believe  it  should 
be  vindicated,  /lthough  he  could  speak  bitterly  against 
folly  he  was  not  roused  enough  to  be  a  reformer.  In  the 
same  way,  although  he  was  a  man  of  feeling,  he  did  not 
reflect  over -much  on  the  feeling.  Compared  with 
Restoration  Comedy,  however,  his  ^lsys  are  in  the 
sentimental  tradition,  for  there  is  some  emphasis  on 
; tender  feeling,  and  virtue  is  the  norm. 

The  married  Philosopher  (1752)  translated  by 
John  Kelly  from  the  French  of  Destouches,  is,  Hicoll  says, 
"the  first  translation  into  English  of  a  French  drame,  and 
the  forerunner  of  a  whole  series  of  French-inspired 
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sentimental  dramas”55. 

Because  Bellefleur,  the  married  philosopher,  on 
whose  failings  the  plot  depends,  is  not  a  rake,  Cibber’s 
questionable  kind  of  moral  earnestness  is  unnecessary. 
Bellefleur’s  failing  is  a  mixture  of  pride  and  cowardice. 

He  is  married  to  a  woman  he  loves  but  is  afraid  to  own  it 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  his  wealthy  old  uncle; 
even  more  than  his  wrath,  however,  he  fears  the  laughter 
of  the  wits  should  they  learn  of  his  Philosophy’s  sad 
defeat  when  it  encountered  Female  Charms.  As  Sir  Harry 
Sprightly  says  ”in  a  word  the  man  is  very  wise,  and  very 
silly”51. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  author  are  the  lines 

"Democritus  himself  would  gush  in  tears 
while  poor  elissa  in  distress  appears”52 

and  Bellefleur’s  instence  on  the  secrecy  of  the  marriage 

does  give  distress  to  -..el is  a  his  wife,  especially  as  Bir 

Harry  Sprightly  insists  on  annoying  her  with  his  attentions. 

But  the  pathos  of  the  situation  is  not  played  on  with  the 

same  insistence  as  Indiana’s  in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  for 

instance,  or  as  Lady  Easy’s  in  Cibber’s  Careless  Husband. 

Melissa  is  a  woman  of  sense  and  can  put  ^ir  Harry  in  his 

I 

place  quite  decisively.  ’’Don’t  deceive  yourself,  Sir 
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Harry",  she  tells  him,  ’for  know  that  should  Youth,  Beauty, 
Eloquence,  and  Love  all  joined  together  in  the  person  of  a 
prince,  endeavour  to  make  me  change,  their  attempts  would 

g  3 

be  just  as  useless  as  yours  have  been"."  She  is  annoyed 
with  Sir  ^arry  and  grieved  with  her  husoand,  but  she  keeps 
both  her  grief  and  annoyance  within  reasonable  bounds. 

&kat  finally  determines  Belle fleur  to  despise 
the  "toothless  ridicule"  he  so  much  feared  is  his  wife’s 
need  of  protection  against  the  wrath  of  his  uncle,  and 
uelissa  thanks  him  "for  this  endearing  tenderness”,  but  the 
emphasis  on  tenderness  is  sli  ;ht  on  thevhole. 

The  play,  however, is  filled  with  fine  feeling, 
vielis  a’s  constancy  is  ^oyal  and  unswerving;  Bellefleur’s 
father  has  lost  his  fortune  through  humanity;  Sir  ^arry, 
although  he  is  the  foolish  beau  in  the  play  has  enough 
fine  feeling  to  refuse  the  fortune  of  Belie fleur’s  uncle 
rather  than  deprive  Bellefleur  of  it,  and  as  the  epilogue 
says  of  Bellefleur, 

"An  inward  reverence  for  the  i>vely  fair 
Breathes  in  his  vows  and  sanctifies  his  air".'-'4 

Delicacy  of  feeling  is  as  important  in  this  play  as 

aorality  and  tenderness. 


f'-  rv  J 
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The  prologue  says, 

"If  you  applaud  you  will  reform  the  age 

And  sense  and  wit  resume  again  the  stage. 

and  there  is  some  justice  in  the  remark,  for  delicacy  of 
feeling  depends  to  home  extent  on  taste  which  implies 
judgment  and  proportion  -  better  allies  of  comedy  than 
is  a  good  heart.  Delicacy,  however,  like  any  other  kind 
of  feeling  is  apt  to  be  hard  to  control;  when  it  is  used 
too  much  in  the  cause  of  virtue  it  is  apt  to  lose  its 
" sense  and  witn  and  when  it  is  treated  too  superficially 
it  degenerates  into  a  false  delicacy,  the  "sentimentalism 
scorned  by  sensible  people  in  the  lest  half  of  the 
century. 


There  is  some  delicacy  in  The  lady's  Revenge 

(1733)  by  william  Popple.  Heartly,  the  good  char  cter  in 

the  play,  whom  Sir  Harry  Lovejoy  considers  "an  honest 

56 

fellow  but  a  lit  le  too  scrupulous”,  explains  that 
love  "is  that  passion  that  fills  us  with  generous  senti¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  the  person  we  like;  and  if  the 
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meanest  artisan  in  proportion  to  his  sense  and  understand¬ 
ing  feels  suoh  sentiments  he  feels  love  in  its  greatest 
57 

delicacy”."  But  this  opinion  of  -ueartly's  which  allows 
for  the  desirability  of  delicacy  in  love  has  an  undertone 
of  moral  earnestness  and  is  only  a  foil  for  the  coarseness 
of  Sir  Harry,  just  as  the  virtue  in  the  play  serves 
chiefly  to  set  off  his  wickedness. 

The  purpose  of  the  play,  according  to  the 
prologue  is  to  show 

"Man  the  Deceiver",  who  "veils  his  cruel  art 

- a  traitor  armed  in  am’rous  mail 

Born  to  attempt  and  fashioned  to  prevai 1 
Disguised  in  softness  -  oy  deep  arts  enueared 
ind  always  dangerous  -  because  never  feared". Oo 

The  traitor  is  Sir  ^arry  -Dove  joy  who,  like  Horner  in 

The  Country  ife  is  "a  ^achievel  in  love";  his  immorality 

is  really  stupendous. 

Unlike  Horner,  however,  he  is  very  early  in  the 
play  aware  of  his  conscience.  In  the  first  act  when 
Heartly  a3ks,  "Does  your  conscience  never  re  roach  you?" 
he  replies,  "Hold  friend.  J-f  you  love  me,  touch  not  that 

SQ 

string.  I  myself  avoid  to  touch  it",'  '  but  at  the  end  of 
the  play  when  Angelina  whom  he  intends  to  marry,  learns  of 
his  i  isdeeds,  he  cries  out  to  Heartly,  "0  friend,  I  cannot 
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stir!  My  conscience  weighs  me  down.  I  can  never  face 

that  injured,  guiltless  woman,  nor  dare  hehold  the  awful 

a  n 

severity  of  Angelina’s  looks”.0  sir  xxarry*s  remorse  is 
as  impres.  ive  as  his  immorality  and  makes  him  a  true 

sentimental  hero. 

It  is  interesting  that  it  is  not  the  pathos  of 

. 

Lady  Traffic,  his  injured  mistress  and  an  attractive 
genteel  woman  with  some  fine  qualities,  hut  the  awful 
severity  of  Angelina’s  virtue  that  accomplishes  his 
reformation.  In  Etherege’s  ^an  of  Mode.  Dorimant,  a 
true  Restoration  hero,  is  frankly  heartless  when  he  deserts 
Belinda  to  marry  the  beautiful  wealthy  Harriet.  Sir  rxarry 
acts  exactly  as  Dorimant  does,  but  at  the  instigation  of 
his  conscience  which  compelled  him  towards  virtue.  The 
repentant  sentimental  hero  is  nearly  always  as  sure  as 
any  selfish  Restoration  hero  of  having  his  wishes 
satisfied. 

Sir  Harry  is  not  quite  in  the  same  oosition  as 
Dorimant,  because  Lady  Traffic  is  a  woman  of  fine  feeling, 
and  rather  than  deprive  either  Sir  Harry  or  Angelina  of 
any  happiness  prefers  to  sacrifice  her  own.  Belinda  has 
fine  feeling;  she  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  her 
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independence  and  dignity  once  more,  and  treat  Dormant 
with  the  scorn  he  deserves,  i*ady  Traffic’s  fine  feeling 
is  directed  by  the  gentler  emotions,  while  Belinda’s  is 
not  gentle.  Belinda  thinks  of  her  own  dignity;  -ady 
Traffic  is  humbly  pleased  to  help  r  ward  sentimental  virtue 
The  playwright  takes  some  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the 
emotions  of  remorse  and  delicacy,  but  his  real  delight 
seems  to  ue  in  portraying  -  in  the  cause  of  virtue  -  that 
engaging  villain  "Man  the  Deceiver". 


Richardson’s  Pamela  is  probably  the  most 
illustrious  of  sentimental  heroines  in  spite  of  her  lowly 
origins.  In  1741  Dance  made  the  story  of  ramela  into  a 
play  and  transferred  the  sentimental  elements  from  the 
novel  into  the  drama  where  they  fitted  very  well. 

Pamela’s  character  suffers  in  the  change,,  in  a 
short  play  there  is  no  opportunity  for  detailed  characteri¬ 
zation  like  Richardson’s  which  made  darnel  and  her  virtue 
on  the  whole  real  and  appealing  in  the  novel.  In  the  play 
when  she  sayf,"My  innocence  is  all  the  wealth  I  have  to 
boast,  and  t  at  I’ll  be  a  thrifty  miser  of,  nor  credulois2y 
lend  out  on  promises"'"1  she  pretty  well  sums  up  her 
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character.  It  would  be  a  cynical  description  of 
Richardson’s  Pamela,  who  sincerely  and  with  a  convincing 
innocence  feels  she  must  oehave  according  to  the  dictates 
of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

The  protection  of  the  Princess  Amelia  is  asked 

for  the  play,  because,  as  usual,  it  is  "in  the  cause  of 
62 

virtue”.  The  virtue  in  Pamela,  however,  is  both  in 
distress  and  of  low  degree,  and  has  as  a  result  a  new 
romantic  note  to  it,  sounded  in  the  prologue: 

"As  in  the  airy  re  ions  of  romance 
Th ’advent ’rous  knight  sets  out  with  shield  and  lance 
Straight  his  disinterested  valour  flies 
To  helpless  damsels  and  to  Beauty’s  cries 
This  only  motive  rising  in  Ms  breast 
The  godlike  plea  -  of  innocence  distressed. 

Thus  dares  our  author -errant  of  tonight 
In  Virtue’s  aid  romantically  fight”.bS 

And  that,  of  course,  is  the  trouble  with  defending  female 

virtue  in  distress  -  that  one  fights  romantically;  for 

romantic  pity  may  be  a  quite  unhealthy  thing,  especially 

when  it  calls  itself  "disinterested  valour".  Just  as  the 

playwrignts  who  exposed  vice  to  punish  it  could  enjoy  the 

vice  more  than  than  the  reformation,  author-errants  like 

Dance  could  be  more  interested  in  a  heroine’s  distress 

than  in  her  virtue.  This  romantic  pity  can  be  and  is  in 

this  play  one  of  the  morbid  and  not  quite  honest  expressions 
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of  sentimentalism. 

Virtue  in  Pamela  as  in  so  many  other  sentimental 
plays  has  great  powers  of  reformation,  although  the  play 
does  not  show  step  by  step  as  the  novel  does  how  Pamela’s 
virtue  finally  reached  to  the  better  part  of  the  passionate 
Mr*  B’s  difficult  personality.  The  clergyman.  Mr,  Williams 
and  John  Arnold,  the  faithful  servant  assure  Belvil  of 
Pamela’s  goodness;  they  convince  him  and  he  is  struck  by 
remorse  to  such  an  extent  that  he  resolves  to  marry  Pamela. 

Another  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  play, 
according  to  the  prologue,  is  that  "a  low-born  Virtue’s 
worth  a  great  man’s  love”.  Virtue  in  this  capacity  is 
something  that  levels  class  distinctions,  though  there  is 
no  hint  in  either  the  novel  or  the  play  that  class- 
distinctions  should  not  exi  st.  Pamela  was  no  friend  to 
insubordination;  one  reason  that  her  triumph  was  so 
glorious  was  that  she  achieved  it  by  virtue  alone  without 
ever  forgetting  her  place.  But,  although  she  never 
presumed  to  be  above  herself,  she  did  dare  to  oppose 
virtue  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  the  implication  is  that  one 
who  is  humble  and  good  is  more  worthy  than  a  person  of 
exalted  rank  and  little  virtue  -  and  from  that  that  the 
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rank  and.  distinctions  of  class  are  comparatively 
unimportant . 

Because  virtue  accomplished  such  fine  things  t>r 
Pamela  there  is  the  regrettable  implication  that  it  is 
valuable  not  only  for  itself,  but  as  a  commodity  that  will 
bring  in  substantial  returns.  Providence,  as  was  suggested 
in  Steele Ts  plays,  sees  that  the  virtuous  do  not  suffer 
for  any  sacrifices  they  maize  or  hardships  they  undergo. 

The  r  compense  will  not  be  a  new  strength  of  spirit,  but 
some  material  reward  in  the  same  coin  in  which  the 
sacrifice  was  made;  the  idea  of  Virtue  Rewarded  has 
definitely  taken  the  place  of  the  idea  of  virtue. 


Two  sentimental  plays  in  which  virtue  is  found 
away  from  the  life  of  the  town  and  court  are  Dodsley's 
The  king  and  the  hi  Her  of  Mansfield  :  its  sequel,  ;  lr 
John  Cockle  at  Court  (1737), 

A  king,  lost  in  Sherwood,  finds  that  in  such 
circumstances  he  is  no  wiser  nor  more  powerful  nor  more 
magnificent  than  other  men,  ana  tnat  for  his  protection  he 
has  to  depend  not  on  his  courtiers  nor  on  his  majesty  but 
on  his  manhood,  He  is  rescued  by  John  Cockle  the  miller 
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in  whom  he  finds  an  upright,  honest,  proud,  though  simple- 
hearted  man*  The  king  realizes  by  contrast  with  John 
Cockle’s  humble  cottage  and  its  inhabitants  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  court  and  the  courtiers  with  their  fawning 
flatter^'  and  shallow  hearts.  Peggy,  a  country  girl  who 
had  been  in  love  with  Dick,  the  miller’s  son,  learns  the 
same  lesson.  She  had  left  him  for  Lord  Lurewell,  a 
courtier,  and  too  late  she  finds  out  that  the  honest  heart 
of  Lick  was  worth  alj.  Lord  Mirewell ’s  finery  and  specious 
promises.  The  king,  however,  on  learning  of  Lsrd  Lurewell ’s 
wickedness,  makes  him  pay  Peggy  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  she  nobly  gives  to  Dick  who  in  turn  nobly  offers  to 
forgive  and  ^arry  her. 

John  Cockle  is  knighted  by  the  king,  who 
considers  him  the  worthiest  man  he  has  ever  known, and  Sir 
John  goes  to  court.  He  refuses,  however,  to  flatter  or 
to  take  bribes  or  to  dress  extravagantly;  he  keeps  his 
sound  common  sense  in  the  face  of  all  the  foolishness  and 
wickedness  of  the  court  -  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
king. 

The  king  has  found  out  the  value  of  ”the  simple 
Life”  and  the  superiority  of  character  of  those  who  live 
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it.  Sentimentalism  is  sympathetic)  to  the  idea  of  The 
Noble  Rustic. 


The  sentimentalism  in  Hoadly’s  The  Suspicious 
Husband  (174b)  consists  in  its  interest  in  the  problem  of 
marriage  and  in  its  belief  in  the  power  of  virtue  over 
wickedness .  Mrs .  Strickland  by  her  proper,  wifely 
behaviour  finally  wins  her  husband  from  Us  unreasonable 
jealousy. 

Mrs.  Strickland’s  virtue  is  too  strong  for 
Ranger  -  the "dear  honest  reprobate”  of  the  play  who  opens 
it  by  proclaiming  his  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of 
Congreve.  Ranger,  however,  when  confronted  with  female 
virtue  is  easily  converted  and  gives  up  his  endeavours 
at  intrigues  which  are  unsuccessful  because  all  the  women 
in  the  play  are  virtuous. 


There  are  several  sentimental  strains  in  loore’s 
The  Foundling  (1747).  it  is,  first  a  story  of  virtue  in 

Cl  A 

distress  -  virtue  that  "meets  the  sure  reward  at  last”.'  L 
Fidelia  is  the  heroine  and  like  xndiana  in  Steele’s 
Conscious  Lovers  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  honour  of  the 
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intentions  of  the  hero  who  has  rescued  her,  and  like 

IndianaTs,  her  parentage  is  a  mystery.  Her  situation  is 

worse  them  Indiana’s  because  Belmont,  unlike  Bevii  in 

The  Conscious  Lovers .  has  dishonourable  intentions. 

Fidelia’s  distress  is  ve  y  great,  and  she  relies  on 

Patience  to  support  her: 

"That  sweet  relief  trie  healing  hand  of  heaven 
Alone  to  suffering  innocence  has  given” ,&5 

I 

and  in  the  end,  of  course,  the  "sure  reward"  is  Belmont 
himself  in  a  converted  state. 

The  play  is  in  the  moral-immoral  tradition, 
with  the  emphasis  perhaps  on  the  moral.  The  author,  the 
prologue  says  f 

" . forms  a  model  of  a  virtuous  sort 

And  gives  you  more  of  moral  than  of  sport"6 ^ 

but  there  is  a  generous  amount  of  sport  before  the  moral 

appears.  Belmont,  as  he  proudly  confesses,  is  a  rake  - 

the  kind  who  realizes  his  wickedness  in  Act  III,  pursues 

it  merrily  with  slight  checks  from  his  conscience  till  the 

end  of  Act  IV  and  is  completely  won  to  virtue  in  Act  V. 

There  is  some  "sport"  also  in  the  character  of  the  beau 

Faddle,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Topping ton  Flu. ter  and 

Sir  Novelty  Fashion.  But  the  sentimental  tradition  is 
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well  established  and  even  the  beau,  the  last  stronghold 

of  heartlessness  has  twinges  of  feeling  and  in  the  end  is 

on  the  side  of  virtue. 

Moore  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  virtue  of  his 

audience,  a'nd  in  doing  so  he  emphasizes  the  tender  emotions , 

”He  rather  aims  to  draw  the  melting  sigh 
Or  steal  the  pitying  tear  from  beauty’s  eye” ,66 

the  prologue  says.  The  joy  of  good  Sir  Charles  when  he 

discovers  his  long-lost  daughter  is  the  kind  that  is  "too 

exquisite  for  laughter”.  Sir  Charles  himself  weeps,  and 

so,  no  doubt,  did  the  audience.  In  like  manner,  Belmont’s 

father,  Sir  Roger, weeps  when  he  discovers  that  his  son 

in  spite  of  some  wildness,  is  very  good  at  heart. 

* 

Fidelia’s  situation  is  the  chief  means  rousing  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  audience,  although  she  is  quite 
unpathetic  for  the  first  two  acts,  capable  of  indulging  in 
spirited  repartee  with  Belmont's  sprightly  sister,  Rosetta, 
and  not  too  deli cate uminded  to  laugh  at  laddie’s 
questionable  jokes.  But  In  the  first  scene  in  Act  III  she 
oonfesees  aside,  "I  have  little  inclination  to  be  cheerful, 
though  I  sing  songs  and  prattle  through  the  whole  day  - 

Belmont  l  Belmont  I”  and  later,” then  am  wretched.  But 

my 

that’s  no  novelty  -  x  have  r andered  from/ cradle  the  very 
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child  of  misfortune.  To  retire  end  weep  must  now  be  my 

67 

only  indulgence". 

Fidelia’s  distress  draws  "the  melting  sigh"  of 
the  audience;  her  fine  feelings  are  meant  to  rouse  its 
admiration.  In  The  Conscious  Lovers.  Indiana’s  faith  in 
Bevil  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  her  consciousness  of 
her  innocence  are  fine  feelings,  but  Fidelia’s  delicacy  is 
more  generous  and  unreasonable  and  therefore,  presumably, 
more  admirable  than  Indiana’s.  Belmont  is  the  only  one 
who  could  have  defended  her  character  against  a  false 
accusation  which  Rosetta  has  received  in  an  anonymous 

letter.  Belmont  does  not  defend  her,  as  he  could  ha  ye 

done  by  telling  how  hebapppened  to  rescue  her,  and  Fidelia 
will  not  defend  herself  because  she  had  promised  Belmont 
never  to  reveal  the  circumstances  of  her  rescue  until  he 
gave  her  leave,  Sir  Charles  asks  her  very  sensibly , "Shall 
an  idle  promise,  and  that  from  a  man  who  solicits  your 
undoing,  forbid  your  vindication?”  But  Fidelia  prefers 
not  to  vindicate  herself.  "I  love  him",  she  says,  "though 
he  pursues  me  to  my  ruin  1  will  obey  him  in  this  whatever 

happens.  He  may  desert  me,  but  never  shall  have  reason  to 

upbraid  me".  hot  only,  of  course,  is  she  superior  to 
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breaking  her  promise;  she  wishes  also  to  keep  the  love 
of  Belmont,  and  her  delicacy  may  have  had  that  hint  of 
shrewdness  in  it  that  sentimental  virtue  so  often  did  have. 

in  the  last  act  nearly  all  the  characters  exhibit 
delicacy  of  feeling.  Belmont,  completely  converted,  will 
marry  Fidelia  in  spite  of  her  poverty;  Fidelia  although 
she  loves  him  will  not  be  an  instrument  of  misery  to  him; 
Rosetta's  suitor  immediately  renounces  his  share  in  his 
future  wife's  fortune  in  favour  of  Fidelia.  Sir  Charles, 
however,  discovers  that  Fidelia  is  his  own  long-lost 
daughter  who  will  have  a  fortune  large  enough  to  make 
everyone's  sacrifices  quite  unnecessary.  The  fine  feelings 
as  often  happens  in  sentimental  drama,  have  been,  after 
all,  _uite  painless. 

The  Foundling  was  written  about  twenty  years 
after  steele's  Conscious  Lovers.  The  plots  of  the  two 
plays  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  what 
differences  twenty  years  of  sentimentalism  have  made.  The 
moral  atmosphere  of  koore’s  lay  certainly  seems  less 
sincere  than  -teele's  although  oore  points  out  that  his 
play  is  of  "the  virtuous  sort".  He  feels  it  necessary  to 
have  his  hero  a  rake,  while  Bevil  in  The  Conscious  Lovers. 
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alt  hough  he  is  obliged  to  practise  some  "honest 
dissimulation",  is  virtuous  from  the  first  act.  Moore’s 
Belmont  would  have  been  justified  in  finding  him  a  little 
priggish,  but  his  virtue  makes  the  play  he  is  in  of  a  much 
more  moral  sort  than  The  Foundling* 

sentimentalism  has  by  the  time  of  I oore  resulted 
definitely  in  an  indulgence  in  emotion  for  its  own  sake, 
oteele  is  constantly  remembering  that  although  he  may 
enjoy  emotion,  he  evokes  it  "to  promote  noble  things",  but 
1  oore  is  interested  above  all  in  drawing  beauty’s  tear  and 
the  melting  sigh  frem  his  audience.  Remorse  is  still  a 
favorite  emotion  as  it  was  in  Steele,  but  delicacy, which  is 
only  sug  ;ested  in  the  characters  of  The  Conscious  Lovers, 
is  of  far  greater  importance  and  elegance  in  The  Foundling. 
It  overshadows  all  the  characters  in  their  serious  moments, 
but  especially  the  heroine  who  because  of  her  distrss  has 
the  most  opportunity  to  display  delicacy.  ,fter  the  first 
two  acts  Fidelia  is  little  more  than  a  personification  of 
distress  and  delicacy. 

Although  between  The  Conscious  Lovers  and  The 
Foundling  there  were  twenty  years  in  which  playwrights 
were  writing  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  Moore’s  play  compares 
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unfavor  ably  with  Ateele’s  both  in  characterization  end 
morality  and  illustrates  the  danger  of  the  moralists’ 
choice  of  emotion  as  their  instrument  of  virtue.. 


General  Trends  to  the  Twiddle  of  the  Century 

The  most  obvious  distinction  between  sentimental 
comedy  and  that  of  the  Restoration  is  the  former's  moral 
purpose.  Cibber  feels  the  theatre  can  be  moral  if  that  is 
what  the  public  wants;  Steele  has  humanity  and  wealth  of 
emotion,  and  is  proud  of  his  ’’faculty  of  drawing  tears  ... 
to  promote  noble  things”;  Fielding  is  benevolent  enough  to 
appreciate  virtue  as  an  ideal  and  permeates  the  ideal  with 
the  vigor  and  warmth  of  his  own  personality;  Addison  knows 
virtue  and  is  proud  to  preach  it;  by  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  is  coming  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

From  its  ideal  of  virtue  sentimental  comedy  took 
certain  directions.  Because  the  older  comedy  had  been 
immoral,  it  was  natural  tt^t virtue  should  com  romise  with 
it;  that  compromise  was  reformation  which  left  room  both 
for  Immorality  and  morality,  and  the  moral-immoral  strain 
runs  straight  through  the  fifty  years,  though  the  emphasis 
does  shift  from  the  immoral  to  the  moral. 
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Reformation  depends  for  its  accomplishment  on 
conscience.  The  sentimental  conscience,  though  it  may  be 
supported  by  reason,  is  urged  first  of  all  by  emotion.  It 
often  consists  in  an  awakening  of  the  tender  feelings  such 
as  anguish  and  remorse.  If  the  repenting  characters  are 
remorseful  enough,  they  can  win  ad.:  itional  sympathy  from 
the  audience  by  rousing  its  pity;  if  they  show  they  have 
good  hearts  in  spite  of  their  failings,  the  good  hearts  of  I 
the  audience  will  go  out  to  them  in  sympathy.  ..hat 
rouses  men's  remorse  is  their  realization  of  the  effect  of 
their  behaviour  on  other  people,  and  therefore  in  sentimental 
comedy  there  is  a  new  fostering  of  emotion  in  personal 
relationships.  It  may  be  in  the  behaviour  of  lovers 
towards  one  another  -  the  coquette  repents  of  her  heartless¬ 
ness  along  with  the  rake  -  it  may  be  in  the  attitude  of 
husbands  and  wives  -  in  the  matter  of  fidelity  (since  that 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  playwright  to  bring  in  some 
immorality)  or  in  the  ma  ter  of  jealousy  (since  that 
allows  for  absurdity  of  plot  and  characterization).  The 
interest  occasionally  is  in  situations  between  parents  end 
children. 

The  offending  character  errs  and  is  reformed;  the 
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character  who  is  offended  against  is  distressed  and 
rewarded*  The  erring  one  convinces  the  audience  of  his 
basic  good  feeling  and  they  are  generous  towards  him;  the 
distressed  one  brings  ’’the  tear  from  beauty’s  eye”  8nd 
rouses  the  audience’s  own  tender  feelings.  Old  Bookwi t 
in  Steele’s  Lying  Lover  was  broken-hearted  at  the  behaviour 
of  his  son,  but  when  the  young  man  reforms  the  old  one  is 

made  happy  in  a  scene  in  which  many  a  tear  must  have  fallen, 

ho®1  ever , 

The  distressed  characters/a  re  usually  ,f email . 

They  may  be  wives  such  as  Amanda  in  Cibber’s  Love  *  s  La  st 
Shift  or  ^ady  Easy  in  The  Careless  Husband  or  Mrs. 

Strickland  in  Hoadly’s  The  auspicious  Husband.  Indiana 
in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Pamela  in  Dance’s  play  «nd 

Fidelia  in  Moore’s  The  Foundling  are  heroines  whose  sad 

on 

situations  could  have  been  counted'/to  gain  favour  with  the 

situations 

audience,  and  who  in  no  way  make  light  of  the.ir/^hem selves. 

The  distress  of  these  char  cters  rouses  the  pity 
of  the  audience,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  support  their 
distress  rouses  their  admiration,  for  as  the  century  goes 
on  there  is  more  and  more  fine  feeling  and  delicacy  which 
is  especially  admirable  in  distressed  heroines.  Delicacy, 
rather  than  being  an  emotional  inclination  towards  virtue 
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seems  to  consist  in  a  disdain  of  wickedness.  Cibber's  Lady 
Easy  disdains  to  quarrel  with  her  husband,  although  he  is 
unkind,  Indiana  has  her  conscious  innocence,  Melissa  in 
The  Tarried  Philosopher  is  completely  loyal  to  her  "very 
wise  and  very  silly”  husband,  and  Fidelia  in  The  Foundling 
scorns  to  break  a  promise  to  save  her  character.  This  f  ine 
feeling  is  present  as  early  as  dibber  but  it  grows  in 
importance.  manda  and  Lady  Easy  seem  only  just  aware  of 
theirs, and  Indiana  does  not  regard  hers  as  of  such  import¬ 
ance  as  Fidelia  does  or  with  as  much  pride  as  Pamela  that 
’’dear  prudent  soul”  whose  innocence  was  all  the  wealth  she 
possessed. 

The  emphasis  on  fine  feeling  grows  as  the  interest 
seems  gradually  to  shift  from  the  offending  heroes  to  the 
distressed  heroines.  The  wickedness  of  the  heroes  becomes 
less  outrageous,  for  although  they  ray  not  obey  them,  they 
are  earlier  and  earlier  aware  of  their  consciences;  the 
distress  of  the  heroines  on  the  other  hand  is  more 
pronounced  and  their  efforts  to  support  it  more  self-consioiu. 
Reformation  in  the  later  plays  is  important  not  so  much 
because  it  reforms  the  hero,  but  rather  because  it 
rewards  the  heroine. 
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The  later  emphasis  may  seem  less  flagrantly 
hypocritical  than  the  hypocrisy  in  the  Cibber  tradition, 
but  there  is  a  more  subtle  and  perhaps  more  insidious  kind 
of  dishonesty  in  the  later  plays.  Romantic  pity  was  ’'pity 
subtly  mixed  with  the  passion  of  sox”  which  at  the  same 
time  called  itsolf  disinterested.  The  emphasis  on  dis  rose 
was  no  more  a  healthy  one  than  the  emphasis  on  wickedness 
was  a  virtuous  one.  Virtue  and  delicacy  were  clamped 
remorselessly  on  the  female  character,  delicacy  often 
meaning  a  scorn  of  facing  faeis,  and  virtue  generally  being 
for  "the  sure  reward"  of  a  husband.  It  was  only  in  the 
last  act  that  the  wicked  heroes  were  unconvincing,  but  the 
eharacters  of  the  distressed  heroines  are  apt  not  to  ring 
true  for  the  whole  five  acts. 

There  are  two  suggestions  in  these  earlier 
j  plays  that  are  more  fully  developed  in  the  plays  of  the 
next  fifty  years. 

In  Steele’s  The  Conscious  Lovers  and  Moore’s  The 
.Foundling  there  is  a  mystery  surrounding  the  parentage  of 
the' heroines.  Steele’s  scene  in  which  Indiana  discovers 
her  father  is  taken  from  the  Andria  of  Terence,  and 
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Moore’s  comes  from  oteele.  In  both  plays  the  feeling 
rises  to  a  height  in  these  scenes;  in  ^teele  it  is  almost 
heroic  while  in  ^oore  it  is  tearful,  ^ince  such  discovery 
scenes  are  obviously  good  opportunities  for  a  display  of 
emotion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  become  popular 
among  the  playwrights,  especially  as  the  element  of  mystery 
blends  in  with  the  new  interest  in  Gothic  romance,  mystery 
and  gloom  in  the  later  part  of  the  century. 

In  the  later  plays  is  an  admiration  for  the 
rustic  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Cibber 
and  mteele.  The  beginnings  of  this  f e  ling  in  sentimental 
drama  are  seen  in  1-amela  whose  low-born  virtue  is  worth 
a  great  man’s  love,  and  in  The  ;  iller  of  Mansfield  in 
whom  the  king  finds  a  simple  rustic  nobler  than  any  of  his 
courtiers. 

The  attitude  of  mind  that  expresses  itself  in 
the  idea  of  The  i’oble  Ravage  has  existed,  as  Fairchild 
points  out,6e  at  least  since  the  ancient  world  believed  in 
the  Golden  Age,  and  always  will  exist  as  a  reaction  Id  what 
men  feel  are  the  artificialities  of  civilization.  Senti¬ 
mentalism  is  naturally  sympathetic  to  the  idea.  The  feeling 
in  sentimental  drama  may  now  seem  unreal,  but  the  emphasis 
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on  emotion  was  often  an  unconscious  attempt  to  teach  what 
was  most  natural  in  men.  The  rustic  was  evidently  worlds 
apart  from  gentility  as  far  as  his  manners  and  intellect 
were  concerned,  but  the  genteel  audience  in  its  return  to 
nature,  even  if  through  emotions  which  could  not  be  wholly 
natural  anymore  than  their  manners,  feel  a  new  sympathy 
with  rustics  who  live  without  the  veneer  of  civilization. 
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Chapter  III 


SEftiT  IMENTAL  COMEDY  1750-180C  . 

Arthur  Murphy's  The  ay  to  keep  Him  (1760)  is 
sentimental  only  in  its  concern  with  the  problem  of 
marriage,  for  although  it  has  a  distressed  heroine  and  a 
reclaimed  libertine,  their  problem  is  solved  by  common 
sense  rather  than  emotion.  Mr*  Lovemore  is  not  remorseful 
about  his  behaviour  towards  his  wife,  because  he  feels  she 
has  failed  in  her  duty  of  making  his  house  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live;  I  r s. Lovemore ’ s  nature  is  not  so 
delicate  that  she  cannot  avenge  herself  neatly  and 
completely  when  she  has  the  opportunity.  They  do,  however, 
realize  their  failings;  each  of  them  learns  a  lesson  -  Mr. 
Lovemore,  the  necessity  of  controlling  his  passions,  and 
2v;rs*  Lovemore  the  necessity  of  being  an  agreeably  attractive 
companion  to  her  husband,  "sacrif icing  to  the  graces" 
even  after  the  marriage  rites. 

The  Jealous  life  (1761)  by  Oeorge  Colman,  the 
Elder,  is  again  concerned  with  the  marriage  problem.  Mr. 
Oakly  finally  brings  his  unreasonable  wife  to  her  senses 
with  sternness  but  with  some  display  of  tender  emotion. 
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In  the  other  part  of  the  play,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  .  there  is  a  distressed 
heroine,  a  wild  young  man  in  love  with  her,  a  sentimental 
father,  and  two  villains  -  Lady  Freelove  and  Lord  Trinket. 
These  last  two  are  heartless  and  elegant  in  the  old 
tradition,  but  unlike  such  char  cters  in  older  comedy, 
they  are  engines  of  wickedness  regarded  with  definite 
disapproval  by  the  good  characters,  for  heartlessness  is 
the  last  crime  according  to  sentimental  values. 

The  sentimentalism  in  the  characters  of  Charles 
Cakly,  the  hero,  and  Squire  Busset,  the  heroine's  father, 
is  a  kind  that  hardly  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  but  which  is  a  favorite  kind  in  the  last  half.  In 
the  time  of  Cibber  and  nteele,  sentimentalism  was  so 
morally  earnest  that  it  could  hardly  mingle  with  comedy; 
Cibber  put  some  gaiety  into  his  wicked  scenes,  and  Steele 
has  some  witty  servants,  but  the  gaiety  generally  retires 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  the  moral  sentimentalism.  By 
the  time  of  Colman,  the  Sentimental  use  is  more  familiar 
and  her  austerity  has  been  softened  by  an  association  with 
tender  emotions.  One  expression  of  the  later  sent imentalisn 
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is  found  in  its  min  ling  with  comedy  to  make  the  kind  of 
comic  sentimentalism  found  in  the  characters  of  Charles 

Gaily  and  H quire  Kuss®t.  The  result  is  that  sentimentalism 

without 

is  lightened  end  comedy/  emotion  disappears  altogether. 
Squire  Russet  is  a  tyrannical  father  who  nevertheless  has  a 
hoar  of  gold.  he  combination  of  his  affection  for  his 
daughter  and  his  obstinate,  selfish  stupidity  makes  him 
at  once  laughable  and  likeable. 

"What  a  plague  it  is  to  have  a  daughter!"  he 
complains,  "when  one  loves  her  to  distraction  and  has 
toiled  and  laboured  to  make  her  happy,  the  ungrateful 
slut  will  sooner  go  to  hell  in  her  own  way.  But  she  shall 
have  him.  -  I  will  make  her  happy  if  I  break  her  heart  for 
it".2 

'.'.hen  he  sees  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  he 
consents  to  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  Charles,  showing 
the  fond  heart  he  lias  pos  essed  all  the  time.  "Well,  well", 
he  says,  "since  thingsare  so  -  I  love  my  girl  -  Hark’  ye, 
young  Cakly,  if  you  don’t  make  her  a  good  husband,  you’ll 
break  my  heart,  you  rogue". u 

Charles  is  generous  and  brave  and  adores  Harriot. 
He  is  certainly  not  wicked,  but  he  finds  it  almost 
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the 

impossible  to  resist /impulse  to  .ret  drunk  at  inopportune 

times,  (although  he  is  fortunately  sober  when  Harriot 
needs  his  protection  against  Lord  Trinket),  He  is 
remorseful  as  often  as  he  offends  and  Harriot  reforms  him, 
not  very  convincingly  by  scolding  him  soundly,  and 
threatening  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  r'You 
have  reclaimed  me,  Harriot”,  the  repentant  hero  exclaims. 
”0n  my  soul  you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  attentive  as 
yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovers,  a  libertine  would 
be  an  uncommon  character”.4 

Lady  Treelove  finds  Harriot  annoying.  ”1  swear, 
child”,  she  says,  ”you  are  a  downright  prude.  Your  way  of 
talking  gives  me  the  spleen;  so  full  of  affection  and  duty 
and  nature  His  Just  like  a  funeral  sermon”.5  Lady 
Froelove  is  wrong,  of  courso.  Harriot  has  a  proper  share 
of  a  heroine’s  delicacy,  but  she  is  only  slightly  prudish. 
She  is  distressed  by  the  conflict  between  her  love  for  her 
father  and  for  Charles,  but  she  is  never  morbid,  and 
fortunately  she  is  able  to  marry  Charles  without  offending 
her  father,  so  that  she  can  b@  happy  and  virtuous  as  she 
deserves  to  be. 

Column's  mulish  -.Proliant  (1767)  is  more  serious 
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in  tone.  The  rake,  Lord  Falbr idge ,ha s  reformed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  play;  so  the  moral  tone  is  more  sincere 
than  in  many  plays  of  the  type#  Lord  Falbridge,  having 
already  reached  the  triumph  of  an  erring  hero’s  career, 
seems  a  little  uninteresting,  as  if  the  playwright,  having 
reformed  him,  is  no  longer  much  concerned  with  him. 

In  the  characterization  of  Amelia,  the 
sentimental  muse  can  be  seen  in  a  tearful  end  lofty  mood. 
Amelia  is  a  distressed  heroine  -  "in  the  utmost  distress" 
as  she  says  herself.  She  is  a  much  i-ore  exalted  character 
than  Harriot  Russet;  she  is  poverty-stricken  nd  pa  rent  1  ..ss, 
she  has  had  to  defend  herself  against  Lord  Falbridge  and  is 
persecuted  by  Lady  Alton  and  Spatter,  the  two  wicked 
characters  in  the  play.  Her  identity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  very  soon  she  discovers, 
what  is  most  dear  to  later  heroes  and  heroines,  a  father. 

Sir  killiam  Douglas  discovers  his  daughter  in  her  shabby 
lodgings  ,  and, as  Spatter,  who  was  listening  at  the  keyhole, 
says, "first  they  wept  for  grief,  and  then  they  wept  for  joy, 
and  then  they  wept  for  grief".7 

Ers.  Goodman,  Amelia’s  landlady  says  of  her,  "her 
unshaken  virtue  and  greatness  of  soul  under  misfortunes 
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make  me  consider  her  a  prodigy,  and  often  draw  tears  of 
pity  and  admiration  from  me”.8  Molly,  Amelia ’s  maid, 
shares  in  a  lesser  de  ;ree  Amelia’s  lofty  virtue.  -Tie  has 
some  of  the  sririt  and  impudence  of  ladies’  maids  of 
earlier  days,  but  none  of  their  loose  behaviour  or 
inclination  towards  treachery.  Molly  will  take  money 
from  nobody;  she  would  "scorn  to  be  obliged  to  anyone  but 
her  mistress"  and  the  mistress  feels  for  her  maid’s 
distress  as  much  as  for  her  own.  Molly,  like  Fame la , 
can  have  some  delicacy  even  though  she  is  only  a  maid¬ 
servant  . 

Sir  William  has  been  active  in  the  Rebellion 
of  ’45  and  his  life  is  in  danger  until  he  gets  a  royal 

pardon.  Lady  lton  and  -/patter ,  discovering  his  secret, 

plans  to 

/bring  him  to  justice,  but  Air  illiam  and  Amelia  are 

saved  by  a  new  kind  of  sentimental  character,  Mr.  Freeport, 

The  English  Merchant.  Mir.  Freeport’s  manner  as  well  as 

his  occupation  is  business-like*  He  has  "no  time  to  waste 

10 

on  ceremony  and  compliment",  he  has  no  p  tience  with 
regrets  about  unrequited  love  or  with  Amelia’s  delicacy 
that  makes  her  hesitate  to  accept  his  money.  Ke  walks 
into  Amelia’s  apartments,  tells  her  that  he  knows  she  is 
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virtuous  and  poor,  gives  Mrs,  Goodman  two  hundred  pounds 
to  assist  her,  and  hurries  to  his  next  business;  he 
rescues  Air  william  and  Amelia  with  the  same  lack  of 
ceremony,  decides  he  is  in  love  with  Amelia  and  will 
"speak  to  her  father",  but  hearing  of  Lord  Falbridge’s 
addresses  decides  as  promptly  that  he  will  resign  his 
pretensions  rather  than  make  mischief, 

Mr.  Freeport  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
merchants  who  make  dignified  figures  in  genteel  comedy. 

He  is  a  man  of  feeling  of  a  new  kind,  for  he  is  interested 
not  in  his  own  distress  but  in  that  of  others,  and  his 
tender  emotions  express  themselves  not  in  reflection  and 
fine  feeling  but  in  action  to  relieve  the  distress  he  sees 
around,  him.  In  Mr.  Freeport’s  character,  sentimentalism 
broadens  into  humanity.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  while  Amelia  need  only  be  proud  of  her  delicacy 
arid  "greatness  of  soul",  Er.  Freeport’s  humanity  is 
tinged  with  defiance.  He  is  regarded  as  an  eccentric,  if 
an  admirable  one;  his  character  because  of  his  humanity 
(also,  of  course, because  of  the  defiance  that  went  with 
it)  is  a  little  odd,  just  as  his  occupation  is  a  little 
lacking  in  gentility.  Sentimentalism,  free  from  oddness, 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  virtuous  Amelia. 
This  oddness  in  I  r.  i’reeport  indicates  one  direction  that 
sentimentalism  can  take. 


If  iVirs.  oheridan’s  The  discovery  (176<i)  is  in 
any  way  different  from  the  sentimental  plays  of  men 
contemporaries  it  is  that  the  hero  to  be  reformed  is  a 
more  disagreeable  character  than  theirs,  and  the  distress 
of  the  heroine  is  of  a  less  exalted  kind  -  it  is  almost 
drab  in  comparison  to  media’s  in  The  -'.nglish  enchant, 
and  it  is  distressingly  realistic. 

Lord  Medway  is  poverty-stricken  because  of  his 
gambling,  bullies  his  wife  and  daughter  and  plans  an 
intrigue  with  one  of  his  guests.  ven  his  one  evidence  of 
tender  feeling  in  his  affection  for  Colonel  Medway*  his 
son,  shows  his  disagreeable  favoritism.  Colonel  Medway 
must  give  up  his  hopes  of  marrying  Miss  Richly,  with 
whom  he  is  in  love,  in  order  to  marry  her  wealthy  elder 
sister,  rs.  inightley.  The  Discovery  made  is  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  one  that  rs.  * nightley  h  s  only  been  adopted  by 
Miss  Richly.1  s  father,  and  is  in  reality  Lord  :  edway’s 
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Even  though  Lord  Medway's  plans  for  mending  his 
fortunes  are  ruined  by  the  discovery,  and  although  he 
does  not  display  tender  feelings  for  his  own  daughter,  the 
recognition  scene  which  he  describes  to. his  son,  evidently 
took  place  in  the  proper  sentimental  manner.  "While  she 
fell  on  her  knees  before  me’ ,  recount s  the  stricken  hoble- 
man,"I  involuntarily  dropped  on  one  of  mine,  and  begged  of 
her  to  accept  a  blessing  from  her  repentant  father.  Lhe 
strained  me  to  her  bosom;  then  rising  with  a  noble  air, 
she  made  a  sorrowful  and  silent  motion  with  her  hand  that 
I  should  leave  her".11 

Kiss  Richly  gets  her  rightful  fortune  from  krs. 
Knightley  who  repents  of  her  former  harshness  towards  her; 
Lord  l  ed  way  realizes  very  suddenly  how  good  his  own  wife 
is  and  resolves  to  reform,  while  Louisa  is  allowed  to  marry 
the  penniless  man  of  her  choice  whose  uncle,  of  course, 
immediately  settles  a  fortune  on  him. 

The  sub-plot  in  the  play  has  two  amusing 
characters,  but  there  is  a  serious  undertone  to  it.  Lady 
Medway  reconciles  dir  tk:  rry  and  Lady  flutter,  a  very  young 
hifband  and  wife, who  have  found  each  other  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory*  Lady  i  e  way,  who  realizes  that  Lord  l  edway  has 
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designs  on  Lady  Flutter,  warns  her  to  beware  of  him,  to 

try  to  mend  her  temper  and  make  an  honest  attempt  to  be 

a  good  wife*  She  is  so  reasonable  that  Lady  Flutter  does 

try,  and  succeeds.  At  the  end  of  the  play  she  is  in 

danger  of  relapsing  again  into  her  childish  pertness; 

"Prithee,  Sir  Harry",  she  says,  "let  your  tongue  keep 

pace  with  your  wit,  and  then  you  will  not  talk  so  fast’^ 

at  which  her  husband  observes  with  ee ual  spirit,  "My  dear, 

you  really  put  me  in  mind  of  the  dafc  in  the  fable,  who  was 

metamorphosed  into  a  fine  lady;  but  upon  the  first  tempt a- 

12 

tion  -  slap  -  egad,  she  was  a  cat  again".  Lady  Medway, 
however,  admonishes  her  gently  to  take  care,  and  Lord 
Mod way  warns  her  to  beware  of  a  relapse,  and  perhaps  the 
reformation  was  lasting  after  all. 

The  incident  of  the  di-scovery.  in  the  play  is 
melodramatic,  and  Lord  Medway’s  repentance  is  even  more 
unconvincing  than  most  sentimental  repentances,  but  Lady 
Medway  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  sentimental 
heroines.  She  has  not  the  loftiness  of  soul  that  these 
heroines  often  have;  life  with  Lord  Medway  may  have 
crushed  that.  She  is  polite  to  her  bullying  husband,  and 
tries  to  protect  her  daughter  from  his  unreasonable 
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severity  without  ever  breathing  a  word  of  disapproval 
against  him.  In  the  scene  in  which  she  converts  Lady 
Flutter  from  her  foolishness,  Lady  Flutter’s  pert  child¬ 
like  distress  and  petulance  contrasts  very  effectively  with 
the  grave  resignation  of  Lady  Medway.  She  has  no  romantic 
feelings  of  self-pity  to  bolster  her  pride,  but  lives  as 
she  does,  neither  complaining  nor  feeling  bitter,  because 
she  feels  it  is  her  simple  duty  to  do  so,  and  her  quiet, 
matter-of-fact  faith  in  her  duty  gives  her  character  some 
real  dignity. 


By  the  time  of  John  Kelly’s  False  Delicacy  (1768) 
fine  feeling  had  come  to  be  an  accepted  characteristic  of 
a  lady  or  gentleman  of  sentimental  comedy.  Kelly,  as  the 
title  of  his  play  shows,  realizes  that  a  superfluity  of 
fine  feeling  can  be  laughable;  so  in  his  play  he  laughs 
at  delicacy. 

Mrs.  Barley,  one  of  the  most  sensible  characters 
saj^s,  "Well,  the  devil  take  this  delicacy;  I  don’t  know 
anything  it  does  besides  making  people  miserable",  and  Lady 
Betty,  L  iss  Parchment,  Lord  in  worth  and  Sidney,  by  the 
unnecessaiydiff icult ies  their  delicacy  rakes  for  them  show' 
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the  rightness  of  her  sentiments,  Mrs,  Harley,  however, 

goes  on  to  say  of  delicacy,  "yet  somehow,  foolish  as  it  is, 

13 

one  can’t  help  liking  it",  end  that  is  Kelly’s  own 
attitude.  The  play  is  bristling  with  delicacy,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  playwright 
wishes,  like  Mrs,  Harley,  that  "the  devil  would  take  it" 
or  whether  he  is  indulging  in  a  little  liking  for  it. 

Delicacy,  false  cr  true,  makes  for  very  lofty 
dialogue,  although  the  dialogue  has  a  tendency  to  become 
monologue  since  fine  feeling  likes  to  have  time  to  express 
itself.  Colonel  Rivers  preaches  a  small  sermon  to  air 
Harry  Newburgwho  is  ask'.ug  for  iss  River’s  hand  in 
marriage,  and  has  mentioned  settlements;  '.iss  Rivers  has 
been  promised  to  Cidney  and  Colo  el  Rivers  exclaims,  "Sir 
Harry,  I  should  consider  the  offer  of  a  kinddom  an  insult, 
if  it  was  to  be  purchased  at  the  violation  of  my  word. 
Besides,  though  my  daughter  shall  neve  ’  go  a  beg  ;ar  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  i  ?vo  Id  rather  soo  her  happy  than  rich; 
and  if  she  has  enough  to  provide  handsomely  for  a  young 
family,  and  something  to  srare  for  the  exigencies  of  a 
worthy  friend,  I  shall  think  her  as  affluent  as  if  she  was 
mistress  of  exico".14 
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Eiss  Marchmont  brings  tears  to  Cecil’s  eyes  asher 
words  show  the  delicacy  of  her  nature.  "My  life  was 
marked  out  early  by  calamity",  she  says,  "and  the  first 
light  I  beheld  was  purchased  with  the  less  of  a  mother. 

The  grave  snatched  away  the  best  of  fathers  just  be  1 
came  to  know  the  value  of  such  a  blessing;  and  hadn’t  it 
been  for  the  exalted  goodness  of  others,  I,  who  once 
experienced  the  unspeakable  pie: sure  of  relieving  the 
necessitous,  had  myself,  perhaps ,  felt  the  immediate  want 
of  bread,  /nd  shall  I  thus  ungratefully  sting  the  bosom 
which  thus  benevolently  cherished  me?  Shall  1  basely 
wound  the  peace  of  those  who  have  rescued  me  from  despair? 
...  C,  r.  QecilJ  They  deserve  eve  y  sacrifice  which  I 
can  make.  May  the  benignant  hand  of  Providence  shower 
endless  happiness  upon  their  heads;  and  may  the  sweets  of 
still-increasing  felicity  be  their  portion,  whatever 
becomes  of  me  I" 

"Hortensia",  says  Cecil,  "I  can’t  stay  with  you. 
My  eyes  are  exceedingly  painful  of  late,  what  the  devil 

I  K 

can  be  the  matter  with  them?",  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
him  secretly  wiping  away  a  manly  tear  with  his  cambric 
handkerchief . 
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Kelly  seems  to  feel  that  the  delicacy  which  would 
doliherat ely  sacrifice  its  possessor  is  false.  Lady  Betty’ f 
feelings  about  the  propriety  of  carrying  a  second  time  are 
false,  Lord  V. inworth’s  delicacy  in  accepting  Lady  Betty's 
refusal  with  such  finality  because  of  his  opinion  of  his 
own  unworthiness  if  foolish,  and  iss  Marchmont ’ s  promising 
to  marry  Lord  d inworth,  whom  she  does  not  love  for  the  sake 
of  obliging  her  friend,  ^ady  Betty,  is  appalling,  and  a  fine 
muddle  they  all  would  have  bean  in  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Cecil  and  Mrs,  Harley. 

Much  of  the  delicacy,  however,  seems  intended  to 
be  admirable.  Colonel  Rivers ,  although  not  legally  bound, 
must  keep  his  promise  to  Sidney  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  later,  although  his  daughter  has  plunged  him 
into  ’’the  most  poignant  of  all  distress”  by  intending  to 
merry  sir  Harry  instead  of  Sidney,  he  still  allows  her 
her  marriage  portion,  because  he  feels  he  must  do  his  duty 
towards  his  daughter  even  if  she  has  failed  in  her  filial 
d  ut  y . 

Miss  Rivers  has  her  delicac37;  she  cannot  bear  to 
hear  her  maid  speak  desrespectf ully  of  her  father,  and  her 
delicacy  is  too  much  for  her  when  it  is  time  for  her  to 
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elope.  "V»hat  a  wretch  the  women  must  be  who  can  dream  of 

happiness  while  she  wounds  the  bosom  of  a  father ’’f^  sho 

exclaims,  surely  rousing  the  admiration  rather  than  the 

ridicule  of  the  audience.  Lord  .inworth’s  delicacy  seems 

not  alto  gether  false  when  he  says,  ’’The  injustice  which 

Fortune  has  done  Kiss  arohmont  ’  s  merit  obliges  me  to  act 

with  a  double  degree  of  circumspection;  for  when  virtue  is 

unhappily  plunged  into  difficulties,  ’tis  entitled  to  an 

17 

additional  share  of  veneration”. 

Cecil  and  rs.  Harley  are  the  characters  who 
laugh  at  false  delicacy,  .  et  even  rs.  Harley  is  a  bene¬ 
volent  person  whose  actions  are  motivated  by  her  good 
feeling,  and  Cecil’s  heart  of  gold  is  as  apparent  as  his 
good  intentions.  He  finds  he  is  in  danger  of  weeping  when 
he  fully  understands  hiss  .archmont ’ s  delieacy ,  nd  when  h 
hears  :  iss  Rivers  exclaim  against  wounding  her  father’s 

feelings  he  cries  with  admiration,  "What  a  noble  girl!  I 

L  0 

shall  love  her  myself  for  her  sense  and  goodnes;  "  He 
has  his  own  delicate  feelings  as  when  he  is  amoved  with 
Sir  Harry  for  "using  the  mask  of  friend shi  to  steal  I  iss 
Fivers  away  from  her  relations",  or  when  his  feelings  are 
shocked  by  Colonel  Fivers  who  would  force  his  daughter  to 


marry  against  her  incline t ions* 

Kelly  is  laughing  at  a  delicacy  that  gets  out  of 
hand,  but  even  this  false  delicacy  has  good  fooling  at  tho 
base  of  it  and  risos  from  a  concern  for  other©,  Pood 
feeli  g  is  roe; onsiblo  both  for  the  complications  of  the 
plot  t  nd  for  the  nr  a veil In®  of  the  complications.  The 
false  delicacy  is  only  an  excess  of  ©ensfJM  icy, 

although  he  may  laugh  at  one,  Kelly  admire©  the  other  and 
has  an  affection  for  both. 

"The  stage  a  ho  Id  be  a  school  of  moral  it  y’%  says 
Lord  .  in  orth  at  the  or.d  f  the  play,1'55  end  according  to 
the  prologue, 

"...  our  fine  piece  to  let  you  Into  facte 
Is  quite  a  sermon  -  only  preached  in  acts".^ 

It  hough  the  .dramatists  svere  too  apt  to  use  their  prologues 
conclusions  and  epilogues  to  find  favour  with  that  part  of 
the  audience  the  play  might  offend,  the  lines  seem  to  be  an 

^  7\  d  l  C.&(lGty 

additional  Imfl  -cation  th»  t  elly  y-oent  the  dolicac  in  his 
play  to  be  as  elevating  as  amusing. 

In  idly* a  .  chocl  for  ivas  {1774}  fine  feeling 
is  again  aroused  in  the  Interest  of  morality,  for  elly 
believes,  like  Belvillethe  hero,  that  a  good  cor-ody  is  a 
capital  effort  of  genius,  and  should  therefore  be  directed 
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to  the  noblest  purposes”.  A  The  remark  is  reminiscent  of 

liV'0  0 01 0 

Steele,  and  elly^akes  some*  del :  berate  attempts  to  show 
that  his  morality  is  in  sympathy  with  law  and  order  rather 
than  fashionable  manners.  Fashionable  honour  is  not  fine 
feeli.  g;  at  best  it  is  but  little  use  to  a  man.  "0,  the 
devil  fly  away  with  this  honour!",  says  Leeson’s  Irish 
servant,  Conroly,  "An  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a 

p  p 

whole  ship-load  of  it”,c'  and  hr.  Belville  agrees  with 
Ccnnoly,  because  he  says  later  on,  "Come^r.  i-eescn,  your 
bravery  will  not  at  all  be  les  ened  by  the  exercise  cf  a 

prz 

little  understanding”.1"  Mrs.  Belville  is  more  emotional, 
but  goes  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  when  she  sees  the 
necessity  cf  o.  change  in  the  fashionable  attitude  towards 
the  law, for,  ”no  law  .ill  ever  be  effectual  till  the  custom 
is  rendered  infamous,  lives  must  shriek  -  orphans  must 
multiply  unless  some  blessed  hand  strips  the  fascinating 

glare  from  honorable  murder  and  bravely  exposes  the  idol 

24 

who  is  worshipped  thus  in  blood”. 

Unlawful  love,  like  the  lawless  practice  of 
duelling,  is  not  fine  feeling.  leneral  Savage  says 


ruefully,  "for  these  twenty  years  I  have  been  suffering 
all  the  Conveniences  of  marriage  without  tasting  any  cf  its 
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ccmforts,  and  rejoicing  in  an  imaginary  freedom  while  I 

25 

was  really  grovelling  in  chains" "  and  now  too  late  he  is 
convinced  that  "a  marries  life  after  all  ...  is  the  most 
happy  as  well  as  the  most  reputable".2,  Hr.  Belville * s 
libertinism  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  reclaimed, 
and  I.'rs. Belville  is  given  another  opportunity  to  express 
some  virtuous  and  sensible  sent!.. .an  s  when  she  resolves  to 
keep  her  temper  until  her  husband  comes  to  his  senses;  she 
sees  the  vanity  of  the  endeavours  of  wives  who  "must  pull 
down  the  house  about  the  traitor's  ears,  though  they  are 

p  7 

themselves  to  be  crushed  in  the  ruins".  felly’s  virtue 
is  a  sensible,  pr  ctical  one  -  useful  rather  than  noble. 

The  comedy  in  the  play  tends  to  be  slightly 
farcical.  There  is  an.  amusing  situation  between  General 
Savage,  his  sen  and  iss  alsi.  ghem,  in  which  the  General 
is  accented  by  iss  .alsingham  .ho  believes  all  the  time 
that  be  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  son.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  there  are  some  bailiffs  to  provide 
amusement,  for  the  lay  was  written  five  years  after 
nelly’s  rival,  Goldsmith,  had  met  with  disapproval  for  the 
low  comedy  of  his  bailiffs  in  Jhe  Good  atur’d  -an.  nelly 
again  implies  a  sympathy  for  a  dislike  of  sentimental 
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coraedy  when  he  has  Kiss  Lee son,  a  scatter-brained  young 
girl  say  that  she  prefers  tragedies  to  comedies,  but  finds 
sentimental  comedies  vary  pretty”  because  ’’there’s  such 

gn 

little  difference'  between  them  and  tragedies”. 

■lthough  The  school  for  ,.ivos  is  not  a  tearful 
comedy,  Kelly’s  moralizing  makes  it  sentimental.  The  play 
concludes  with  the  hope  -  expres  ed  in  spite  of  the  critics 
who  say  that  the  end  of  comedy  it  to  make  people  laugh  - 
that  The  -  chool  for  .ives  has  been  ’’not  only  entertaining 
but  instructive**29 

In  the  days  of  estcration  Comedy ,  the  critics 
complained  c-f  the  amusement  they  were  offered  because  it 
was  so  wicked;  by  Kelly* e  time  they  were  complaining  of 
too  much  virtue  and  not  enough  amusement.  Since,  as 
A.  W.  ytf&v'ft  ays,  oration  dramatists  ”had  not  yet 

mads  the  discovery  ...  that  an  aesthet  ical  standard  nay 
serve  as  a  substitute  (for  an  ethical  one)"  ,  Congreve 
could  defend  his  wit  only  be  saying  it  worked  indirectly 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  by  exposing  vice  to  ridicule. 

Kelly  was  in  a  more  fortunate  position  and  could  be  quite 
belligerently  righteous  in  his  defence,  sayirg  as  he  dees 
in  this  play  that  to  intend  only  amusement  in  a  comedy 
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would  be  "degrading  the  dignity  of  writing  exceedingly, 
as  well  as  les.  ening  the  utility  of  the  stage."31 

Although  there  is  laughter  in  both  ffalse  Delicacy 
and  The  School  for  /.ives.  Kelly  remembers  the  "utility  of 
the  stage"  and  fully  intends  that  the  people  in  the 

32 

audience  should  "learn  something  while  they  chuckle". 


Sentimentalism  nearly  always  achieves  or  aims  at 
dignity,  but  there  is  an  almost  portly  quality  in  the 
sentimentalism  of  Richard  Cumberland.  His  comic  characters 
are  dignified  by  a  sympathy  with  virtue,  and  the  thoroughly 
serious  ones  sr^  very  dignified  indeed. 

Belcour,  the  hero  of  The  west  Indian  (1771) 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  in  The  Brothers  (1769)  are  comic 
characters,  but  virtuous  enough  to  have  some  dignity.  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove  is  bullied  by  his  shrewish  wife,  and  his 
situation  provides  the  chief  comedy  in  The  Brothers,  But 
Sir  Benjamin  refuses  to  remain  a  cowardly  husband  and  a 
subject  for  comedy;  he  discovers  that  he  is  not  as 
despicable  as  he  had  believed,  and  with  much  righteous 
sternness  takes  his  rightful  position  as  lord  and  master 
of  his  household. 

Belcour,  the  west  Indian,  because  of  his  ignorance 
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of  London  ways  and  because  of  what  his  father  fondly  calls 
"some  irregularities”  of  character,  finds  himself  in 
awkward  situations  which  provide  some  comedy  of  a  rather 
farcical  kind.  He  is  tricked  of  the  jewels  entrusted  to 
him  by  Stockwell,  and  is  led  to  believe  that  the  virtuous 
Louisa  is  a  woman  of  the  town.  Belcour,  however,  unlike 
early  rakes,  is  not  deliberately  wicked,  but,  like  Charles 
Oakly  in  The  Jealous  irVife.  is  simply  unable  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  follows  impulses,  as 
Sterne  followed  his,  but  whereas  Sterne  approved  of  his 
own  attitude,  Belcour  at  heart  approved  of  virtuous  self- 
control  as  strongly  as  the  most  solemn  character  in  the 
play.  Mr.  Stockwell  discovers  in  Belcour  "through  the 
veil  of  some  inrgularit ies,  a  heart  beaming  with  bene¬ 
volence,  an  animated  nature,  fallible  indeed,  but  not 
33 

incorrigible*"  Belcour  is  not  allowed  to  be  merely  good- 
natured  as  Charles  Oakly  is,  but  must  have  underneath  his 
irregularities  "a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence"  a  posse¬ 
ssion  splendid  enough  to  give  his  character  some  dignity. 

The  sentimentalism  in  the  heroines  is  not  often 
sullied  by  comedy.  In  The  Brothers.  Violetta’s  distress 
is  heightened  by  the  romantic  setting  of  the  play  on  a 
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roc  ky  shore  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cornwall,  and  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  from  a  far-distant  country,  and  has 
suffered  heroic  misfortunes*  ohe  is  shipwrecked  on  the 
rocky  shore  near  the  house  of  her  wicked  husband  Belf  eld, 
Senior,  who  has  deserted  her;  she  arrives  in  time  to  keep 
him  from  marrying  an  innocent  girl,  and  in  the  end  of 
course,  wins  him  back  to  virtue.  Violetta  makes  one  or 
two  soliloquies  as  any  sentimental  heroine  might,  and 
oddly  enough  she  is  abashed  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  by 
the  rocks  -  part  of  the  romantic  scenery.  "But  hush!”  she 
says,  "I  talk  to  these  rocks  and  forget  that  they  have 
ears".'54 

kiss  Aubrey  in  The  Fashionable  Lover  (1772)  is 

in  even  greater  distress  than  Violetta.  "I  have  no  house, 

no  home,  no  father,  friend  or  refuge  in  this  world",  she 

tells  Colin  kacleod ,  "nor  do  I  at  this  moment,  fainting  as 

1  am  with  affliction  and  fatigue,  know  where  to  find  a 

35 

hospitable  door".  She  has  been  pursued  by  the  wicked 
designs  of  Lord  Abberville  and  persecuted  by  the  cruelty 
and  vulgarity  of  the  Bridgemores  from  whose  house  she  has 
been  obliged  to  flee.  She  does  not  perish  because  of  the 
help  of  two  rco  le  and  Providence.  The  two  peo  le  are 
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sentimental  characters,  and  j rovidence  behaves  in  an 
approved  sentimental  fashion. 

The  first  person  is  Colin  Macleod,  -Cord  Abber- 
ville's  servant.  Like  iamela  and  Holly,  Amelia’s  maid  in 
CoLman’s  English  i, .er chant  .  Colin  .laeleod  shows  that 
servants  have  attained  almost  the  nobility  of  feeling  of 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  In  Colin  Macleod  is  a  man 
of  feeling,  ready  to  rebuke  the  wickedness  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Lord  Abberville,  ready  to  rescue  Miss  Aubrey  in  her 
distress,  generous  to  his  poor  relations  in  the  Island  of 
Skye,  and  proud,  very  proud,  of  his  native  land.  In  the 
last  speech  in  the  play  one  of  the  characters  is  rebuked 
for  his  prejudice  against  Colin.  ”You  a  citizen  of  the 
world”,  Mortimer  says,  " should  know  better  than  to  join  the 
cry  with  those  whose  charity,  like  the  limitations  of  a 
brief,  stop  short  at  Berwick,  and  never  circulates  beyond 
the  Tweed;  by  Heaven,  ITa  rather  eed  out  one  such  unmanly 
prejudice  from  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  than  add  another 
Indies  to  their  empire”.36  By  drawing  an  admirable 
Scotsman  in  the  character  of  Colin,  Cumberland  has  tried, 
to  weed  out  a  national  prejudice,  and  although  he  does  it 
with  some  condescension  it  is  a  generous  effort. 
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Miss  Aubrey’s  second  rescuer  is  Mortimer,  who  to 
all  appearances  is  a  crusty  misanthrope,  but  who,  like  The 
nglish  merchant,  does  good  deeds  in  secret.  He  "sheaths 
a  soft  heart  in  a  rough  case"  for,  as  he  says  to  Jarvis, 

"it  will  wear  longer;  fine.r  thyself,  good  Jarvis  as  thy 
master  does,  and  keep  a  marble  outside  to  the  world". 
Misanthropes  like  Mortimer  are  a  refinement  of  sentimental¬ 
ism.  Misanthropy,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  thing  in  comedy. 
Congreve’s  urbane  characters  could  hove  some  dist  ste  for 
the  world,  as  Valentine  has  in  Love  for  Love  when  he  feigns 
madness,  speaks  in  a  language  almost  like  poetry  and  gives 
his  cynical  picture  of  life;  Fielding’s  Don  ruixote  and 
.Vi  sum  ore  in  Love  in  Several  .ascues  speak  convincingly 
a  pa in st  the  world. 

The  sentimental  misanthrope  is  a  little  different 
from  any  of  these.  my  misanthrope  must  be  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  in  a  ideal  of  virtue,  but  the  sentimental 
one  is  optimistic  even  about  the  ossib  lity  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  virtue  in  the  world,  although  he  may  sometimes 
prefer  to  look  for  it  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Lore 
dignified  misanthropes  would  be  content  to  be  angry  and 
disgusted  at  the  world’s  blindness  to  the  ideal,  but  the 
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sentimental  misanthrope  is  divided  between  a  love  of 

censure  and  indulgence  in  the  hope  that  men  are  capable  of 

realizing  the  ideal  if  they  would  only  let  themselves. 

Mortimer  hates  the  world,  but  he  has  tender 

feelings  for  it  also;  he  rises  from  Lord  bberville’s  table, 

repeating  to  him self 

"Is  this  a  dinner,  this  a  genial  room? 

This  is  a  temple  and  a  hecatomb"*^ 

and  is  frank  with  his  lordship  about  his  distaste  for  the 

quadrille  table  where  a  man  is  "pent  in'  with  fuzzing 

•X(1 

dowagers,  gossiping  old  maids  and  yellow  admirals”.  But 

he  spends  most  of  his  fortune  giving  money  to  the  needy, 

and  he  is  ready  to  rescue  virtue  in  distress  .  His  remarks 

to  Hiss  Aubr^  when  he  rescues  her  help  explain  his 

character.  "I  generous,"  he  says,  "No,  I  am  a  mere 

voluptuary.  I  study  luxury  by  principle,  and  am  as  sensual 

on  the  side  of  virtue  as  bberville  or  any  other  fashionable 

40 

rake  on  the  side  of  vice". 

The  sentimen  al  misanthrope  is  inclined  to  make 
a  secret  luxury  out  of  virtue,  which,  unli  e  other  misan¬ 
thropes,  he  believes  it  possible  to  practise.  The  secrecy 
enhances  both  the  value  of  the  luxury  and  the  self-esteem 
of  the  virtuous  character  who  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
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that  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  world  thinks  him,  and 

because  of  his  own  superiority  he  has  better  grounds  for 

railing  at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Miss  Aubrey  marries  not  the  reformed  Lord  Abber- 

ville,  but  Tyrel  whose  only  fault  is  s  little  impetuousness. 

She  realizes,  however,  the  highest  good-fortune  of  a 

sentimen  el  heroine  by  the  providential  discovery  of  her 

father,  who  had  long  ago  left  her  with  the  wicked  Kr. 

Bridgamore  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  returns  to  discover 

the  merchant’s  wickedness. 

"Dear  innocent,  look  up”,  says  Aubrey  to  his 

daughter,  overcome  by  the  discovery. 

”0,  yes,  to  Heaven,  with  gratitude  for  these 

divine  vouchsaf ement  s" ,  says  poor  Au  ;usta,  "I  have  a 

father,  then,  at  last  -  Pardon  my  teais;  I’m  little  used  to 

41 

happiness  and  h  ve  not  learned  to  bear  it”.~ 

The  emotion  that  1  iss  Aubrey  and  her  father  feel, 

seems  to  have  an  existence  almost  independent  of  the 

situation  from  which  it  rises.  Cumberland  like  Mortimer  is 

inclined  to  be  "a  mere  voluptuary*';  he  is  sensual  on  the 

side  of  emotion,  which  probably  meant  for  him  almost  the 

42 

same  thing  as  being  "sensual  on  the  side  of  virtue”  as 
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V.  or  timer  confessed  himself  to  be. 

Cumberland’s  emotion  is  apt  to  exist  as  sensation 
and  sometimes  brings  his  comedy  very  near  to  melodrama.  It 
makes  for  unreality  and  almost  blots  out  the  comic  spirit. 

In  The  Fashionable  Lover,  however,  can  be  seen  a  wider 
ideal  fostered  by  emotion.  ortimer  as  well  as  being  a 
voluptuary  is  a  humanitarian;  he  wishes  to  rid  men's  hearts 
of  unmanly  prejudices  and  make  them  see  their  kinship  with 
one  another;  he  feels  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  and  sks  no  reward  except  an  easy  conscience. 

The  voluptuousness  of  sentimental  emotion  was  one  of  its 

emotion 

least  admirable  aspects,  but  in  the  humanitarian  ideal/ 
can  be  seen  broadening  in  sympathy,  and  showing  signs  of 
becoming  concerned  with  action  as  well  as  with  reflection. 


Thomas  Holcroft ,  Mrs.  Inch-bald  says,  had  praise 

justly  bestowed  on  all  his  works  because  in  them  could 

be  found  "instruction  and  information  accompanying  amuse- 

rent".”''  Holcroft  himself  says  that  he  "would  rather  have 

the  merit  of  drawing  one  man  from  the  gambling  table  than 

44 

of  making  a  whole  theatre  merry",  and  in  many  of  his 
ploys  he  has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  danger  of  evil 
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ways;  in  Duplici l y  (1731)  there  is  a  warning  against 
gambling  in  the  story  of  oir  Harry  Portland’s  near  ruin, 
while  Harry  Hornton’s  distress  in  The  Road  to  Ruin  (17.2) 
should  have  warned  carelea.  young  men  against  extravagance 
and  dissipation. 

The  moral  earnestness  that;  lias  run  through  the 
plays  since  the  beginning  of  the  centur  '  is  very  convincing 
in  Holcroft.  He  treats  his  heroes  more  severely  than  the 
early  sentimentalists  did  theirs,  for  the  remorse  of  his 
heroes  is  caused  by  a  deadly  fear.  As  a  result  of  their 
own  misdeeds,  the  misery  of  their  situation  increases 
relentlessly  until  jRu in  hovers  over  them  with  dire  threat; 
then,  however,  sentimental  _  rovidenc  intervenes,  and  at 
the  last  moment  Holcroft  gives  up  his  course  of  relentless 
Justice  and  forgives  the  erring  hero.  In  Hut  lie it y  the 
last  scene  reveals  that  Osborne,  who  has  seemed  a  villain, 
has  only  been  practising  a  virtuous  duplicity  to  teach  his 
friend  a  lesson,  the  discovery  of  a  will  when  all  seems 
hopeless  saves  Harry  Horn ton  from  ruin,  and  the  suddenly - 
revealed  virtue  of  a  wicked  money-lender’s  nephew  saves  Hr. 
Mordent  in  The  Deserted  Daughter  from  the  catastrophe  that 


was  overtaking  him 
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As  he  builds  up  his  catastrophes  powerfully, 
Holcroft  makes  the  remorse  of  his  heroes  correspondingly 
strong*  lady  nne  in  The  Deserted  Daughter  says  to  her 
repentant  husband,  Mr*  Mordent,  "Can  you  be  ignorant  of 
the  virtuous  struggles  which  h  ve  caused  the  conflict  you 
have  felt?  The  strength  of  these  sensations  shows  how 
fitted  you  are  to  be  great  and  good".  And  their 
sensations  of  conflict  hav  such  strength  that  they  often 
reach  to  the  depths  of  bitterness,  hopelessness  and  hatred 
before  the  heroes  reform. 

"That  is  life",  asks  Mr*  I ordent ,  in  one  of  these 

moods  of  conflict.  "  A  continual  cloud,  pregnant  with 

46 

mischief,  disease  and  death".  Sir  George  in  He's  each 
to  Blame  (1798),  when  his  fault  of  too  easy  compliance 
leads  him  into  difficulties,  exclaims  sadly,  "not  long 
since  nature  was  jocund,  the  azure  heavens  were  bright, 
and  pleasure  was  in  every  path;  but  now  darkness,  fathom¬ 
less  gulphs,  guilty  terrors  and  all  the  dreadful  phantoms 

47 

of  meditated  desolation  lie  before  me''  and  later  he 
remarks  that  "there  is  not  between  ape  or  oyster  so 
wretched  a  creature  as  man". 40  In  The  achool  for  rrogance 


(17S1)  Mr.  Dorimant  is  another  example  of  a  man  who  is 
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embittored  end  disillusioned  as  a  result  of  some  failure 
in  his  own  behaviour.  These  conflicts,  according  to  Lady 
Anne^  show  that  the  heroes  are  fitted  to  be  just  and  good, 
and  they  show  also  how  closely  related  to  melodrama  the 
sentimental  emphasis  on  emotion  may  be* 

There  is  an  almost  tragic  earnestn.se  in  the 
strength  of  these  sensations  and  in  the  moral  conviction 
that  goes  with  it.  The  tragic  earnestness  combined  with 
the  last-minute  forgiveness  makes  a  mixture  that  is  neither 
tragedy  nor  comedy.  It  is  not  harmonious  as  an  artistic 
expression,  and  there  is  falseness  in  its  morality. 
Providence,  which  so  often  rewards  the  sentimental  hero  or 
heroine  with  a  fortune  or  a  long-lost  father  now  can  be 
relied Ato  enable  th  re  at  sinner  to  escape  his  just 
doom  by  the  accidental  discovery* of  a  will  or  by  seme 
other  circumstance  outside  himself.  Put  Holcroft’s  earnest¬ 
ness  might  even  so  have  been  the  rac;  icsl  instrument  of 
morality  he  hoped  it  wo  Id  be,  for  it  presents  sombre 
pictures  of  the  dire  consequences  of  evil,  and  premises 
that  for  anyone  who  feels  deeply  enough  virtue  is  still 
possible . 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  Love1?-  Frailties  (1794) 
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of  a  broader  unselfishness.  In  most  of  the  sentimental 
plays  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  is  an  interest 
in  the  relat ionships  of  marriage  find  in  the  responsibilities 
of  husbands  and  wives  towards  one  another.  But  generally  in 
these  plays,  whatever  is  given  reacts  immediately  to  the 
benefit  of  the  giver;  Mrs.  Lovemore,  for  instance,  although 
she  wishes  to  make  her  husband  happier  in  his  own  house, 
hopes  for  her  own  sake  that  the  effort  she  makes  to  be  gay 
will  keep  him  at  home.  The  social  responsibilities  that 
ere  beginning  to  bo -felt  are  more  thoroughly  unselfish  than 
the  marriage  responsibilities,  and  do  not  look  for  any 
immediate  reward. 

Seymour  in  I, o ve T  s  ? r a i  1 1 i e s  wishes  to  marry 
Paulina.  He  is  instinctively  a  man  of  delicacy  and  feels 
that  Paulina’s  goodness  and  sweetness  of  mind  atone  for  her 
poverty  and  lack  of  social  position,  but  his  delicacy 
comes  up  against  uncompromising  reality.  His  sister,  Lady 
Louisa,  is  secretly  married  to  an  ar  y  officer  -  a  gentle¬ 
man  but  poor  -  and  her  only  means  of  support  will  be  her 
brother’s  generosity;  if  Seymour  marries  Paulina  his 
wicked  old  uncle,  Sir  Gregory,  will  cut  him  off  without  a 
penny,  and  Lady  Louisa  will  be  destitute  without  any  hope. 
For  Lady  Louisa’s  sake,  Seymour  "dare  not  break  his 
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s hackles”  and  must  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  Lady 

Fancourt.  Lady  Fancourt  hears  of  his  love  for  Paulina  and 

remonstrates  with  him.  When  she  bids  him  think  of  the 

honours  that  are  possible  when  one  is  7/ealthy  and  marries 

in  the  proper  sphere,  Seymour  replies  with  alacrity  that 

he  despises  them,  but  when  she  reminds  him  of  "the  good  he 

might  effect  and  the  happiness  he  might  diffuse"  he  can 

49 

only  say,  "Ay,  that  is  a  weighty  thought".  Seymour, 

"like  hag-ridden  sleep,  in  agonizing  impotence  ...  is 

chained  down  gasping  for  breath  and  heaving  for  motion"  in 

his  conflict  between  his  and  Paulina* s  happiness,  and  the 

duty  he  owes  to  his  sister  and  to  society. 

The  remorseful  heroes  in  their  misanthropic 

railing  agiinst  the  world  perhaps  reflect  a  social 

consciousness,  although  their  expression  of  it  may  be  a 

little  perverted.  Lady  Anne  Mordent  in  the  midst  of  her 

Joy  at  her  husband’s  repentance  thinks  of  a  happiness 

larger  than  her  own  and  Mr.  Mordent’s.  "Let  us  he  more 

courageous’]  she  says,  "let  us  affectionately  communicate 

our  greatest  mistakes;  and  while  we  examine  we  shall 

correct  the  mind,  expand  the  heart  and  render  ourselves 

51 

dear  to  each  other  *nd  beneficent  to  the  whole  v.orld." 
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Even  though  Lady  Anne  does  look  outside  the  ties 

of  family  affection,  these  ties  are  very  strong  in  Holcroft’g 

plays.  The  Road  to  Ruin  is  ammost  as  much  a  study  of 

the  problems  of  an  affectionate,  distracted  father  as  a 

warning  pointing  out  the  road  to  ruin.  In  The  . eserted 

Daughter,  Mr.  Mordent fs  and  Lady  Anne '  s  relations  with 

Joanna,  Mr.  Mordent fs  daughter,  are  extremely  emotional. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  play  in  Mrs*  Inchbald*s  edition 

illustrates  the  climax,  in  which  Lady  Anne,  embracing 

Joanna  with  much  fervour  exclaims,  "0,  forgave  this  rude 

transport  of  affection",  while  the  repentant  and  deeply 

stirred  Mr.  Mordent  sits  on  a  chair  in  the  background,  his 

white-stcckinged  legs  planted  firmly  on  the  floor  and  a 
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huge  handkerchief  hiding  his  tearful  count  era;  ce. 

Good  feeling  anc  fine  feeling  are  everywhere  in 
Holcroft's  plays.  Delicacy  is  a  quality  almost  taken  for 
grant  d  among  his  heroes  and  heroines.  Paulina  in  Love*  s 
Frailties  is  a  distressed  heroine,  Lhe  makes  her  first 

mm  ■■■  .■■ii.......  i 
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appearance  singing  a  little  song  with  a  plaintive  refrain. 

Her  sensibility  is  delicate  enough  to  make  her  fall  in  a 
frenzy  at  the  thought  of  beymour * s perjury" ;  her  natural 
fine  feeling  makes  her  able  to  face  a  great  lady  like  Lady 
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Fan  court  with  dignity;  she  forgives  old  oir  Gregory  his 


wickedness  and  earnestly  hopes  he  will  repent,  s  Lir 

53 


Gregory  says,  she  is  a  miracle.  Yet  her  innocence  and 
wistful  sweetness  are  convincing,  and  even  the  swooning 
and  frenzy,  which  were  after  all  rather  ordinary 
accompli shment s  for  heroine,  do  not  seem  grotesque. 

Some  of  HolcroftTs  heroines,  such  as  luelissa  in 
Duplicity  .are  spirited  and  vivacious,  but  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  innocent  young  heroines  like  Paulina,  Lophi^,  in 
The  Road  to  Ruin  is  one  of  these,  but  a  less  successful 
one  than  Paulina,  Jhe  comes  from  the  country,  but,  as  Mrs, 
Inchbald  hints  in  the  introduction  to  the  play,  that  is 
not* excuse  enough.  Some  of  Sophia's  utterances  cause 
Harry  Dornton  to  snite  his  breast  and  exclaim  "angelic 
innocence!"  but  he  must  have  been  very  much  blinded  by 
love  to  be  stirred  by  such  coy  remarks  as  "Because  - 
because,  I’m  but  a  girl.  My  grandma’s  told  me  a  thousand 


times  it’s  a  sin  for  anybody  to  be  in  love  before  they  be 

,5* 


a  woman  grown  full  one  and  twenty,  nd  1  am  not  eighteen. 

Although  Craig  Campbell,  Paulina’s  father,  is  an 
artist,  he  has  the  fine  feeling  of  a  gentleman.  Love’ s 
Frailt  ies  was  not  received  altogether  favorably,  and  the 
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sentence  in  it  that  gave  most  offence  was  one  of  Craig 

Campbell’s.  "I  was  bred  to  the  most  useless  and  often  the 

most  worthless  of  all  professions”,  he  says  ’’that  of  a 
55 

gentleman”.  The  audience  felt  evidently  that  this 

sentiment  was  a  blow  to  gentility,  and  t§ken  out  of  its 

context  it  might  be,  although  as  Holcroft  himself  said, 

it  is  "a  sentence  that  under  a  variety  of  forms  and 

phraseology  is  proverbial  in  all  nations”.56  Craig 

Campbell,  however,  is  as  genteel  as  any  gentleman  in  the 

audience;  he  has  a  scorn  for  tradesmen  and  loathes  himself 

because  he  is  forced  to  take  "this  money,  this  vile 

57 

contaminating  traffic”  for  his  painting.  He  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  artist,  although  he  may  be  treated  by  gentle¬ 
men  as  if  he  were  a  tradesman,  may  have  all  the  fine 
feelings  instinctive  in  a  gentleman. 

Sven  the  gay  I.r.  Lius  cad  el  in  Love’s  Frailties 
who  ’’sitting  or  standing,  riding  or  walking”  does  "every- 
thing  with/grace"  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling.  He  says  to 
Lady  Fancourt  at  the  end  of  the  play,  "Shall  1  tell  you 
a  secret?  The  only  resource  1  have  had  against  feelings 

the  most  acute  and  thoughts  the  most  racking  has  been 

but 

levity  that  was/ affected  and  indifference  that  was  all 
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forced”. 


Holcroft's  comedy  is  mingled  with  feeling  of 
some  kind.  In  many  of  the  heroes,  such  as  Harry  Dornton 
in  The  Road  to  r.'uin.  Sir  George  in  He's  Much  to  Blame.  Sir 
Harry  lortland  in  lurlicit y  a  comic  impulsiveness  is 
blended  with  some  virtuous  feeling,  and  in  other  characters 
comedy  is  found  with  emotion  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Dornton 
in  The  Road  to  Ruin  is  a  distracted  father  who  has  ”a  noble 
heart,  a  fond  father’s  heart”  and  because  of  this  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  perplexity.  He  knows  that  it  is  weak  to 
keep  forgiving  his  woefully  extravagant  son,  but  he  is 
too  tender-hearted  to  see  him  punished.  The  conflict  of 
his  feelings  is  ridiculous  in  his  lack  of  control  of  ther  - 
dashed  as  he  is  from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to  another,  yet 
it  is  rather  admirable  because  the  e  nflict  shows  his  noble, 
affectionate  heart. 

MacDermott,  the  Count's  Irish  servant  in  The 
.School  for  Arrogance  f  is  amusing  because  he  is  so  unable  to 
cope  with  His  difficult  master;  yet  his  perplexity  is 
pathetic  because  he  is  so  much  troubled  by  it,  and  his 
loyalty  is  admirable.  Sir  Hornet  Armstrong  in  Dux lie  it y 
is  another  of  these  comic  char  cte.s;  his  blustering 
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business-like  manner  -is  comic  while  his  extreme  goodness  of 
heart  makes  him  lovable. 

Mixed  with  amusement  roused  by  some  excess  or 
weakness  in  these  characters  is  admiration  for  their  good 
hearts  and  sometimes  a  little  pity  if  their  hearts  are  too 
good.  They  excite  laughter  that  has  a  soft  radiance  of 
sympathy  around  it  -  a  radiance,  that  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  audience  might  spoil  the  laughter  or  enhance 
it.  For  a  large  part  of  Eolcroft’s  audience  it  no  doubt 
enhanced  it. 

.'.lthou  :h  Holcroft’s  sentimentalism  is  sometimes 


dangerously  near  melodrama  the  combination  of  moral 
earnestness  and  emphasis  on  emotion  rises  tea  height  of 
sincerity  and  power  in  these  plays. 


Mrs.  -nchbald's  -very  One  Has  His  Fault  (1792)  is 
a  sentimental  play  that  makes  no  effort  to  drive  a  man 
away  from  the  gaming  fable  or  even  to  reform  a  rakish 
husband  or  shrewish  wife,  although  there  are  examples  of 
each  in  the  play.  here  is  one  decidedly  melodramatic 
situation,  one  that  tends  to  tie  farcical  and  one  that  is 
uite  sophisticated  comedy.  «hat  unites  the  whole  play  in 


. 
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sentiment  is  the  belief  that  when  people  know  themselves 

aright  they  will  discover  the  dormant  tender  feelings  that 

unite  them  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Haimony  is  the  one  character  in  the  play  who 

knows  himself  from  the  beginning.  ’’Since  I  can  remember’’, 

he  tells  his  sister,  Miss  Spinster,  ”1  have  felt  a  most 

unbounded  affection  for  all  my  fellow-creatures.  I  even 

protest  to  you,  dear  Madam,  that  as  I  walk  along  the 

streets  of  this  large  metropolis,  so  warm  is  my  heart 

towards  every  person  who  passes  me,  that  I  long  to  say 

*How  do  you  do,  and,  I  am  glad  to  see  you*  to  them  all. 

Some  men,  I  should  lii e  even  to  stop  and  shake  hands  with;- 

AO 

and  some  women,  I  should  even  like  to  stop  and  kiss”. 

And  before  the  end  Mr.  Harmony  has  brought  the  other 

characters  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

Lady  Eleanor  and  Mr.  Irwin,  her  husband,  live  in 

a  tempest  of  emotion.  Hfey  father,  Lord  Norland,  has 

disowned  Lady  Eleanor  because  of  her  marriage,  and  she  is 

her 

torn  between  her  love  for/husband  and  her  remorse  at  hav¬ 
ing  offended  her  father.  Although  Lord  Norland  believes 
that  righteous  indignation  is  his  only  emotion,  he  is  a 
man  of  feeling  in  spite  of  himself  and  pours  out  his 
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thwarted  paternal  feelings  on  Lady  SI  anor’s  little  boy, 

3d  ward ,  whom  he  has  maria  god  to  adopt  without  the  knowledge 
o  f  his  parents  who  believe  him  to  be  lost*  Edward  is  one 
of  the  few  children  in  the  sentimental  plays  and  is  a  kind 
of  comic  young  noble  savage  with  his  extreme  innocence  and 
terrific  wisdom* 

'  -I 

Irwin,  Lady  Eleanor’s  husband,  is  the  character 
most  in  need  cf  human  sympathy  and  help,  which  he  would 

have  gone  without  except  for  the  efforts  of  the  amiable 

. 

Hr.  harmony.  Irwin  is  distracted  by  the  misery  his  poverty 
makes  for  his  family*  "Is  this  my  native  country?”  he  asks 
the  world  at  large.  "Is  this  the  hospitable  land  we 
describe  tc  strangers?  So  -  we  are  savages  to  one  another; 
nay  worse  -  The  savage  makes  his  fellow-savage  welcome; 
divides  with  him  his  homely  fare;  gives  him  the  best 
apartment  his  hut  affords  and  tries  to  hush  those  griefs 
that  have  been  confided  in  his  bosom".  (Mr.  Irwin  has 
been  in  America,  and  presumably  has  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  noble  savage).  Irwin  feels  most  bitter  towards 
Lord  Norland  who  could  so  easily  make  them  all  harpy,  but 
underneath  his  righteous  hatred  are  the  tortured  remains 
of  his  tender  feelings.  "I  will  pas  his  house",  he  says, 
"and  send  a  malediction  as  I  pass  it”.  But  he  adds,  "No; 
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breathe  out  my  last  sigh  at  his  Inhospitable  door,  and 

that  sigh  shall  breathe  -  forgiveness".62 

There  is  very  lit  le  tender  feeling  between  hr. 

and  Kre.  Flacid,  although  Mr.  Placid  is  a  humane  man.  He 
however, 

Is^fraid  of  his  wife  who  is  the  one  character 

in  the  play  whose  tender  feelings  are  a  little  doubtful. 
She  does  shed  some  tears  for  her  husband  when  .  r.  Harmony 
tells  her  he  is  dying,  but  she  confesses  frankly,  "Mr. 
Hannony,  if  Jr.  Placid  is  either  dying  or  dead*  I  shall 
behave  with  very  great  tenderness;  but  if  I  find  him  alive 
and  likely  >o  live,  I  will  lead  him  such  a  life  as  he  has 

A  % 

not  led  a  long  time". 

The  third  situation  is  that  of  the  Rambles,  hir 
Robert  Ramble  has  ^rovrn  weary  of  his  wife  and  has  let  her 
divorce  him  for  infidelity.  This  he  is  able  to  do  because 
they  were  married  in  Scotland  where  a  wife  may  divorce  her 
husband.  (There  is  some  laughter  throughout  the  play  at 
this  whimsical  Scottish  law).  Sir  Robert’s  happiness  is 
short-lived,  however,  because  no  sooner  does  he  hear  that 
his  wife  may  marry  someone  else  than  he  becomes  terribly 
jealous,  and  resolves  that  she  shall  be  nobody’s  wife  but 
his  own# 
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He  has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  husband  and 

Lady  Rabble  persuades  herself  that  she  is  glad  to  be 

freed  from  such  a  degrading  alliance.  But  when  Sir 

Robert  says  on  his  knees  that  having  broken  his  promises 

once  he  is  willing  "to  take  another  oath  and  another  after 
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that,  and  another  after  that"  and  that  he  will  for  the 
future  conceal  all  his  gallantries  from  her  knowledge, 
"though  they  were  ten  times  more  frequent  than  before”, 
although  she  may  not  find  his  sentiments  elevating,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  in  spite  of  her  dignity  and  self-respect 
she  is  inclined  to  listen  once  more  to  the  perfidious 
wretch.  Sir  Robert  does  say  under  the  inspiration  of  wine 
that  he  is  going  to  love  his  wife,  and  his  wife  only  from 

! 

now  on,  but  Lady  Ramble  has  been  won  over  before  that. 
Tender  feelings  win  over  feelings  of  self,  in  Lady  Ramble 
fine  feelings  of  self.  2ir  Robert  in  spite  of  his  selfish¬ 
ness  and  Lady  Ram  le  in  spite  of  her  dignity,  love  each 
other  and  will  only  be  more  miserable  if  they  are  apart. 

Kt,  Haimony  with  his  useful  and  well-intentioned 
fault  of  "unveracity"  tells  everyone  of  the  sad  death  of 
Irwin,  thus  wringing  their  feelings  to  the  proper  degree  of 
tenderness,  so  that  Lord  Norland  forgives  his  daughter  and 
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the  people  who  had  been  so  cool  and  aloof  before  in  their 

attitude  towards  the  unfortunates,  come  to  their  right 

selves  and  realize  how  much  they  love  them. 

Lord  Norland  says  to  Mr*  Harmony  at  the  end  of 

the  play,  "while  a  man  like  you,  may  have  (among  so  many 

virtues)  some  faults;  let  us  hope  there  may  be  found  in 

65 

each  of  us  (among  all  our  faults)  some  virtues". 

That  seems  to  be  Mrs,  InehbaldTs  hope.  Instead 
of  having  wicked  characters  sud.  enly  converted  to  virtue 
and  good  ones  distressed  on  a  heroic  scale,  she  is  content 
to  leave  them  all  with  some  faults  and  some  virtues.  Her 
confidence  in  human  nature  is  in  her  belief  in  the  natural 
tender  feelings  of  all  men  -  that  they  all  love  one  another 
if  they  would  only  realize  it,  and  that,  having  realized 
this,  their  faults  would  be  comparatively  unimportant. 

Although  the  moral  earnestness  in  the  play  is 
sincere  it  is  refreshingly  light  in  tone  except  in  a  few 

melodramatic  scenes  concerning  Irwin  and  Lady  leanor,  and 

* 

Mrs,  Inchbald’s  sentimentalism  shows  that  an  emphasis  on 
feeling  may  mean  something  more  than  mere  introspection, 
that  it  gives  men  a  new  power  to  look  outside  themselves 
towards  the  rest  of  mankind  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
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In  Frederick  Reynolds  How  to  Grow  Rich  (1793) 
Warford  asks, "Why  be  ashamed  of  sentiment?  ’Tis  true,  it 
is  the  mode  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  it;  but  I  doubt  if 
fashion  and  all  its  fopreries  can  find  a  pleasure  to 

a*  r* 

supply  its  loss"0  .  Lady  Henrietta,  however,  to  whom  he 
is  speaking,  says  that  the  worst  of  his  talents  is  that 
they  go  more  to  instruction  than  amusement. 

Reynolds1  own  talents  d  o  so  much  more  to  amuse¬ 
ment  than  instruction,  and  although  he  may  admire  senti¬ 
ment,  he  generally  dwells  on  it  with  so  much  less  earnest¬ 
ness  than  do  most  of  the  playwrights  in  this  group  that  he 
is  perhaps  less  sentimental  than  any  of  them. 

He  writes  of  the  manners  of  the  day  with  so  much 
vividness  and  energy  that  even  the  characters  who,  judged 
in  the  light  of  sentiment,  should  not  be  admirable,  have 
an  engaging  quality  about  them.  Latitat,  the  genteel 
attorney  in  How  to  Q-row  Rich,  may  be  rebuked  by  arford  as 
a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  but  his  audacity  and  his 
pleasure  in  "doing  the  thing  genteely"  apart  from  what  ’the 
thing’  may  be,  arms  him  against  the  truth  in  Harford’s 
criticism.  The  Dramatist  in  the  play  called  after  him  is 
no  example  of  virtue  nor  feels  any  inclination  to  be  other 


■ 
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than  he  is,  "Tis  true,  1*111  called  a  rake",  he  says  "...but 
upon  my  soul,  I  only  game  and  drink  and  intrigue  that  1 
may  be  better  able  to  dramatize  each  particular  scene". 

The  real  world  is  only  material  for  his  plays,  and  he 
brings  Reynolds’  hero  and  heroine  together  for  his  own 
comedy.  "Zounds",  he  says  to  Neville,  "go  to  her  and 
preserve  the  unity  of  actio  -  marry  her  directly,  and  if 
the  catastrophe  does  not  conclude  with  spirit,  damn  my 
comedy  -  damn  my  comedy  -  that’s  all,  damn  my  comedy".66 

There  is  little  more  disapproval  for  the  character , 
of  Lady  _arah  Savage  in  The  flage  (1794).  ohs  is  "one  of 
the  modern  breed  of  fine  ladies  who  insteed  of  being 

feminine  and  tender,  have  the  Rage  for  confidence  and 

69 

boldness".  although  she  rightfully  disgusts  Lrs.  Larnley 
and  Clara  Ledley  she  lives  so  thoroughly  her  life  offhshion- 
pur suing  men,  hunting,  shooting,  fencing,  entertaining  her 
fashionable  musicians  and  horse-doctors  without  once 
relapsing  into  the  "real"  feminine  character  that  she  is  as 
completely  satisfactory  in  her  artificality  as  are  Latitat 
and  the  Dramatist. 

Another  group  of  Reynolds*  characters  which  are 
rather  outside  the  sentimental  convention  are  some  of  his 
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heroines,  Marianne  in  .’he  Lramatist  (1789)  ,  Albina  in  The 
Will  (1797)  and  to  a  less  extent  Clara  Medley  in  The  >age. 
They  are  very  young,  very  frank  and  determined,  have  very 
good  sense,  but  i  arianne  end  Albina  at  least  seem  to  have 
very  little  sensibility. 

Albina  is  tender  hearted;  she  loves  her  father, 
the  mysterious  !  andeville,  and  her  wicked  governess  is  able 
to  impose  on  her  by  appealing  to  her  pity*.  But  she  quite 
pertly  rebukes  old  3ir  Solomon  Cynic,  and  rather  than  ine 
in  secret  over  the  possible  perfidy  of  Howard,  she  sets  out  . 
-  having  mad«e  the  romantic  concession  of  going  disguised  - 
for  the  game-keeper’s  cottage  to  see  if  her  lover  is  there 
with  Cecily*  Although  she  has  the  excuse  of  believing  her¬ 
self  ”a  woman  scorned”  she  shows  no  womanly  softness 

towards  Cecily*  "If  you  touch  me,  you  little  arulgar  thing", 

70 

she  tells  her,  "I’ll  cut  you  into  atoms".  In  her  wrath 

, 

at  Howard  she  "pokes  him  with  her  sword".  "Keep  off,  sir", 

says  Howard,  "You  see  I’ve  no  arms".  "No  arms",  says 

71 

Albina,  "that’s  a  poor  evasion,  coward* "  But  when  she 
pleases,  she  can  be  so  gentle  and  pleading  and  winsome  that 
Howard  has  no  chance  of  withstanding  her  charms. 

Other  heroines  of  Reynolds’  are  quite  in  the 
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sentimental  tradition.  Mrs.  Darnley  in  The  Rage  is  a 
sentimental  heroine,  distressed  by  an  erring  husband  and 
resolving  to  "shame  him  from  his  follies  by  her  own  exem¬ 
plary  constancy  and  honour".72  She  is  the  character  in  the 
play  who  finds  after  passing  hours  in  humble  and  exalted 
scenes  that  "good  breeding  is  confined  to  no  rank  or 
situation"  but  "consists  in  good  sense  and  good  humour". 

"I  believe",  she  says,  "we  may  see  as  large  a  share  of  it 

under  the  roof  of  the  cottage  as  in  the  splendid  mansions 

72 

of  the  great".  Lady  Henrietta  in  How  to  Grow  Rich  is  a 
gayer  character  than  H.rs.  Darnley,  but  she  repents  of  her 
giddy  way  of  living  and  realizes  that  prudence  and  economy 
are  better  ways  than  gambling  if  ore  wishes  to  grow  rich. 

larents  and  heroes  as  well  as  heroines  all 
possess  feeling  that  is  sometimes  lofty,  but  always  kindly. 
Harford,  the  hero  of  ^ow  to  Grow  Rich. is  very  earnest, 
prudent  and  economical;  Gingham  in  The  ...age  is  not  earnest 
but  he  has  fine  feelings  and  a  good  heart;  Howard  in  The 
Hill  has  noble  ideals  about  friendship  and  filial  devotion; 
oir  Thomas  Roundhead  in  How  to  Grow  Rich.  Hir  Solomon  Cynic 
in  The  Hill  and  Sir  Haul  lerpetual  are  three  old  men  who 
have  good  hearts  in  spite  of  their  eccentricities. 
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In  Reynolds*  plays,  however,  good  feeling  alone 
is  not  enough;  there  is  always  one  very  villainous  charac¬ 
ter  whose  machinations  are  the  basis  of  the  plots.  The 
Dramatist  has  Lady  V^aitfor’t,  How  to  Grow  Rich  Sir  Charles 
Dazzle,  The  Rage  has  Sir  George  Gauntlet,  and  The  Will 
Mrs.  Rigid.  Their  evil  designs  make  all  the  plays  slightly 
melodramatic.  Reynolds*  sympathy  for  melodrama  appears 
again  in  The  Will  in  which  he  uses  some  melodramatic 
settings.  There  is  a  haunted  room  in  the  castle,  which, 
however,  serves  the  practical  purpose  of  sheltering  Mande- 
ville  and  the  tale  of  the  ghost  gives  Albina  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  frighten  her  maid  into  leaving  her  alone;  so 
Reynolds,  while  he  uses  these  melodramat ic  stage  properties 
does  so,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  atmosphere  as  to 
help  his  plots. 

One  the  whole  Reynolds  has  more  gusto  than  fine 
feeling,  more  cheerfulness  than  earnestness  and  more 
vigor  than  reflection;  but  he  is  sentimental  enough  to 
indulge  in  moralizing,  some  tender  feeling  and  the  later 
sentimental  sympathy  with  melodrama. 

The  stage  directions  at  the  beginning  of  Thomas 
Morton’s  Sneed  the  Hough  (1800)  read,  "In  the  foreground  a 
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Farm  House  ”A  view  of  a  Castle  at  a  distance",  a  setting 
which  suggests  the  spirit  of  the  play. 

The  farmhouse  belongs  to  Farmer  Ashfield  and  his 
wife.  By  1800,  not  only  could  sympathy  be  felt  for  the 
rustic,  but  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  believe  that  simple 
rustics  were  apt  to  have  nobler  characters  than  men  of 
higher  rank,  that  in  their  native  simplicity  was/goodness 
more  unspoiled  and  sincere  than  could  by  found  in  sophisti¬ 
cated  society.  For  writers  of  sentimental  comedy,  their 
characters  could  be  very  useful,  for  blended  with  admiration 
for  their  goodness  there  could  be  also  laughter  at  their 
awkward  ways,  their  blunt  manners  and  their  queer  accents, 
and  that  mixture  of  laughter  and  tenderness  was  the 
favorite  comic  spirit  of  the  later  sentimental  writer*  . 

Farmer  Ashfield  is  sturdily  independent.  Sir 
Abel  Handy,  Bart,  does  not  awe  him  with  his  account  of  his 
"wonderful  inventions  in  conception,  in  concoction  and  in 
completion”.  "Dickons  and  Daisy",  he  says  v ith  simple 
frankness.  "What  a  gentleman  you  would  be  to  she  at  a 
vairl"  *vhen  Sir  Abel  tells  him  enthusiastically  of  his  son 
who  "can  do  everything  -  everything"  the  simple  farmer  says  , 
"All  the  better  vor  he  -  pray  in  what  way  med  he  earn  his 
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livelihood?”  and  when  Sir  Abel  informs  him  that  his  son  is 
a  genius  and  is  above  thoughts  of  earning  his  bread,  Farmer 
Ashfield  comments  with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simpli¬ 
city,  "Genius!  Drabbit  it.  I  have  got  a  horze  o’thic 
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name,  but  dom*  urn,  he*  11  never  work  -  never.” 

Dame  Ashfield  is  very  much  like  her  husband,  but 
has  not  quite  his  independence.  She  is  too  much  given  to 
wondering  about  the  opinion  of  her  neighbour,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
who  makes  her  entrance  into  the  world  in  this  play.  ■ 

"Always  ding,  dinging  Dame  Grundy  into  my  ears”,  says  her 
irate  spouse,  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  zay?  uhat  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  think?  Casn’t  thee  be  quiet,  let  ur  alone,  and 

7  6  rus« 

behave  thyzel  pratty?”  Dame  Ashfield,  however,  superior 
to  this  weakness,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  their  foster- 
child  Henry  needing  money,  for  she  iromises  to  sell  her 
three  silk  gowns  and  "go  to  church  in  a  stuff  one  -  and 
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let  Mrs.  Grundy  turn  up  her  nose  as  much  as  she  pleases". 

The  Ashfield s  have  a  love  for  the  young  man,  haarj 
and  for  their  own  daughter,  Susan,  that  could  not  be  more 
lofty  in  genteel  parents  and  Susan’s  affection  for  them  is 
equally  fine.  The  Ashfields  are  sentimental  children  of 
nature,  and  Farmer  Ashfield  makes  many  remarks  about 
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nature#  To  explain  his  patience  and  faith  when  misfortune 
threatens,  he  says,  "When  the  aun  do  shine  I  never  think  of 
voul  weather,  not  I;  and  when  it  do  begin  to  rain,  I  always 
think  that’s  a  zure  sign  it  will  give  overf';7S  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature  has  led  him  to  the  most  genteel  optimism. 

The  castle  mentioned  in  the  stage  directions, 
besides  serving  the  more  practical  purpose  of  sheltering 
Sir  Philip  Blandford,  nir  Abel  Handy  and  their  two  cnildren, 
is  important  for  sheltering  a  horrid  mystery.  There  is  a 
secret  room  which  has  had  in  it  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a  mysterious  dagger  and  blood-stained  cloth  -  too  horrible 
for  anyone  to  remove  in  the  interval.  It  is  because  of 
this  mystery  that  Sir  Philip  Blandford  is  the  embittered 

creature  he  is?  with  his  "heart  of  marble  -  cold  and 
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obdurate  to  the  world  and  painful  to  himself".  Providence 
/smilels  6n  him  in  the  end,  and  divulges  that  the 

brother  he  had  wounded  with  the  mysterious  dagger  had  not 
died  after  all,  but  was  alive  and  forgiving,  having  watched 
over  him  in  his  life  of  dissipation, "practised  tne  arts  of 
devils,  braved  the  assassin’s  Steel  -  to  save  his  injured 
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brother  from  destruction  and  lay  his  fortunes  at  his  feet". 
Sir  Philip’s  story  heart  melts  completely  and  the  mystery  is 
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solved  amid  tears  and  tender  feelings. 

the 

The  young  man,  Henry,  Is /chief  link  between  the 
farmhouse  and  the  castle.  Henry,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice,  although  he  has  spent  all  his  life  with  the 
/shfields,  speaks  like  a  gentleman.  Gentility  was  evident 
more  a  matter  of  heredity  than  environment,  and  for  all  the 
natural  goodness  of  rustics,  a  hero  still  had  to  be /gentle¬ 
man.  Henry  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling;  not  only  does  he 
at 

fell  in  love/first  sight  with  Kiss  Blandford  and  risk  his 
life  to  save  hers,  but  he  has  a  most  exaltedly  passion 
?;ish  for  a  father  and  all  the  blessings  of  filial 
affection.  He  is  filled  with  wistful  longing  when  he  visits 
a  young  farmer  who  has  been  injured,  for,  as  he  tells 
Evergreen,  "his  medicine  was  ministered  by  a  father’s  hand- 

it  was  a  mother’s  precious  tear  that  dropped  upon  his 
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wound".  Henry’s  worthiness  is  rewarded  when  he  wins  & 
ploughing  match  and  the  hand  of  -iss  Blandford,  but  the 
climax  of  his  happiness  comes  when  he  finds  a  father  in 
Morrington,  Sir  -  hilip’s  happily  preserved  brother. 

Speed  the  Ilough  is  filled  with  sentimental  fine 
feeling;  the  humble  -end  the  great  alike  possess  it.  Farmer 
Ashfield  and  his  wife  have  country  accents  as  weL  1  as  fine 
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feeling,  but  the  xJdtural  fine  feeling  of  ousan  and  Henry 
has  made  their  speech  as  loftily  genteel  as  Lir  Philip 
BLandford’s  or  his  daughter’s,  ivergreen,  the  gardener, 
is  so  sensitive  to  feelings  of  horror,  that,  although  he 
had  twenty  years  in  which  to  do  it,  he  could  not  bear  to 
remove  the  blood-stained  cloth  and  the  dagger  from  the 
mysterious  room  in  the  castle;  we  are  given  the  impression 

that  one  action  as  sim  le  and  sensible  as  removing  the 

have 

evidence  would /been  less  noble  than  twenty  years  of  such 
sensibility.  Even  Handy  Junior,  who  appears  at  first  to 
be  a  young  man  with  no  heart  and  few  brains  suddenly  is 
r  volted  by  his  lack  of  feeling  and  reforms  in  act  three. 
Fine  feeling  Indulged  to  such  excess  has  very  little  to  do 
with  reality,  and  in  the  story  of  Sir  Philip,  sentimentalise 
takes  leave  of  reality  altogether  and  rela  ses  into  pure 
melodr-ma,  with  unreal  char  cters,  an  impossible  plot, 
but  an  impressively  gloomy  nd  terrible  atmosphere. 

The  Ashfields  are  a  sentimental  attempt  at 
realism.  In  Restoration  Comedy,  a  farmer  wo  la  have 
rightly  been  a  subject  of  mirth  for  gentlemen  from  London. 
Although  Sir  Abel  Handy  and  his  son  regard  the  shfields 
with  condescension  it  is  very  apparent  that  it  is  the 
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count  ry  people  with  their  native  good  sense  and  kindly 
feelings  who  put  the  eccentric  Handys  to  shame;  Farmer 
shfield  is  amused  by  Sir  Abel, and  ^usan  shfield  waits 
patiently  until  Handy  Junior  attains  her  level  of  fine 
feeling*  The  sentimentalist s  with  their  sympathies 
broadened  by  the  emjhasis  on  emotion  have  a  new  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  the  people  who  are  behind  the  plough, 
and  they  look  to  the  countryside  to  find  unspoiled  virtue 
and  a  new  realism. 

The  realism,  however,  is  only  a  sentimental 
realism.  To  show  the  rustic  in  an  admirable  light,  he  is 

simply  given  the  good  qualities  of  gentility,  while  just 

* 

enough  of  his  clumsiness  and  awkward  speech  is  retained  to 
make  a  little  sentimental  amusement,  a  kindly  laughter, 
half  condescension  and  half  admiration.  -need  the  lou-Hi 
is  probably  an  example  of  sentimentalism  at  its  worst, 

with  its  obvious  absurdities  and  its  disregard  for  reality, 

the 

but  the  excitement  of  the  melodrama  and/ kindliness  of  the 
laughter  show  how  pleasant  sentimentalism  at  its  worst  can 

be. 
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General  Trends  of  Sentimentalism  in  the  -Later  1-lays 

By  the  middle  of  the  century,  virtue,  which  had 
always  been  the  concern  of  the  sentimental  playwrights, 
resolves  itself  into  sentimental  delicacy.  Lelicacy  was  a 
polity,  useful  and  law-abiding  quality  because  it  meant  a 
wise  abstinence  from  unlawful  wickedness;  it  was  a  kindly 
quality,  because  its  most  important  part  was  a  sensibility 
to  the  tender  emotions,  which  were  themselves  virtuous;  it 
was  a  quality  that  made  for  ha  piness,  not  only  because  it 
was  in  accordance  with  convention,  but,  more  important 
than  that,  because  the  sensibility  and  abstinence  from 
wickedness  resulted  ir/loftiness  of  feeling  that  cast  a 
kind  of  magnificence  over  its  possessor. 

By  1768  this  sentimental  virtue  was  definitely 
enough  recognized  for  nelly  to  be  divided  between  admira¬ 
tion  and  scorn  for  it  in  False  Delicacy.  Through  Holcroft 
and  Cumberland,  Mrs.  inchbald  and  Thomas  Morton,  the 
sentimental  ideal  of  virtue  more  and  more  regards  itself 
politely  as  something  that  has  come  to  stay.  Heroes  have 
it  as  well  as  heroines,  simple  rustics  like  Farmer  Ashfiel 
in  Speed  the  Plough  as  well  as  fashionable  gentlemen  like 
Seymour  in  Love*s  Frailties;  wits  have  it,  and  lakes  like 
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Handy  Junior  in  ope^d  the  Plough,  who  decides  to  marry  the 

humble  Susan,  not  only  for  her  sake,  but  because  he  finds 

to  his  surprised  delight  that  he  scorns  to  "injure  the 

82 

innocence  of  woman". 

The  loftiest  expressions  of  virtue  are  found  in 
the  distress  of  heroines  and  in  transports  of  affection 
between  parents  and  children,  where  the  emotion  results 
in  a  loftiness  of  feeling  that  shows  convincingly  enough 
the  self-satisfaction  that  virtuous  people  obtain.  when 
virtue  broadens  out,  as  it  often  does  in  the  later  plays, 
into  a  sy&pathy  for  humanity,  the  loftiness  seems  to  have 
a  little  more  right  to  exist.  The  English  Merchant  in 
Colman’s  play,  Mortimer  in  Cumberland’s  Fashionable  Lover. 
Seymour  in  Holcroft’s  Love’s  Frailties  and  Mr.  harmony 
in  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  Every  one  Has  His  Fault,  all  feel  in 
different  ways  an  unselfish  unity  with  their  fellow  men, 
and  if  they  are  a  little  satisfied  with  themselves,  it  is 
a  more  healthy  satisfaction  than  that  of  a  distressed 
heroine,  for  their  feelings  are  not  completely  centred  in 
themselves. 

Since  virtue  had  become  a  more  polite  quality  the 
later  playwrights  themselves  become  more  polite.  They 
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avoid  the  more  indelicate  forms  of  wickedness  which  had 
been  the  chief  concern  of  the  older  dramatists;  the  rake 
in  The  '.English  Merchant  reforms  before  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  and  although  an  atmosphere  of  immorality  may 

surround  some  of  the  heroes  for  the  first  two  acts,  no 

a 

hero  with/tendency  towards  wickedness  is  permitted  to  be 
successful  in  an  intrigue.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  a  new 
wickedness  -  one  that  could  be  mentioned  in  polite  society  - 
the  wickedness  of  extr:  vagan ce,  which  Holcroft,  especially, 
uses  in  his  plays.  Since  the  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  still  goes  on,  it  is  necessary,  as  before,  to  have 
some  means  of  making  good  triumphant.  In  the  early  plays, 
tender  feeli  gs  for  other  characters  in  the  play  had 
awakened  remorse  in  the  heroes  and  reformed  them.  In  the 
later  plays,  only  the  threat  of  ruin  can  bring  the  extra¬ 
vagant  heroes  to  their  senses,  and  terror  takes  the  place 
of  pity  as  the  instrument  of  reformat  ion.  Terror  as  an 
instrument  of  reformat  ion  links  sentimentalism  with  melo¬ 
drama,  and  the  audiences  no  doubt  found  a  new  delight  when 
they  realized  that  their  feelings  could  be  sensitive  to 
horrible  emotions  as  well  as  to  gentle  or  elevated  ones. 

I 

Terror  hangs  above  the  unfortunate  heroes  in  Holcroft *s 
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Dupllelt y  and  The  Road  to  Ruin,  hut  in  Speed  the  Plough 
the  regular  equipment  of  the  horror-school  is  introduced 
in  the  haunted  room,  the  dag  -er  and  blood-stained  cloth 
which  could  have  been  dispensed  with  as  far  as  the  poot 
was  concerned,  but  which  provide  an  atmosphere  that  is 
gloomy  and  terrible.  The  emotion  of  terror  like  the 
emotion  of  pity  can  become  mere  enjoyment  of  the  senses, 
the  chief  luxury  of  the  sentimental is  s. 

^notion  is  even  more  important  in  the  later  plays 
than  in  the  early  ones.  It  invades  the  comedy  in  the  plays,  j, 
so  that  laughter  is  seldom  unmixed  with  admiration  or 

tenderness;  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  sentimental  luxury 

■ 

indulgence  in  lofty  or  terrible  or  tender  feelings,  and 

■T' 

besides  being  a  luxury  and  a  diversion,  emotion  is 
triumphantly  moral  and  in  the  sentimental  ideal  of  delicacy 
becomes  identified  with  virtue  itself. 
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Chapter  IV 

FEELING  IN  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY 

The  sentimentalists  were  moralists,  hut,  since 
plays  were  a  fashionable  diversion  and  neither  religious 
nor  philosophical,  the  playwrights  were  not  interested  in 
either  supernatural  or  intellectual  sanctions  for  their 
morality.  It  was  emotion  that  guided  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  plays  towards  virtue,  and  it  was  by 
appealing  to  the  emotions  of  the  audience  that  the  play¬ 
wrights  hoped  {with  varying  degrees  of  sincerity)  to 
accomplish  their  moral  purpose.  Steele  was  proud  of  his 
faculty  of  drawing  •‘'ears1  and  wrote  an  eulogy  to  pity  as 

o 

an  epilogue  to  The  Lying  Lover .  It  was  pity  that  reformed 
a  great  many  of  the  sentimental  heroes  -  especially  the 
earlier  ones,  but  in  the  later  part  of  the  century,  sensi¬ 
bility  to  tender  emotions  is  extended  to  a  sensibility  to 
horrible  emotions,  and  terror  as  well  as  pity  becomes  an 

instrument  of  reformation.  In  sentimental  comedy,  then, 

an 

Aristotle’s  tragic  emotions  play/ important  part. 

In  the  tvjenty-sixth  number  of  the  d venture" 


Hawkesworth  writes  an  allegorical  description  of  the 
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Tragic  Muse,  ■which,  would  be  just  as  accurate  a  one  for  the 
muse  of  sentimental  comedy.  "The  deportment  of  the  other 
(the  Tragic  Muse)  was  solemn  and  her  walk  majestic”,  he 
says  "...  her  fancy  did  not  form  objects  of  ridicule  but 
of  pity;  and  she  would  imagine  herself  leaning  her  whole 
weight  on  a  shrub  that  projected  from  the  brow  of  a 
precipice,  till  it  gave  way  and  she  started  with  horror  at 
the  danger  merely  that  she  might  suddenly  reflect  upon  her 
safety  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  awaking  from  a  terrible 
dream."  It  is  not  a  satirical  description  and  shows  how 
uncon earned  with  any  really  tragic  feeling  the  sentimental 
audience  might  be.  The  tragic  emotions  in  both  sentimental 
tragedy  and  comedy  are  often  only  sensation,  and  at  beet, 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  perception  of  some 
universal,  intangible  justice  they  become  the  instruments 
of  poetic  justice  which  is  particular  rather  than  universal 
and  material  rather  than  spiritual. 

In  sentimental  tragedy,  potentially  good 
characters  are  brought  to  disaster  because  of  some  fatal 
inclination  towards  wickedness,  ana  pity  and  terror,  even 
if  they  are  no  more  than  sensations,  can  be  followed  through 
to  credible  conclusions.  In  sentimental  comedy,  however, 
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virtue  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  triumphant  in  the  end; 
virtue  according  to  sentimental  standards  means  happiness 
and  makes  it  unEces-ary  to  have  a  hap,  y  ending  for  the  play; 
so  the  tragic  emotions  must  disappear  before  the  end,  and 
we  are  reminded  too  vividly  of  F-iwkeswortfjfs  Tragic  Muse 
who  had  been  leaning  on  the  shrub  that  projected  from  the 
brow  of  the  precipice  merely  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  awakening  from  a  terrible  dream.  The  play- 
wrights  have  to  make  the  sud  en  disappearance  of  the  tragic 
emotions  a  little  reasonable,  and  their  solution  for  the 
difficulty  is  to  invoke  the  aid  of  irovidence.  The  endings, 
however,  do  not  even  then  seem  very  convincing,  for  the 
effect  of  the  tragic  emotion  is  weakened  rather  than 
heightened  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  unharmonious 
happiness,  Pity  for  distress  can  hardly  be  deep,  when  the 
distress,  the  audience  knows,  is  invariably  removed  by 
Providence;  admiration  for  fine  feeling  in  distressing 
circumstances  can  only  be  moderate  when  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  Providence  will  repay  .n.y  s  orifices;  terror 
at  impending  doom  may  make  shivers  run  down  sympathetic 
spines,  but  when  it  is  Providences  pratice  to  forgive  the 
offender  at  the  last  moment,  terror  can  hardly  reach  the 
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catharsis  of  tragedy. 

Although  the  tragic  emotions  are  weakened  when 

they  are  brought  into  sentimental  comedy,  they  have  an 

artificial  glamour  about  them  which  mates  the  playwrights 

very  fond  of  dwelling  on  them.  This  false  emphasis  on 

emotion  is  the  chief  weakness  of  sentimental  comedy;  it 

keeps  it  from  achieving  realism  or  a  comic  spirit,  and 

makes  its  morality  a  rather  inglorious  one. 

Realism  may  mean  different  things  at  different 

/ 

times,  and  when  us  d  by  different  people.  Bonamy  Dobree 

says  that  Restoration  Comedy  is  realistic  and  points  out 

that  it  is  a  true  picture  of  the  time,  that  incidents  in 

several  plays  are  taken  from  real  life,  and  that  characters 

were  often  pictures  of  real  men,  that  "its  immediately 
*  4 

critical  intent  made  truth  to  external  nature  a  necessity' • 

It  is  certainly  true  that  these  playwrights  "with  the 

5 

aloofness  necessary  to  art"  interpreted  realistically  the 
attitude  towards  life  of  a  highly  sophisticated  society,  an 
attitude  that  through  a  remorseless  discipline  by  the 
intellect,  achieved  a  beauty  and  grace  and  wisdom  that  is 
still  satisfying  so  long  as  we  can  appreciates  its  complete; 
intellectualism. 
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But  there  is  a  realism  that  does  not  have  to  be 
tested  by  what  we  know  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and 
which  can  satisfy  the  tastes  of  any  different  kinds  of 
men  with  many  different  kinds  of  attitudes,  Bryden  finds 
that  Shakespeare  "is  the  man  who  of  all  modern  and  perhaps 
ancient  poets  has  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
soul”.  It  is  ccmprehensivesness  of  soul  that  makes  the 
highest  realism,  and  the  lack  of  comprehensiveness  of  soul 
makes  both  sentimental  and  Restoration  comedy  unrealistic. 

The  outlook  of  Restoration  Comedy  is  incomplete 
because  of  its  scorn  for  snot  ion.  In  Etherege’s  Man  of 
Mode,  for  instance,  the  utter  heartlessness  of  it  rather 
than  its  licentiousness  makes  jt  shocking  -,  unless,  as 
Lamb  suggested,  we  surrender  ourselves  completely  to  the 
mood  of  the  playwright,  the  heartlessness  makes  it 
brutally  unrealistic  for  all  its  gracefulness.  Greater  and 
less  degress  of  heartlessness  may  be  true  to  different 
times  or  temperaments  but  the  standard  to  which  The  Man 
of  Mode  is  true  is  almost  completely  lacking  in  emotion, 
and  a  complete  luck  of  emotion  is  hardly  human.  It  is  to 
this  artificial  world  that  most  Restoration  Comedy  is  true. 
Wycherley  bluntly  ignores  it  in  ^he  llain  Dealer,  and  his 
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sickened  emotion  is  a  reaction  to  the  polite  world  of 
Etherege;  but  in  The  Country  ^.ife  his  emotion  is  made  to 
conform  to  the  unemotional  world.  "Not  to  see  the 

passionate  side  of  Congreve  is  to  lose  what  is  best  in 

7  y 

him”  ,  Dobree  says,  and  it  is  true  that  in  Congreve  there 
is  love  end  hatred  and  a  passionate  desire  for  beauty. 
Especially  in  his  greatest  play,  however,  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  in  Congreve  is  the  almost  icy  control  of  emotion 
and  the  infinit  ly  delicate  irony  with  which  it  is  made  Id 
fit  into  The  Way  of  the  World.  Wycherley  and  Congrevd  both 
have  comprehensiveness  of  soul  for  they  have  keen  intelleds 
and  strong  emotion,  but  because  they  wrote  for  a  world 
made  unreal  by  its  scorn  of  emotion  they  are  not  realistic 
in  the  sense  that  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  are. 

The  lack  of  comprehensiveness  that  makes  for 
unreality  in  the  outlook  of  sentimental  comedy  comes  from 
an  over-empha sis  on  the  emotion  for  which  Restoration 
Comedy  had  so  little  sympathy.  An  interest  in  emotion 
meant  a  new  interest  in  character  and  would  hove  meant  a 
new  realism  in  characterization  if  the  sentimentalists  had 
not  let  their  interest  in  emotion  come  before  their  interest 
in  character.  Emotion  was  first  emphasized  as  an  instrument 
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of  virtue,  but  the  sentimentalists  found  it  to  be  enjoyable 
in  itself  and  in  their  admiration  for  it  were  soon 
regarding  emotion  and  virtue  as  the  same  thing.  Since  the 
playwrights  were  interested  in  morality  rather  than  in  the 
intellect,  and  since  emotion  was  pleasant  to  experience  and 
had  a  moral  sanction  from  its  close  connection  with  virtue, 
it  was  only  hatural  that  intellectual  discipline  was 
lacking  to  keep  the  emotion  within  the  bounds  of  reality. 

An  over-emphasis  on  emotion  becomes  more  outrageously  un¬ 
real  than  an  over-emphasis  on  the  intellect,  for  the  in¬ 
tellect  has  within  itself  the  power  of  judgment  which  gives 
even  its  unreality  some  dignity,  while  emotional  unreality 
has  no  bounds.  Emotion  without  anj  judgment  to  guide  it  to 
reality  becomes  the  kind  of  sentiment  Oowper  describes  in 
Tiroconium. 

"• . the  boasted  grace  8 

Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place” 

- 

for  the  sentimentalists  forget  that  feeling  must  be  in 
proportion  to  its  cause,  that  it  loses  its  value  when 
it  becomes  a  grace. 

Yet  there  are  forces  for  realism  in  sent imentalian 
and  in  sentimental  comedy,  dince  the  sentimentalists  took 
morality  rather  than  manners  as  their  criterion,  they  had  a 
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standard  which  gave  more  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
outlook.  They  did  not  reach  the  comprehensiveness  of 
outlook  which  they  might  have  because  they  were  held  back 
by  their  interest  in  emotion,  but  by  choosing  a  moral 
standard  they  were  at  least  pointing  the  way  to  a  wider 
outlook. 


The  concern  for  morality  in  sentimental  comedy 
meant  a  new  op  crtunity  for  realistic  characterization, 
because  the  recognition  of  moral  values  makes  it  necessary 
to  judge  conduct  in  the  new  light  of  morality  and  leads  to 
a  new  examination  into  character  and  a  necessity  for  the 
characters  in  the  plays  to  have  a  new  self-consciousness. 
Sir  Mcvelty  Fashion  and  Lord  Foppir.gton  have  only  a 
standard  of  manners  by  which  to  judge  their  behaviour,  but 
reforming  heroes  have  to  be  aware  of  a  possible  virtue  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  fall  short  of  it  before  they  can 
reform.  Cibber  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  realism  in  these  reforming  characters,  and  in 
the  prologue  to  The  Careless  Husband  announces  that  he  is 
going  to  be  interested  in  the  conduct  of  his  genteel 
characters  rather  than  the  fools  in  his  comedies.  The  fops 
are  entertaining  enough,  he  implies,  but  the  people  whose 
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characters  are  really  worth  a  sentiment  il  playwright's 

not j ea  are 

”... ••those  whose  birth  and  education  says 
They’ve  every  help  that  should  improve  mankind”.2 

The  concern  for  morality  brings  comedy  into  con¬ 
tact  with  real  life,  and  we  find  in  genteel  comedy  a  new 
awareness  of  men’s  responsibilities  to  one  another.  The 
reforming  heroes  could  not ,  like  the  fops  in  Restoration 
Comedy, be  sufficient  to  themselves,  for  they  begin  to 
realize  the  effects  of  their  behaviour  on  other  people. 
When  a  wicked  husband  begins  to  judge  his  behaviour  in  the 
light  of  morality,  he  naturally  begins  to  think  of  the 
effect  it  has  on  his  wife,  and  his  wife  begins  to  wonder 
if  her  husband’s  wickedness  may  be  to  some  extent  her 
fault,  and  marriage  in  sentimental  comedy  begins  to  be 
treated  realistically,  it  is  no  long-nr  accepted  merely  as 
one  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  but  as  a  problem  which  needs 
examining  if  there  are  to  be  any  hopes  of  solving  it. 

The  sense  of  soeial  responsibility  broadens,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  men  are  beginning  to  wonder  about 
their  duties  to  the  poor.  ”Ay,  it  is  indeed  a  weighty 

thought”,  says  Seymour  in  Love’s  Frailties  when  he  thinks 

10 

of  the  good  which  wealth  can  accomplish  for  humanity. 
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Genteel  comedy  provides  a  background  for  realism  and  for 
the  problems  of  real  life. 

Unfortunately,  however,  genteel  comedy  made  for 

unreality  as  well  as  for  realism,  chiefly  because  of  the 

false  emphasis  on  emotion.  Emotion  had  its  use  in  guiding 

men  towards  virtue  but  the  playwrights  too  often  found 

indulgence  in  emotion  so  attractive  that  they  are  apt  to 

confound  lofty  emotion  with  morality,  and  the  genteel 

comedy  becomes  one-sided  in  its  artificial  loftiness  ned 

its  scorn  for  anything  less  lofty  than  itself.  Golds:  ith 

remonstrates  with  its  foolish  disregard  for  the  comedy 

that  can  be  found  in  low  life,1'*'  and  Sheridan  finds  its 

12 

loftiness  ’’too  chaste  to  look  like  fl-csh  and  blood”  and 
accuses  it  of  hypocrisy.  Genteel  comedy,  however,  even  if 
it  often  relapsed  into  unreality,  at  least  provided  a 
background  against  which  unreality  could  not  conceal 
itself.  The  intellectual  Restoration  audience  could  enjoy 
heroic  tragedy  with  its  false  emotion,  for  there  was  no 
pretence  that  the  heroes  on  the  stage  ted  any  resemblance 
to  real  life;  sentimental  comedy  had  its  critics  from  the 
beginning  because  it  professed  to  a  certain  realism  in  its 
gentility  which  made  the  unreality  more  obvious  than  in 
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heroic  tragedy, 

Gentefei  comedy,  then,  was  realistic  in  its 
concern  with  problems  of  real  life,  and  when  its  realism 
is  spoiled  by  the  false  emphasis  on  emotion,  it  at  least 
remains  as  a  background  sympathetic  to  realism  rather  than 

unreality. 

The  sentimentalists  were  naively  enchanted  with 
emotion;  they  lacked  judgment  to  enable  them  to  distinguish 
between  false  and  true  emotion;  they  lacked  even  the 
ability  to  see  the  necessity  for  judgment.  They  were, 
however,  though  not  always  deliberately,  examining  and 
experimenting  with  what  they  were  aware  was  an  important 
part  of  human  personality.  Writers  today  who  are  interests! 
in  *the  stream  of  consciousness5’  examine  character  deliber¬ 
ately  with  the  aim  of  arriving  as  nearly  as  they  can  at  the 
true  picture;  the  sentimentalists  often  seem  to  be  under 
the  spell  of  emotion  rather  than  endeavoring  to  analyze  it, 
but  they  did  make  some  effort  to  understand  it,  end  in 
their  interest  in  it  and  recognition  of  its  importance 
they  were  leading  the  way  to  a  new  realism. 

If  a  regard  for  the  intellect  is  necessary  tc 
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comedy.  '.he  playwrights*  moral  earnestness  and  emphasis 

on  emotion  have  a  rather  sad  effect  on  their  comedy, 

"The  comic  poet",  Meredith  says,  "is  in  the  narrow  field 

or  enclosed  square  of  the  society  which  he  depicts,  and  he 

addresses  the  still  narrower  enclosure  of  men's  intellects, 

with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  social  world  upon 

13 

their  characters".  Congreve  was  a  comic  poet  and  acecoted 
the  manners  of  society  as  his  standard  or  ideal  by  which  to 
judge  men's  characters.  It  was  an  artifical  society 
dominated  by  the  intellect,  and  when  the  playwright  ado  ts 
its  manners  he  is  adopting  an  artificial  standard.  It  is 
such  a  highly  intellectual  standard,  so  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  clear,  that  the  sli  ghtest  deviation  from  it 
destroys  the  proportion  and  provides  comedy  for  the  play¬ 
wright.  It  is  through  his  intellect  that  he  ’-ercsives 
the  lack  of  nroport ion  and  it  is  the  intellect  of  his 
audience  which  he  addresses  when  he  points  out  the  comedy. 
False  wits  ih  Congreve  are  ridiculous  because  it  is  only 
through  affectation  that  they  can  attempt  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  of  manners;  country  bum,  kins  are 
ridiculous  in  a  coarser  way  because  they  arc  so  blind  and 
insensitive  that  they  cannot  even  feel  the  presence  of  the 
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wtandwad;^ true  wits  live  in  accords  ac  3  with  the  ideal 
guided  towards  it  by  their  fine  tastes  and  able  to  reach  it 
by  means  of  intellectual  discipline;  Mil  lama  nt  and  l.irabal 
show  their  love  for  each  other  in  a  combat  of  their  wits, 
for  if  their  emotion  were  expressed  naturally  it  might 
become  monstrously  out  of  proportion  with  the  ideal 
standard. 

Although  the  sentimental  playwrights  write 
generally  for  "the  narrow  field"  of  genteel  society,  they  do 
not  accept  the  manners  of  that  society  as  their  standard; 
they  are  concerned  with  morality  and  morality  is  larg  r 
than  manners.  Having  relinquished  the  comedy  of  manners 
the  sentimentalist s  lose  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
ridiculous.  If  they  had  beer  realists  in  the  sense  that 
Shakespeare  war,  they  could  have  established  a  higher 
standard,  -  net  as  purely  intellectual  as  that  of  Restora¬ 
tion  Comedy,  but  an  intelligent  one  with  broader  sympathies 
-  and  reached  out  from  a  comic  spirit  to  a  humour,  like 
Shakespeare T s,  higher  than  Restoration  Comedy.  The  senti¬ 
mental  writers  had  broader  sympathies  because  of  their 
concern  for  morality  and  their  interest  in  emotion;  but 
because  cf  the  ve  y  emotion  that  broadened  their  sympathies 
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they  often  lacked  judgment  to  guide  their  sympathies  to 
some  common-sense  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  ridiculous. 

In  many  plays  a  common-sense  standard  is 
oompletely  lacking;  the  more  lofty  forms  of  delicacy 
displayed  in  transports  of  affection  or  distress  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  presence  of  any  such  standard.  In 
these  lofty  scenes  the  ideal  of  the  sentimentalists  is  fine 
feeling  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  unreality.  In 
Restoration  Comedy  the  standard  was  also  unreal-,  but  the 
Comic  spirit  was  there  because  the  standard  was  intellectual, 
while  the  lofty  unreality  in  sentimental  comedy  exists  at 
the  expense  not  onl  of  the  intellect  by  of  common- sense. 

If  the  intellectual  ideal  were  violated,  the  result  was  a 
lack  of  proportion  which  made  comedy;  if  the  ide?:l  of 
loftiness  were  violated  there  could  not  have  been  any 
greater  lack  of  roportion  than  in  the  ideal  itself.  The 
sentimental  ideal  itself  was  ridiculous  and  could  not 
serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  comedy. 

The  sentimental  ideal,  however,  did  not  exist 
only  in  its  most  lofty  forms;  it  may  never  have  been  an 
intellectual  ideal  to  provide  the  sparkling  gaiety  of 
Restoration  Comedy,  but  it  did  not  always  clashwith 
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common- sense ,  and  there  is  some  laughter  in  sentimental 
comedy.  In  Delicacy,  or  sentimental  virtue,  apart  from 
its  possible  loftiness,  the  most  important  quality  was 
kindliness;  that  was  its  moral  part  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  comedy,  for  if  kindliness  is  offended  against,  moral 
indignation  is  the  result.  Delicacy  consisted  also  in 
obedience  to  convention,  shrewdness,  self-control  and 
decorum;  these  qualities  made  for  dignity  and  when  that 
standard  of  sensible  dignity  was  offended  against,  the 
result  was  comedy.  Belcour,  the  West  Indian,14  is  comic 
through  the  difficulties  made  for  him  by  his  lack  of  self- 

1  K 

control  and  his  ignorance  of  London  ways;  Colin  IviacLeod 

is  comic  because  of  his  unconventional  behaviour  and  in- 

1  fi 

decorous  Scottish  accent;  Squire  Russel  is  comic  in  his 
inability  to  control  or  direct  his  feelings. 

Morality,  however,  is  more  important  to  the 
sentimentalists  than  common-sense,  and  the  amusement  v.hen 
it  is  there  is  not  allowed  to  exist  for  itself,  but  must 
be  mixed  with  some  other  quality.  If  a  character  has 
offended  against  the  standard  of  common- sense  and  becomes 
comic,  he  may  yet  be  admired  and  loved  if  he  had  not 
offended  against  kindliness.  The  playwrights  soften  his 
fault  .  f  being  ridiculous  by  making  it  clear  that  they 


. 


admire  or  love  him  for  his  good  nature  and  tender  heart. 

Sentimental  laughter  is  always  mingled  with  tenderness  or 

admiration;  comic  characters  like  the  others  in  the  plays, 

must  possess  good  hearts  and  to  some  extend  be  aware  of 

the  felicity  of  sensibility. 

In  the  plays  of  Cibber,  oteele  and  fielding,  the 

sympathy  of  the  playwri  hts  is  divided  between  a  comic 

attitude  which  accepted  manners  as  the  standard,  and  a 

morally  earnest  attitude  whose  standard  of  virtue 

conflicted  Mth  the  standard  of  manners.  In  Cibber  the 

moral  standard  is  rather  awkwardly  added  to  the  manners 

standard  which  is  the  background  of  reality  (or  unreality) 

17  18 

for  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  Lord  Foppington,  "  Lady  Betty 

19 

Modish  and  most  of  the  minor  characters,  and  for  the 
heroes  before  they  repent.  he  new  standard  of  morality 
is  there,  however,  raising  questions  with  which  Lord 
Foppiiigton  and  ^ir  Novelty  Fashi  n  could  never  have  any 
concern.  Characters  such  as  Lady  Betty  modish  in  i'hc 
Careless  Husband  and  Lord  George  in  The  Lady’s  Last  Stake 
waver  between  the  two  standards  as  the  erring  heroes  do. 
Cibber  definitely  approves  of  the  moral  standard  but  has 
a  very  decided  affection  for  the  older  ideal. 
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For  Steele,  unlike  Cibber,  the  moral  standard  is 
the  more  important  one.  Lady  Brumpton  in  The  Funeral . 
the  convicts  in  Newgate  in  The  Lying  Lover.  Tom  and 
Phyllis,  the  servants  in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  live 
according  to  a  standard  of  manners  and  hove  no  concern 
with  morality;  morality,  however,  has  some  concern  with 
them,  and  casts  an  air  of  disapproval  over  them.  The 
standard  of  manners  is  regarded  as  the  correct  one  only  by 
wicked  characters  and  servants.  Fielding  is  perhaps  more 
sympathetic  to  the  manners  standard  than  ^teele  is,  since 
he  is  not  such  an  earnest  reformer  as  oteele,  but  the  morai 
standard  exists  for  him  also,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  his 
plays  as  there  is  in  Cibber’s  that  he  places  the  moral 
standard  higher  than  the  standard  of  the  comedy  of  mann  rs. 

The  old  comedy  neve  quite  dies,  but  when  it  does 
appear  it  is  always  judged  in  the  light  of  the  moral  stan¬ 
dard  and  disapproved  of.  In  Column's  Jealous  .ife  (1761) 

Lord  Trinket  and  Lady  Freelove,  who,  as  icoll  says,  would 

20 

have  been  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  Restoration  coi  edy, 
are  the  villains  of  the  play.  Reynolds  i  the  eighties  and 
nineties  of  the  century,  vith  his  melodramatic  sympathies, 
finds  it  necessary  to  have  a  villain  in  every  play;  these 
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villains  bear  a  real  resemblance  to  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  ue store t ion  comedy,  and  moral  earnestness  has  brought 
the  old  comedy  of  manners  from  the  height  of  wit  down  to 
the  depths  of  wickedness. 

/  s  early  as  Bridget  in  ^teele’s  Tender  Husband  is 
a  hint  of  the  kind  of  comedy  the  sentimentalists  prefer. 
Bridget  is  ridiculous  with  her  wild  romantic  notions  (for 
delicacy  was  just  coming  into  existence  in  the  time  of 

Steele)  but  she  arouses  tender  emotions,  if  for  no  more 

.  f  o.r 

lofty  reason  than/her  youthfulness  and  inncc  which  for 

the  sent irr.entalist  is  akin  to  virtue.  By  the  time  of 
Colman’s  Jealous  v>ife  comedy  is  mixed  with  tenderness  in 
the  characters  of  Charles  Oakly  and  Squire  Russe  ;  this  is 
the  kind  of  comedy  in  Belcour,  The  est  Indian,  in  Colin 
Macleod  in  The  Fashionable  Lover,  and/many  of  liolcroft's 
characters.  It  is  in  the  character  of  r.  harmony  in  rrs. 
Inchabld's  Every  One  Has  Bis  Fault «  and  in  orton’s  ^peed 
the  Plough  probably  reaches  its  height  in  the  Ashfields, 
simple  peasants  with  clumsy  country  ways  who  yet  are 
admirable  and  lovable  in  their  kindliness,  and  ingenious 
simplicity.  "Drabbit  it",  says  Farmer  Ashfield,  "I  do 
feel  zoo  happy,  and  zoo  warm,  -  for  all  the  world  like  the 
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zun  in  harvest  ’  ,  and  he  might  almost  bo  describing  the 
comic  spirit  in  180u,  warm-hearted  and  content  and  some¬ 
what  drowsy  through  its  long  association  with  sentimental¬ 
ism* 

Although  the  sentimental  playwrights  did  intend 
their  plays  to  be  amusing,  the  emphasis  on  comedy  grows 
less  and  less  important  in  comparison  to  the  emphasis  on 
morality.  Kelly  believed  that  not  to  regard  morality  as 
of  as  much  importance  as  amusement  was  "degrading  the 
dignity  of  writing  exceedingly  and  lessening  the  utility 

29 

of  the  stage"  and  iiolcroft  said  that  he  would  rather 

, 

"have  the  merit  of  driving  one  man  away  from  the  gambling 

23 

table  than  of  making  a  whole  theatre  merry".'' 

The  sentimental  dramatists  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century  had  had  a  concern  for  virtue,  and  before 
the  middle  of  the  century  this  concern  had  led  them  to 
make  some  discoveries  which  broadened  their  conception  of 
the  virtue  they  were  defending.  Ihey  had  found  that 
husbands  were  happier  when  they  virtuously  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  the  love  of  their  wives  alone,  and  that  wives 
were  happier  when  they  were  patiently  virtuous  with  their 
husbands.  They  had  found  that  the  man  who  was  virtuously 
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happy  was  the  possessor  of  a  most  satisfying  loftiness  of 
feeling  that  could  never  be  felt  by  the  unrestrained  seeker 
after  joy;  they  had  found  that  romantic  pity  for  virtue 
in  distress  was  itself  a  virtuous  feeling,  and  that  virtue 
was  a  substitute  for  politeness  to  those  of  low  degree, 
and  brought  the  low  and  the  high  nearer  equality.  They 
found,  on  the  whole,  that  virtue  elevated  and  virtue  paid. 

Virtue  for  Cibber  and  some  others  among  the 
early  writers  seems  to  have  meant  a  disapproval  of 
licentiousness  and  for  the  characters  in  their  plays  a 
restraining  from  licentious  behaviour;  as  early  as  Steele, 
emotion  was  deliberately  emphasized  as  the  instru  ent  of 
virtue,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  after  fifty 
years  of  sentimentalism,  virtue  had  broadened  to  include 
the  emotion  that  was  its  instrument  and  the  loftiness  of 
feeling  that  was  its  reward.  This  false  emphasis  on 
emotion  was  as  harmful  to  morality  as  to  realism  and 
comedy.  There  probably  can  be  no  really  great  morality 
without  a  tinge  of  tragic  poetry,  but  the  sentimentalists, 
although  they  indulged  in  tragic  emotion,  were  unwilling 
to  follow  pity  and  terror  through  to  ends  that  would 
threaten  a  shallow  conception  of  happiness.  There  probably 
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can  be  no  really  well-balanced  morality  without  the 
influence  of  the  comic  spirit,  but  the  sentimentalists 
disregard  the  importance  of  the  intellect  without  which 
the  comic  spirit  cannot  exist.  They  prefer  to  emphasize 
emotion  for  its  own  sake,  neither  uplifted  by  tragic 
feeling,  nor  aware  of  the  amusement  of  emotion’s  comic 
excesses. 

This  emphasis  on  emotion  does  make  for  a  new 
reflectiveness  that  was  a  force  for  real  knowledge  of 
character  for  the  playwright  as  a  moralist  as  well  as  as 
an  artist.  nut  introspection  without  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline  does  not  stop  at  self-knowledge;  it  goes  on  to  a 
morbid  self-interest  that  brings  unreality  into  the 
reflectiveness  and  destroys  its  value.  The  playwrights 
allow  their  characters  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their 
emotion,  with  the  r  suit  that  sentimental  virtue  is  always 
haunted  by  egotism#  aentisiental  egotism  implies  not  only 
too  much  self-interest;  for  since  they  consider  morality 
higher  than  any  intellectual  standard,  sentimental  virtue 
has  a  sanction  that  permits  no  questioning,  and  is  not 
only  too  much  interested  in  itself  but  also  too  much 
satisfied  with  itself* 
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"von  the  emphasis  on  tender  feelings  is  haunted 

by  egotism;  what  seems  to  be  most  important  is  not  what 

effeot  the  feeling  will  have  on  other  people,  but  how  much 

joy  it  will  give  to  its  possessor.  I  ortimer  in  The 

Fashionable  Lover  acknowledges ,  but  not  with  regret  or 

modesty,  that  he  is  "a  mere  voluptuary  ...  as  sensual  on  the 

24 

side  of  virtue  as  any  fashionable  rake  on  that  of  viee”. 

The  remorse  of  repentant  heroes  can  be  so  enjoyable  that  it 
gives  the  impression  that  the  chief  value  in  turning  from 
wickedness  is  not  to  reach  virtue  but  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  state  of  repentance. 

Feeling  is  often  indulged  in  with  no  implication 
that  it  will  have  any  effect  on  anyone  but  is  possessor, 
and  in  such  lofty  feeling  egotism  rises  to  heights  of 
make-believe  magnificence.  Distressed  heroines  seem  so 
often  to  enjoy  the  loftiness  of  their  feelings  in  distress 
that  one  onders  how  they  will  be  anything  but  i  iserable 
when  their  distress  is  relieved.  Common- sense  is  quite 
discarded,  for  its  discipline  would  destroy  the  sentimental 

3  °y* 

At  the  base  of  sentimental  virtue  is  the 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  that  men  owe  to  one 
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another  in  human  rolat ionships ,  but  sentimental  erotism 
often  dims  that  ideal.  It  was  to  some  extent  for  the 
happiness  oi  hi s  distressed  wife  that  the  sentimental  hero 
reformed,  but  hc}  being  an  egotistical  gentleman  was  pleased 

to  find  that  his  virtue  made  for  his  own  happiness. 

25 

Cibber’s  Loveless,  one  of  the  earliest  sentimental 
heroes,  reformed  only  because  it  suited  his  inclinations, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  sentimentalist 
found  happiness  in  the  search  for  virtue  or  whether  he 
shrewdly  suspected  from  the  first  that  virtue  meant 
happiness.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  virtue 
and  a  reward  always  go  together;  the  story  of  Pamela  or 
Virtue  Rewarded  established  the  connection  without  any 
room  for  doubt. 

Eappines  the  reward  of  virtue;  sentimental¬ 

ism,  haunted  by  egotism,  and  unable  to  perceive  anything 
more  universal  than  itself,  had  a  rather  shallow  ideal  of 
happiness.  /  strength  of  spirit  or  sober  serse  of 
integrity  was  not  the  reward  of  vir  ue;  although  the 
sentimental  heroes  and  heroines  experienced  the  pleasurable 
sensation  of  lofty  feeling,  they  required  some  reward,  if 
not  more  splendid,  at  least  more  tangible  than  that.  At 


the  end  of  sentimental  plays,  the  gOv.d  characters  are 

regarded  with  money  if  they  need  it,  with  the  recognition 

of  their  merit  by  other  characters,  and  sometimes  with  a 
a 

husband  or/wife  ,  or  with  their  old  husband  or  wife 

newly  converted.  For  unmarried  heroines  the  ’’sure 

26 

reward ^  as  Moore  calls  it  in  The  Foundling,  is  invariably 
a  husband,  and  in  this  re  aid  a  comfortable  amount  of 
human  affection  is  combined  with  a  gratifying  recognition 
of  merit  as  the  heroine  rises  in  the  social  scale  from 
the  rank  of  spinster  to  the  dignity  of  a  married  woman. 

The  lack  of  any  intellectual  standard  to 
question  the  sanction  of  sentimental  virtue  makes  it 
pleasant  and  comfortable.  It  has  a  sensible  regard  for 
decorum  and  realizes  the  value  of  convention;  because  it 
is  not  concerned  particularly  ..ith  intellectual  honesty, 
it  does  not  need  to  be  disturbed  if  its  shrewdness  is 
over-concerned  with  rewards,  or  suspicious  that  its 
kindliness  may  have  some  selfishness  in  it.  But  with  its 
lack  of  interest  in  intellectual  values,  sentimental 
virtue  obtains  its  dignified  comfort  at  the  expense  of 
a  sense  of  adventure,  a  sense  of  honesty  and  what  it 
probably  needed  most  of  all,  a  sense  of  comedy. 
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1  he  kindliness  and  the  emotion  in  sentimental 
virtue  are  v.'orthy  contributions  to  morality,  and  the 
deliberate  emphasis  on  the  without  supernat ural  sanction 
was  new.  ither  because  there  was  a  revival  of  religious 
feeling  or  because  rationalism  began  to  penetrate  senti¬ 
mentalism,  the  selfishness  in  its  morality  seer s  to 
become  a  little  less  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
Kindliness  broadens  out  to  a  new  humanitarian  ideal;  3 
the  kindliness  enlarged  men’s  social  consciousness, 
emotion  opened  out  new  worlds  to  the  imagination,  senti¬ 
mental  morality  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  dawn  of 
the  romantic  spirit  in  literature  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
ideal  in  society. 
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22.  Kelly,  ihe  ochool  for  ives,  Act  V,  ocene  5. 

23.  Holcroft,  Put  licit yt  ireface. 

24.  Cumberland,  The  Fashionable  Lover,  ct  III,  Scene  5. 


25.  In  Cibber,  rove'e  Last  -hift. 

26.  Loore,  I  ho  foundling.  Prologue. 


Chapter  V 


A  SENTIMENTAL  PROBLEM:  MARRIAGE  AND  THE 
POSITION  OF  WOMEN 


”Too  Long  has  marriage  in  this  tasteless  age 
With  ill-bred  raillery  supplied  the  stage. 

Allardyce  Licoll  finds  that  one  of  the  chief 

characteristics  of  sentimental  drama  is  concern  with  a 
2 

moral  problem.  One  of  these  problems,  especially  in 
the  earlier  eighteenth  century  comedy,  is  marriage. 

In  this  respect^  sentimental  comedy  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Restoration.  In  the 
latter,  marriage  is,  of  all  things,  the  last  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  problem.  It  is  a  financial  arrangement  and 
an  accepted  convention;  the  way  to  be  followed  by  a  con¬ 
ventional  husband  and  wife  is  very  plain  if  not  par¬ 
ticularly  edifying.  Intrigue  is  the  great  amusement  in 
life,  the  privilege  of  the  leisure  classes  for  whose 
special  benefit,  it  wouLd  seem,  marriage  had  been  invented 
as  the  fragile  screen  that  half-hid  intrigues  and  yet  gave 
them  not  too  much  secrecy.  And  so  the  husband  and  wife  gp  on 
their  carefree,  witty,  immoral  way  in  their  artificial; 
gallant  and  heartless  orld ,  and  if  is  not  to  them  that 
marriage  is  a  problem. 
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Viewed  according  to  any  standards  of  morality, 
the  convention  of  marriage  in  Restoration  Comedy  is 
shocking,  and  yet  in  this  undeniably  profligate,  if 
beautifully  polished  and  witty  comedy  there  is  a  moral 
quality  that  is  lacking  in  eighteenth  century  sentimental 
comedy  -  that  is,  an  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  1  fty  equality  when  the  sexes  are 

only  , 

equal  in  unscrupulousness  and  self-gratification  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  the  graceful;  but  women  did  have  a  certain 
doubtful  dignity  in  being  dependent  on  their  own  desires 
and  appetites  rather  than  on  mens’,  and  being  as  little 
concerned  with  morals  as  men  were,  they  were  free  to 
cultivate  an  alertness  cf  mind  that  an  eighteenth  century 
heroine  would  hav  recoiled  fro.  in  horror.  When  a 
Restoration  heroine’s  taste  is  strong  enough  to  be  a 
restraint  as  powerful  as  a  moral  one,  vlth  her  alertness 
and  sense  of  equality  she  is  infinitely  more  attractive 
than  l  sentimental  heroine. 

ft' i llama nt  in  The  .av  of  the  ..orld ,  unlike  most 
Restoration  heroines^  recognizes-  that  there  is  a  problem  in 
carriage  but  it  is  not  the  sentimental  problem,  nhe  is 
not  only  concerned  with  how  to  please  her  husband,  for 
she  values  her  .If  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
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Mirabel's,  and  she  is  most  admirable  and  rather  more 

moral  than  the  virtuous  wives  of  sentimental  comedy 

when,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  arms  of  her  lord  and 

master  in  the  eighteenth  century  manner,  she  regrets 

the  necessary  of  "dwindling  into  a  wife”*  No  sentimental 

heroine  could  have  taken  part  in  a  scene  like  the  famous 

one  between  Millamant  and  Mirabel. 

"Millamant.  My  dear  liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee? 

My  faithful  solitude,  my  darling  contemplation,  mmst 
I  bid  you  then  adieu?'  Ay-h  adieu  -  my  morning 
thoughts,  agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbers,  all 
ye  douceurs,  ye  sommeils  du  matin,  adieu?  -  I  can't 
do  it,  'tis  more  than  impossible  -  positively  Mirabel, 
I'll  lie  abed  in  a  morning  as  long  as  I  please. 

Mirabel.  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early 
as  I  please. 

Mi  Haro  ant .  Ah!  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will  - 
and  d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  called  names  after  I'm 
married;  positively  I  won't  be  called  names. 

Mirabel.  Names! 

Mi llama nt .  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel, 
love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nauseous  cant, 
in  which  men  and  atheir  ives  ere  so  fulsome ly  familiar- 
I  shall  never  f-ear  that  -  good  Mirabel,  don't  let  us 
be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before  folks,  like  my 
Lady  Fadler  and  Sir  Francis;  nor  go  to  Hyde  Park 
together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new  chariot ,  to  provoke 
eyes  and  whispers;  and  then  never  to  be  seen  there 
together  again;  as  if  we  were  proud  of  one  another 
the  first  week,  and  ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after. 
Let  us  never  visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together; 
but  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a 
great  while;  and  as  well-bred  as  if  we  were  not 
married  at  all.”^ 

Although  the  rakes  and  fine  ladies  of  Restoration 
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Comedy  professed  to  find  marriage  as  they  saw  it,  a 
satisfactory  enough  arrang  merit,  they  ften  make  cynical 
remarks  about  it  -  which  is  the  nearest  they  could  come 
to  considering  it  as  a  moral  problem.  But  cynicism  can 
be  a  quality  hot  unfriendly  to  good  breeding  and  wit; 
it  can  be  an  adornment  even  as  great  as  a  new  periwig 
or  a  fine  snuff-box,  so  that  if  one  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  marriage  state  left  room  for  improvement,  a  little 
railing  if  done  with  no  earnestness  only  added  to  one's 
wit,  life's  highest  achievement. 

One  the  whole,  then,  marriage  to  the  characters 
of  Restoration  Comedy  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement  -  an 
honorable  means  to  be  free  from  poverty,  a  satisfactory 
screen  for  intrigues  and  sometimes  the  occasion  for  a 
little  gentlemanly  or  ladylike  cynicism.  Marriage  is 
|  the  fragile  and  artificial  bulwark  of  that  fragile  and 
artificial  Florid,  and  as  such  presented  no  problem. 

Comedy  became  less  artificial  as  the  age 

became  less  capable  of  art.  There  was  a  new  concern  with 

real  life  which,  ^icoll  says,  begins  when  comedy  was 

brought  into  the  realm  of  politics  with  the  disturbances 
* 

|  of  1682 ,  once  real  life  became  the  concern  of  the 
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dramatists  the  question  of  marriage  could  hardly  escape 
their  attention,  since  the  relations  of  men  and  women 
are  the  most  usual  material  for  comedy. 

Although  the  comedy  of  the  Restoration  had 
not  been  concerned  with  asking  questions,  the  same 
courtiers  who  were  amused  by  it  were  edified  by  a  quite 
different  kind  of  drama  -  the  heroic  tragedy, which 
fairly  seethed  with  problems.  Is  the  hero  to  follow 
love  or  honour,  love  or  patriotism,  love  or  friend  ship ?- 
such  were  the  questions  that  tormented  the  distressed 
creatures  and  which  they  always  solved  in  the  manner 
that  would  provide  the  greatest  number  of  corpses  at  the 
end  of  the  play.  The  heroic  tragedy  had  not  much  to 
do  with  realism, but  there  is  a  concern,  although  an 
artificial  one,  with  loyalties  which  are  at  the  centre 
of  the  problem  in  the  domestic  drama. 

Marriage  is  a  convention,  and  that  is  another 
reason  for  eighteenth  century  comedy  being  concerned 
with  it,  for  conventions  were  receiving  a  new  support. 
After  the  exile  of  James  II  the  official  verdict  does 
seem  to  have  been  for  virtue.  william  and  i  ary  and  ueen 
Anne  were  definitely  in  favour-  of  it.  ..ickedness  was 
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becoming  simply  wickedness  -  it  was  no  longer  a  fine  art. 
By  the  time  the  first  George  came  bringing  with  him 
certainly  no  new  virtue,  vice,  although  something  of 
great  importance  and  distinction,  was  no  longer  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  flourished,  strong  and  lusty  it  is  true,  but 
compared  to  Restoration  days  it  was  pitifully  ugly.  The 
powerful  new  middle  classes  were  in  favour  of  virtue  and 
the  Euritan  religion  preferred  it  to  pleasure  if  not  to 
wealth.  Virtue  was  something  to  which  the  playwrights 
had  to  pay  attention. 

Just  because  it  was  such  a  popular  convention, 
virtue  ran  into  the  danger  of  being  a  convention  only. 

The  eighteenth  century  did  not  believe  in  convention  more 
than  any  other  age;  it  is  only  to  us  looking  back  that  it 
seems  so  and  they  themselves  called  it  Nature.  Marriage, 
being  the  natural  st  te  of  men  and  women  ever  since  Jod 
had  married  ^dam  and  Eve  in  Eden  (Adam  learning  to 
worship  God,  and  Eve  God  in  Adam)  was  a  problem  that  was 
to  some  extent  answered  already.  In  modern  problem 
dramas,  marriage  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  convention 
whose  worth  has  to  be  proved.  What  is  taken  for  granted 
is  the  desirability  of  finding  some  satisfactory  relation- 
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ship  between  men  and  women,  and  marriage  will  be  that 
arrangement  only  if  it  can  be  for  the  fullest  good  of 
the  people  concerned  in  it.  For  the  eighteenth  century 
comedy,  unlike  modern  comedy  or  that  of  the  Restoration, 
the  experiment  is  within  the  convention,  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  Nature.  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

In  the  older  comedy  of  manners  there  are 
numerous  plays  with  married  heroines;  Wycherley’s 
Country  Wife.  Farquhar’s  Beaux* s  Stratagem.  Vanbrugh’s 
Provoked  V if e  are  examples.  In  these  plays,  however, 
the  marriages  are  interesting  only  because  they  rake  the 
real  subj ect,  intrigue,  necessary.  In  eighteenth  century 
plays  such  as  Cibber’s  Careless  Husband  and  his  Provoked 
Husband,  Steele’s  Tender  Husband.  Caiman ’ s  Jealous  ife. 
Hoadly’s  Suspicious  Husband,  etc.,  the  plot  centres  in 
the  reconciliation  of  the  erring  s  ouse  with  the  virtuous 
one;  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  are  pointed  out  and 
the  suggestions  given  how  they  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future,  all  for  the  glory  of  matrimony  which  is  no  longer 
to  supply  a  "tasteless  age”  with  raillery. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  plays  belongs  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  Colley 
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Cibber’s  Love’s  Last  Shift  acted  in  1696.  Cibber  says 

himself  that  he  "had  ever  the  honour  and  the  integrity  of 

5 

virtue  in  mind,"  and  from  his  Apology  (1740)  it  is 
apparent  that  he  was  quite  sincere  in  his  regret  that 
the  stage  was  not  the  instrument  of  morality  it  might  be, 
although  his  regret  may  not  have  been  as  strong  in  1696 
as  it  became  later  when  the  feeling  was  more  fashionable. 
But  even  in  Love’s  Last  Shift  the  answer  to  the  problem 
is  in  favour  of  "the  chaste  rapture  of  a  virtuous  love" 
and  the  play  was  so  moral  that  he  apologizes  for  the 
morality  in  the  epilogue. 

7 

Amanda  "a  woman  of  strict  virtue"  deserted  by 
her  young,  rakish  husband,  tries  one  last  remedy  to  win 
him  back  as  she  still  lGves  him.  As  he  has  not  seen  her 
;  for  some  years  she  is  able  to  deceive  him  into  thinking 
her  a  stranger  -  such  an  attractive  one  that  he  seduces 
her  according  to  her  plan.  Then  the  rake  is  won  over 
I  by  her  virtue  and  constancy,  so  he  says.  (It  is  uncertain, 
’however,  whether  it  has  been  by  her  virtue  or  by  her 
junwifely  charms ) •  He  repents  in  the  fifth  act,  promises 
to  be  a  faithful  husband,  and  the  audience,  having  been 
entertained  with  this  so  "moral  immorality "8  can  feel 
they  have  witnessed  a  play  in  the  cause  of  vir  ue. 
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Cibber  was  evidently  in  favour  of  a  husband 
sewing  four  acts  wcafch  of  wild  oats;  a  wife,  it  is  plain, 
unlike  the  wives  of  Restoration  comedy) if  she  follows 
Nature,  will  be  "a  woman  of  strict  virtue”;  she  should 
be  long-suffering  and  forgiving  and  have  enough  art  to 
win  her  husband  back  from  the  wickedness  and  folly  that 
Nature  has  made  so  attractive  to  him. 

The  sub-plot  of  the  play  consists  in  the  Elder 
and  Younger  .‘vorthys’  winning  of  Hillaria  and  Narcissa. 
Young  orthy,  especially,  is  no  sentimentalist  in  his 
attitude  towards  marriage.  In  true  Restoration  manner 
he  finds  his  future  wife  "a  strange  affected  piece”  but 

9 

can  find  ”no  fault  in  her  thousand  pounds  a  year.”  She 
is  beautiful  enough  to  attract  him,  but  he  knows  the 
attraction  will  not  be  lasting,  and  Karcissas  attitude 
is  not  more  hopeful  or  more  delicate  than  his.  This 
glimpse  of  shallow  cynicism  shows  up  in  a  stronger  light 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  other  attitude. 

In  the  epilogue  Cibber  feels  oblige  to  point 
out  to  the  beaux  and  rakes  that  the  hero  has  been  lewd 
for  four  acts;  he  has  no  fears  about  the  approval  of  the 
ladies  whose  tastes  are  more  refined  and  will  approve  for 
the  virtuous  Amanda’s  sake.  That  he  could  have  found  the 
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morality  so  terribly,  almost  embarrassingly  noticeable 
says  something  for  the  manners  of  the  time,  for  to  a 
modern  reader,  the  vice  seems  extremely  obvious  and  the 
morality  somewhat  dubious. 

Love’s  Last  Shift  is  hardly  a  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  moral  problem,  but  it  does  engage  the 
audience’s  sympathy  for  marriage  rather  than  against  it. 

It  is  sentimental  in  its  implications  that  the  worst  rake 
is  capable  of  reformation  and  that  for  a  man  to  sew  his 
wild  oats  tends  to  make  him  a  better  ana  more  sober  man 
in  the  end. 

Cibber’s  Careless  Husband  was  written  in  17  M 

and  The  Provoked  Husband  (from  an  earlier  play  of 

Vanbrugh’s)  in  1728,  In  each  play  Cibber  is  writing  again 

in  the  cause  of  virtue.  In  the  prologue  to  The  Careless 

Husband  he  says  that  satire  should  be  directed  not  against 

false  wits  who  were  hardly  the  concern  of  sensible  men, 

but  that  it  should  aim  at  the  correction  of  those  who  with 

every  advantage  of  birth  and  education  still  were  in  need 

10 

of  reformation.  The  husband  in  the  play  is  a  "genteel" 
man  and  through  him  and  his  reformation  Cibber  shows  how 
a  man  who  is  a  husband  and  a  gentleman  should  behave. 
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In  the  prologue  to  The  Frovoked  Husband  in  which  the 
villain  of  the  piece  is  the  wife,  he  says  that  the 
former  bard  (Vanbrugh)  had  "resolved  to  bring  licentious 
life  to  shame"11  but  had  left  no  trace  of  his  design  in 
the  fragment  of  the  play.  Cibber  is  therefore  going  to 
carry  out  his  wish,  and  perhaps  he  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  interesting  in  reading  the  two  plays  to 
notice  the  difference  between  a  wicked  husband  and  a 
wicked  wife  and  also  the  difference  between  a  provoked 
husband  and  provoked  wife.  All  four  of  them  have  good 
hearts  and  are  capable  of  the  most  noble  feelings.  The 
good  hear  of  the  careless  husband,  .ir  Charles  Easy,  is 
very  obvious  through  all  the  play.  His  very  faults  arise 
because  of  this  easy-going  good-nature,  and  Cibber  would 
certainly  have  meant  him  to  be  an  attractive  figure  even 
before  he  made  him  become  virtuous.  He  is  not  really 
cruel  ior  inconsiderate  in  his  treatment  of  his  ife;  he 
is  aware  of  her  beauty  and  goodness  at  the  same  time  that 
tie  admits  they  have  no  attraction  for  him;  he  insists  on 
Edging^his  wife’s  maid^ speaking  of  her  with  respect  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  having  an  affair  with  her.  He 
is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart,  Cibber  would  imply,  merely 
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thoughtlesE»  "If  I  can  once  make  him  think  seriously""^ 
his  wife  meditates.  His  carelessness  leads  him  into 
wickedness;  the  extreme  carelessness  of  letting  himself 
and  Edging  be  discovered  by  his  wife  asleep  on  two  chairs 
gives  Lady  Easy  the  opportunity  she  needed,  and  because 
of  the  good  heart  which  necessarily  went  with  this  kind  of 
carelessness  (according  to  the  playwright’s  way  of  thinking) 
he  was  capable  of  repentance  anc  reformation. 

Lady  Townly^  who  made  Lord  Townly  a  provoked 
husband^ is  also  careless.  Her  wickedness  stops  short  of 
unfaithfulness  and  consists  in  extravagance,  late  hours 
and  gambling.  Her  husband  says  she  is  guilty  of  an 
"adultery  of  the  mind" she  does  not  share  his  interests 
and  is  careless  of  his  comfort.  Lady  Townly  has  some 
spirit  and  her  virtuous  sister  tells  us  that  she  really 
is  a  fine  creature  and  would  be  rational  in  her  notions 
were  it  not  for  the  vanity  of  the  town.  Yet  we  are  r^de 
to  feel  that  her  fall  from  virtue  is  more  serious  than 
Sir  Charles  Easy’s.  This  is  not  because  of  any 

jt- 

spiritual  quality  in  Cibber  that  makes  him  think  "an 
adultery  of  the  mind"  is  a  greater  breach  of  loyaity  than 
an  adultery  of  the  person.  It  is  simply  that  Lady  Townly 
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is  a  woman,  and  although  her  offense  may  have  been  less, 
it  is  really  more  heinous  than  Sir  Charles’.  It  is  a 
much  graver  crime  to  be  a  careless  wife  than  a  careless 
husband. 

There  is  also  a  difference  between  the  proper 

behaviour  of  a  provoked  husband  and  that  of  a  provoked 

wife.  Lord  Townly  is  the  personification  of  righteous 

and  noisy  indignation.  We  are  told  that  before  the  play 

began  his  fault  was  that  "he  continued  the  lover  when  he 

14 

should  have  taken  up  the  husband".  In  the  play,  however, 
he  keeps  up  a  pretty  steady  strain  of  abuse  and  complains 
freely  to  his  sister  and  his  friend.  When  finally  he 
gathers  up  the  proper  firmness  to  turn  his  wife  out  of 
doors  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  do  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  virtuous  Lady  Grace  and  L'r.  Manly.  This  is 
evidently  the  way  to  Lady  Townly* s  heart,  but  she  is  not 
completely  vanquished  until  her  husband  handsomely  admits 

15 

that  she  has  done  nothing  "against  the  honour  of  his  bed." 
This  goodness  overpowers  her  and  she  is  won  over  to  the 
sause  of  virtue.  Firmness  with  a  slight  dash  of  fairness 
should  be  the  character  of  a  provoked  husband. 

The  lesson  for  wives  in  The  Careless  Husband  is 
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that  they  should  not  let  themselves  be  provoked.  Lady 

Easy  is  long-suffering,  forgiving  and  patient.  She  docs 

love  her  erring  husband,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 

not  only  her  natural  goodness  that  dictates  her  attitude, 

for  it  has  a  certain  wileness  about  it  that  lessens  its 

attractiveness.  She  is  wise  enough  to  re  lize  that 

jealousy  will  only  make  matters  worse,  ’’bidding  defiance 

16 

to  his  falsehood”,  and  there  is  another  essentially 

eighteenth  century  reason  for  her  not  accusing  him  - 

because  of  her  modesty  she  ’’would  not  have  him  think  her 

17 

virtue  could  suspect  him."  Her  virtue  obviously  does 
suspect  him,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  she  re¬ 
conciles  that  fact  with  the  opinion  she  believes  her  hus¬ 
band  had  of  her  modesty.  It  must  often,  hove  ver,  have 
been  practically  unavoidable  for  womanly  modesty  not  to  be 
jtainted  with  a  little  dissimulation,  and  for  a  thoroughly 
honest  woman  the  quality  must  often  hav:;  been  somewhat 
embarrassing.  Because  of  her  affection,  her  wisdom,  her 
modesty  and  her  lack  of  pride,  Lady  asy  watches  her 
husband  uncomplainingly  though  with  an  aching  heart.  One 
day,  however,  she  fin'  s  her  careless  husband  and  Edging 
asleep  on  two  chairs,  and  has  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
generosity  that  wins  Oir  Charles  back  to  virtue.  Instead 
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of  letting  herself  be  angry,  she  covers  Sir  Charles* 
wigless  head  with  her  "steinkirk"  to  keep  him  from  taking 
cold,  and  when  he  awakes  he  is  so  much  touched  by  her 
gentle  goodness  that  he  resolves  to  reform. 

In  Lady  Easy,  Cibber  drew  an  ideal  of  feminine 
virtue  that  has  many  good  qualities  in  it.  She  ht  s 
gentleness  and  patience  of  which  The  Provoked  Husband 
was  incapable,  but  on  the  other  hand  her  virtue  most 
certainly  was  not  disinterested,  she  was  patient  because 
she  knew  it  was  useless  to  be  other  ise,  she  was  modest 
because  modesty  was  c  nventional,  and  the  choice  of  her 
own  steirkirk  to  put  over  Charles  seems  to  have  been 
something  more  than  chance.  Her  motives  are  sensible  and 
wise,  but  they  seem  lacking  in  honesty  because  she  is 
continually  doing  something  without  realizing  why  she 
does  it.  If  she  had  admi  ted  to  herself  that  her  husband 
was  more  important  to  her  than  self-respect  or  pride  or 
frankness,  her  behaviour  would  have  been  honest  as  well 
as  wise.  Cibber,  however,  tries  to  give  the  impression 
that  she  is  behaving  without  any  suspicion  of  self- 

interest,  and  as  a  result  her  character  and  her  virtue 

,  them 

have&out/a  sugg  stion  of  unconscious  hypocrisy. 

Of  Steele’s  four  plays  there  is  one  in  which 
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the  main  plot  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  marriage. 
In  The.  Tender  Husband  (1705),  Mrs.  Clerimont ,  like  Lady 
Townly  is  extravagant,  and  devoted  to  the  foolishness  of 
fashionable  life,  -;he  is  rather  engaging  in  spite  of 
her  wickedness,  just  as  the  Tenfer  Husband  in  spite  of 
his  dubious  morality  is  more  attractive  than  Lord  To  nly. 
Their  greater  attractiveness  when  compared  with  Cibber's 
characters  is  because  of  the  greater  at  ractiveness  of 
the  author.  Steele  was  himself  an  example  of  careless, 
kindly,  lazy  sweet  temper,  and  most  of  his  characters 
(unless  they  are  villains  of  the  blackest  dye  such  as 
Lady  Brumpton  in  The  funeral)  reflect  this  quality  which 
fits  in  very  well  with  the  conce  tion  of  character  in 
the  sentimental  comedy. 

Mrs.  Clerimont  has  been  led  astray  by  fashion, 
and  her  husband  takes  measures  to  restore  her  to  her 
senses.  He  has  his  mistress  disguise  herself  as  a  man, 
make  love  to  Mrs.  Clerimont  and  try  to  entice  her  into 
making  an  attempt  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Clerimont  falls  into  the  trap,  lets  Fainlove  into  her 
apartments,  confides  in  her  that  in  s  ite  of  a  respect 
for  the  solid  good  qualities  of  her  husband  she  has  an 
inclination  for  a  pretty  fellow  like  Fainlove  for 
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i "hours  of  dalliance".  The  irate  husband  discovers 

himself  as  Mrs.  Clerimont  is  letting  Fainlove  kiss  her. 

Mrs.  Clerimont ’ s  first  reaction  is  rage  at  the  violation 

of  her  privacy;  it  is  only  when  she  realizes  who 

Fainlove  is  and  sees  her  husband  embracing  her  that  her 

jealousy  brings  her  to  reason,  kr.  Clerimont  for  ;ivcs 

her,  saying  with  a  strange  disregard  for  reality  that  he 

realizes  she  would  not  have  gone  so  far  if  the  opportunity 

had  not  been  provided  for  her;  she  had  erred  only  "in 

19 

intention".  His  "honest  art”,  as  he  calls  it,  seems  to 

have  been  a  little  useless  if  he  was  aware  and  did  not  mind 

that  his  wife's  integrity  was  no  greater  than  her 

opportunity.  What  he  did  accomplish,  it  seems,  was  to 

make  his  wife  aware  of  her  frailty;  her  duty  henceforth 

was  to  let  him  guard  that  frailty,  for  which  he  had  a 

chivalrous  and  sentimental  regard,  from  any  opportunity. 

It  was  indeed  only  "a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue" 

uhat  a  female  could  hope  for,  and  happy  was  the  wife  who 

had  a  tender  husband  to  keep  her  in  the  ri  j;ht  paths. 

In  the  epilogue  to  The  Drummer  (1716),  Addison's 

sentimental  comedy  are  the  lines, 

"Too  long  has  marriage  in  this  tasteless  QgCgQ 
With  ill-bred  raillery  supplied  the  stage." 
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Because  of  the  characters  of  the  husband  and  . ife  in 
the  comedy,  the  marriage  is  one  to  inspire  respect  rather 
than  to  supply  a  tasteless  age  with  raillery, 

Mr  George  Truman  is  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  wars,  but  after  fourteen  months  he  returns 
and  makes  hir.self  known  to  his  steward.  During  the 
fourteen  months  his  wife  who  is  young,  handsome  and 
wealthy  has  been  besieged  with  lovers.  Sir  George, 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  dra. of  the  day|  feels 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  until  he  is  sure  his  wife 
still  loves  him.  The  only  reason  for  any  mi sund.r stand¬ 
ing  about  this  is  that  Lady  Truman  flirts  with  one  of  her 
suitors,  a  miserable  coxcomb  named  Tinsel,  but  this,  as 
she  admits  to  the  audience,  is  only  "an  innocent  method 
of  relieving  her  melancholy"21  at  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
Another  of  Lady  Truman’s  suitors  disguises  himself  as 
the  ghost  of  Mr  George  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
Tinsel,  but  Mr  G.  orge  in  turn  disguises  himself  as  a 
conjurer  and  lays  the  ghost.  Lady  Truman  shows  a  tender 
concern  for  the  ghost  of  her  husband  and  Sir  George’s 
mind  is  at  rest. 

Lady  Truman,  a  successful  wife  in  a  sentimental 
comedy  is  more  rational  than  the  wives  in  the  plays  of 
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Cibber  and  mtoele.  She  has  some  somber  good  sense; 
she  manages  her  servants  with  dignity  and  has  good 
humour  enough  to  find  their  faults  amusing.  She  can 
enjoy  a  little  raillery  at  the  expense  of  Tinsel  because 
£he  knows  he  deserves  it;  but  although,  as  she  says, 
she  loves  a  gay  temper,  she  would  net  let  Tinsel  rail 
at  serious  things  such  as  marriage  and  church-going. 

Nor  is  she  deceived  by  Tinsel fs  "f ree-thinking"*,  she 
recognizes  him  fer  the  coffee-house  politician  he  is,  and 
secs  that  his  unconventional  ideas  are  mere  vanity.  Just 
as  she  knows  the  difference  between  solid  religion  and 
vanity  she  can  tell  a  wit  from  a  rake  -  Sir  George  had 
a  greet  deal  of  the  wit  in  him  and  nothing  of  the  rake, 
while  it  is  just  the  other  way  with  Tinsel.  Finally, 

Lady  Truman  has  a  tender  heart;  she  begs  the  conjurer  to 
use  the  ghost  gently  as  she  is  not  quite  sure  that  it 
mieght  not  really  be  Sir  George,  although  her  coma  on-sense 
makes  her  almost  certain;  and  when  she  recognizes  the 
real  Sir  George  she  flies  with  joy  into  the  arms  of  her 
lord  and  master. 

The  regard  Sir  George  and  his  wife  have  for 
each  other  is  quite  convincing.  Perhaps  the  deception 
of  St  George  spoils  the  picture  a  little; he  explains  it 
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vas  to  make  their  happiness  "more  sincere  and  urunixjd". 

It  is  unfair  to  blame  Sir  George’s  morals  for  an  exigency 
of  the  play,  for  obviously  it  is  the  deception  that  makes 

the  plot. 

Addison  has  made  their  virtue  a  part  of  their 
characters,  instead  of  a  happy  idea  thej  discover  in 

the  last  act. 

As  a  counterpart  to  Cibber’s  two  plays  there  are 
two  later  ones,  Hoadly’s  The  Suspicious  Husband  (1747)  and 
Colman’s  The  Jealous  ife  (1761)  in  which  unreasonable 
jealousy  is  the  problem. 

Just  as  unfaithfulness  in  marriage  provided  a 
little  immorality  for  moral  playwrights  as  well  as  giving 
rise  to  a  moral  problem,  a  jealousy  motif  has  the 
additional  usefulness  of  lending  itself  to  farce  and 
intrigue.  The  conduct  of  ths  suspicious  husband  and  of  the 
jealous  wife  helps  to  complicate  the  plots  of  the  plays 
they  are  in.  The  jealousy  of  Fr.  Strickland  helps  to 
complicate  the  affairs  of  Frankly  and  Clarinda>  and 
Bellamy  and  Jacintha,as  well  as  making  his  own  life 
difficult;  Frs.  Oakly’s  jealousy  adds  to  the  difficulties 
of  Harriot  Russet  and  Charles  v.akly  as  well  as  considerably 
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upsetting  her  own  menage. 

A  wife’s  remedy  for  a  jealous  husband  is 
evidently  very  much  the  same  as  Lady  Easyfein  Cibber’s 
play  -  virtue,  of  course,  and  a  resolution  to  have 
patience  until  the  foolish  husband  comes  to  his  senses. 
Mrs.  Strickland  is  more  dignified  than  Lady  Easy,  because 
her  husband’s  wickedness  is  less  dignified  then  the 
wickedness  of  Sir  Charles.  She  bears  her  troubles  with 
as  much  dignity  as  possible  and  her  resolution  to  be 
completely  frank  with  her  husband  about  the  escapades 
of  Ranger  shows  her  courage  and  her  honesty. 

The  jealous  wife  is  not  made  a  more  ridiculous 
figure  than  the  suspicious  husband  except  in  so  far  as 
Colman’s  whole  play  is  livlier  than  Hoadly's.  She  has 
however  the  same  additional  burden  of  guilt  because  she 
is  a  woman  that  Lady  Townly  has  in  The  Provoked  Husband. 

; 

While  it  is  Mrs.  Strickland’s  duty  to  bear  with  her 
husband  until  he  somehow  or  other  shell  come  to  his 
senses,  it  is  Mr.  Oakly’s  duty  to  bring  his  wife  to  hers, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  with  as  much  spirit  as  possible. 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Oakly  is  much  more  des¬ 
picable  than  Mr.  Strickland,  for  she  resorts  to  rather 
underhand  methods  to  torment  her  husband.  "Sulkiness, 
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fits  and  tears”,  says  poor  Mr.  Oakly,  "these  are  the 
things  which  make  a  feeling  man  uneasy . her  passion 

O'} 

and  viience  have  not  half  such  an  effect  on  me.” 

Mrs.  Oakly  is  very  good  at  dissembling  fits  and  tears, 
an  accomplishment  which  must  often  have  been  used  by 
eighteenth  century  ladies  whose  weakness  was  one  of 
the  few  things  that  entitled  them  to  the  consideration 
of  their  husbands.  Husbands  used  female  frailty  as  an 

if*  &TH  jl  jT  jL  H  1 

argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  fugitive  and  cloistered" ; 
virtue;  wives  retaliated  by  using  it  as  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  little  freedom  and  a  little  power. 

Jealousy,  having  served  its  purpose,  like 
wickedness  in  Cibber's  two  plays,  promises  to  disappear 
forever  in  the  last  act. 

In  the  same  year  as  Colmar* s  Jealous  ..ife 
there  is  an  entertaining  consideration  of  the  marriage 
problem  in  ^rthur  Murphy’s  The  'may  to  Leer  Him. 

Mrs.  Lovemore's  husband  is  a  rake.  She  is 
too  proud  and  not  wise  enough  to  follow  Lady  Easy's 
method  of  uncomplaining  silence,  but  tells  her  troubles 
to  her  maid,  and  accuses  her  husband's  friend  of  being 
a  bad  influence  on  him.  Her  methods,  of  course,  are 
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quit  e  unavailing,  and  her  o  fended  virtue  makes  no 

impression  on  him. 

The  wise  character  in  the  play  is 

Mrs.  Bellmour,  an  attractive  widow  who,  believing 

Mr.  Lovemore  to  be  a  bachelor  with  honorable  intentions, 

has  allowed  him  to  make  love  to  her.  Fortunately  she 

and  Mrs.  Lovemore  discover  his  treachery,  and  i  rs. 

Bellmour  resolves  to  help  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bellmour  is  a  lady  of  "a  certain  elegant  way  of 
24  ‘ 

thinking”;  she  first  appears  reading  a  poem  of  tope 

describing  a  character  which  might  have  been  her  own  - 

that  of  a  wife  who.’. ’...if  she  rules  him  never  shows  she 

rules 

Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways^ 

Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys. 

Her  wisdom  has  only  scorn  for  Mrs.  Lovemore* s  plea  of 
j  virtue.  ”1  suppose  virtue,”  she  says,  ’’that  is  always 
understood.  The  fault  I  mean  is  the  want  of  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  pleasing . Vice  puts  on  allurements; 

Pfi 

why  should  not  truth  and  innocence  the  same?”  She  is 
less  of  an  idealist  than  Mrs.  Lovemore  when  it  comes  to 
making  compromises.  Mrs.  Lovemore  would  like  to  leave 
her  wicked  husband  forever,  but  Mrs.  Bellmour  points  out 
that  "the  man,  who  has  certain  qualities  is  worth  thinking 
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about  before  one  throws  the  hideous  thing  away  forever. 
"Mr.  Lovemore  is  a  traitor",  she  admits,  "but  is  he  not 
still  amiable?"27 

She  persuades  Mrs.  Lovemore  that  it  is  worth 
a  real  effort  to  try  to  keep  the  traitor,  and  between 
them  they  arrange  a  situation  in  which  Mr.  Lovemore  is 
confronted  with  his  misdeeds  but  forgiven  by  his  wife, 
ohe  promises  him  that  in  the  future  she  will  try  to  be 
gay  and  amusing  as  well  as  virtuous,  for  she  has  been 
persuaded  by  Mrs.  Bellmour  that  that  is  the  way  to  keep 
her  husband’s  affections.  They  resolve  to  go  on  with 
their  marriage,  the  difficulty  of  which  Mrs.  Lovemore 
realizes  is  only  just  beginning. 

Mrs.  Bellmour’s  attitude  is  intelligent  rather 
than  emotional,  but  she  does  offer  a  soiu  ion  for  the 
marriage  problem.  It  is  a  good  attitude  that  she  takes 
that  a  successful  marriage  means  a  constant  striving  as 
any  other  successful  achievement  does,  that-  an  indepen¬ 
dent  virtue  without  any  regard  for  the  other  person  is 
not  enough,  that  a  little  cleverness  is  needed  as  well 
as  goodness  of  heart  and  fine  feeling. 

The  weakness  in  it  is  that  the  husband  does 
not  have  his  share  of  the  burden;  all  that  Mr.  Lovemore 


has  to  do  is  to  give  up  his  futile  intrigues  and  stay- 
home  sometimes  with  a  wife  who  will  do  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  amuse  him.  Virtue  is  not  enough  for 
Airs.  Lovemore,  but  if  her  husband  will  ma ke  an  honest 
attempt  at  it,  that  is  all  she  asks.  Mr.  Lovemore,  of 
course^is  naturally  gay  as  his  wife  is  naturally  virtuous, 
but  there  is  an  implication  that  while  Air.  Lovemore 
should  be  virtuous  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  his  wife’s 
that  krs.  Lovemore  should  be  gay  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  her  husband. 

bince  the  effort  to  be  made.  is  to  be  a 

feminine  one,  instead  of  being  a  dignified,  rations]  way 

of  behaviour  it  is  to  be  an  allurement,  a  kind  of 

28 

’’illegitimate  power."  w  If  Mr.  lovemore  had  been  vir¬ 
tuous  as  much  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  as  she  was  gay 
l  for  his,  it  would  have  been  a  reasonable  way  of  working 
out  a  successful  relationship. 

By  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  century, 
marriage,  although  sometimes  a  subject  for  jest,  seems 
on  the  whole  to  have  become  a  more  respected  convention. 
Garrick,  for  instance,  when  he  comes  to  re-write 
«ycherly*s  Country  v.ii'e  for  the  audiences  of  a  politer 
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age,  shows  that  an  increased  respect  for  marriage  is 
one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  age's  politeness. 

Peggy >  the  heroine  of  Garrick’s  Country  Girl  is  quite  as 
unrestrained  and  unprincipled  as  Mrs.  Finchwife  in  the 

| 

older  play.  The  difference  in  their  morality  is  that 
Mrs.  linchwife  is  married  to  a  hateful  old  husband,  while 
Feggy  only  believes  herself  to  be  married  to  Moody.  <.hile 
Peggy1 s  feelings  for  Belville  are  no  more  lofty  than  Mrs. 
Finchwife* s  for  Horner,  the  honoured  convention  of  marriage 
has  been  treated  with  politeness.  The  later  playwrights 
seem  to  give  less  consideration  to  what  makes  a  good  marri^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  because  they  have  so  successfully 
rescued  the  convention  from  tasteless  raillery  that  it 
is  above  such  mundane  questionings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  however, 
they  had  been  thinking  more  or  less  seriously  about  what 
makes  a  good  marriage.  The  problem  centres  around  the 
proper  attitude  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  this  whole 
question  is  dominated  by  a  div  sion  of  morals  between  the 
sexes.  There  are  qualities  which  are  definitely 
masculine  and  those  which  are  definitely  feminine,  and  a 
!  marriage  is  successful  in  so  far  as  the  husband  and  wife 
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find  out  these  qualities  and  practise  them  in  their 

lives.  Their  idea  of  co-operation  is  for  the  wife  to 

live  in  her  conventional  niche  and  the  husband  in  his. 

built 

Society,  which  is  wiser  than  individuals,  has/these 
niches,  and  it  is  the  individual’s  place  to  fit  into 
them. 

less 

The  women  undoubtedly  had  the  hessk  attractive 
niche  because  they  were  given  virtue  as  the  chief 
feminine  quality,  and  virtue  meant  self-control, 
kindliness  and  in  a  wife,  obedience ,  patience,  long- 
suffering. 

According  to  Hoadly  in  The  Suspicious  Husband29 
it  is  "sense”  that  crowns  the  man  in  marriage.  From 
the  play  this  sense  seems  to  mean  the  right  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  life  through  experience  as  well  as  through 
the  precepts  of  others.  If  a  man  is  wise  it  may  be  that 
he  will  be  content  to  learn  his  lessons  less  through 
experience  than  the  foolish  man  will,  who  cannot 
realize  that  it  is  foolish  to  be  a  rake  until  he  is  as 
bored  with  every  other  woman  as  with  his  wife,  or  that 
gambling  is  a  sin  until  he  has  lost  all  his  money.  The 
playwrights  do  not  deny,  ho  ever,  that  the  experience  is 
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often  entertaining  enough,  and  men  can  put  off  learning 
wisdom  as  long  as  they  wish. 

The  women  had  wisdom  and  virtue  thrust  upon 
them,  and  would  have  been  the  more  dignified,  nobler 
sex  except  for  the  fallacy  in  the  idea  that  virtue  suited 
wives  rather  than  husbands.  The  real  sanction  for  the 
necessity  of  wifely  virtue  was  sensible  enough.  ^ith 
two  people  living  together,  it  was  enough  that  only 
one  should  be  blundering  about,  knocking  his  head 
stupidly  and  blindly  against  obstacles  he  could  learn  of 
only  by  experience.  «»hen  both  are  doing  it  there  is 
chaos.  It  happened  in  Restoration  comedy  and,  although 
the  outer  shell  of  marriage  was  not  disturbed,  within 
it  became  thoroughly  decayed;  today  the  convention  of 
marriage  itself  is  being  seriously  threatened.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  they  avoid  both  these  dangers. 

An  eighteenth  century  gentleman  could  not  say 
to  his  wife,  ’’Now,  my  dear,  it  is  your  duty  to  say 

quietly  at  home  tending  my  servants  and  bringing  up  my 
children,  because  if  we  were  both  as  foolish  as  I  am 
*oing  to  be  it  would  mean  disaster.”  He  had  to  find  some 
Dther  sanctions  for  the  "womanly”  quality  he  believed 
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pro;  er  for  his  wife. 

The  first  was  the  idea  of  female  frailty. 

Women  were  physically  weaker,  end  the  difference  was 

emphasized  by  women’s  voluminous  dresses  and  their  lack 

of  any  opportunity  for  exercise.  From  physical  weakness 

followed  intellectual  and  moral  weakness.  *,omen  had  to 

be  virtuous  because  they  were  morally  too  weak  to  be 

submitted  to  temptation  and  experience.  It  was  dangerous 

then  for  a  woman  not  to  accept  virtue  as  her  lot. 

As  Gibber  points  out  in  the  epilogue  to  The 

Provoked  Husband  there  was  another  great  reason  why  women 

should  choose  to  be  virtuous.  Lady  Grace  in  the  play 

has  been  the  possessor  of  "virtue  unsoile'  by  modish  art" 

60 

which  "throws  out  attractions  to  a  Manly’s  heart/’  and 
since  Manly  was  a  most  noble  young  man  the  ladies  ofthe 
audience  wo  Id  be  bound  to  agree  that  Lady  Grace  had  been 
wise  as  well  as  good.  It  was  wisdom  for  a  woman  to  be 

virtuous. 

Jven  with  these  sanctions  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  women  were  neither  so  virtuous  nor  s 
frail  as  men  intended  them  to  be.  Through  their  frailty 
they  were  kept  in  subjection,  but  through  it  the  ailey 
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creatures  obtained  some  power,  T’the  illegitimate  power 

31 

which  they  obtain  by  degrading  themselves, "  Mary 

Wollstonecraft  calls  it. 

The  false  division  of  morals  not  only  robbed 
women  of  their  freedom;  if  that  had  been  all  the  result 
would  have  been  one  sex  who  were  saints  and  ascetics. 

But  because  of  the  falseness  of  the  division  women  also 
had  dishonesty  thrust  upon  them.  Virtuous  qualities  such 
as  modesty  were  so  intermingled  with  deceit;  the  manners 
of  a  wife  were  so  often  those  of  a  courtesan;  such  a 
false  emphasis  was  placed  on  frailty  that  any  reality  in 
the  idea  of  feminine  virtue  was  buried  u  der  a  heap  of 
convention  and  fear,  of  power  and  deception,  of  false 
shame  and  false  pride.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mary 
<»ollstonecraft  when  she  wrote  her  vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  ,.o-  an  in  1792  saw  dishonesty  and  dissimulation 
in  every  distinction  between  the  sexes. 

In  the  later  eighteenth  century  plays  there  are 
still  unhappy  marriages,  but  the  playwrights  seem  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  emotion  the  rektiOx ship  arouses  than 
in  the  problem  it  suggests.  This  is  only  what  could  be 
expected  since  sentim  ntalism  even  before  the  middle  of 
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the  century  begins  to  exist  not  for  the  strenuous 
purpose  of  solving  problems  but  rather  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  emotion. 

This  reflectiveness  is  nowhere  better  seen 
than  in  the  later  sentimental  wives.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  sentimental  playwri  hts  had  made  it 
clear  that  woman’s  was  the  inactive  part  of  virtue, 
and  as  emotion  receives  a  greater  emphasis,  the  kindly 
feeling  that  in  a  virtuous  .man  might  be  a  careless, 
impulsive  good  nature,  in  a  women  means  a  larger  share 
than  ever  of  patience  and  long-suffering.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century  heroines  such  as  Lady  asy,  while 
they  pretended  to  this  passive  kind  of  virtue,  were  not 
above  a  certain  wileness,  -  "V.ho  while  she  rules  him 

32 

never  shows  she  rule^"  the  elegant  Mrs.  Bellmour  read. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  century  this  wileness  disappears 
with  the  result  that  the  womanly  character  seems  more 
sincere,  but  that  wives  do  not  show  the  same  interest  in 
solving  the  pro  lem  of  marriage. 

In  her  introduction  to  Hoieroft’s  Deserted 
Daughter.  Mrs.  inchbald  remarks  on  the  resemblance  between 
Lady  Anne  Mordent  and  Cibber’s  Lady  .asy,  observing  that 
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"there  is  instruction  to  bo  gained  from  this  patient 

wife,  even  by  those  females  who  are  well  acquainted  with 

33 

her  in  ’The  Carless  Husb  nd * . "  Lady  Anne ,  however, 
i  differs  from  Lady  Easy  in  two  ways,  in  the  greater 
sincerity  of  her  virtue,  and  in  her  lack  of  resource¬ 
fulness.  Lady  Easy,  after  some  thought ,  resolves  to 
pretend  that  she  is  gay  and  unsuspicious,  for  she  knows 
that  ill-nature  will  antagonize  Sir  Charles,  and  she  does 

not  wish  him  to  think  that  her  f,virtue  could  suspect 
34 

him;"  in  one  masterly  action  in  which  words,  with 

their  danger,  have  no  pert,  she  shows  her  husband  at 

once  that  she  knows  his  wickedness  and  forgives  him. 

Poor  Lady  Anne  is,  as  her  maid  describes  her, 

35 

"a  dear  suffering  saint;"  there  is  no  method  in  her 
virtue,  it  is  pure,  womanly  goodness.  <ith  her  natural 
modesty  she  feels  th  t  she  must  somehow  be  responsible 
for  the  coolness  of  Mr.  Mordent’s  affection,  but  she 
[hardly  hopes  that  there  is  anything  she  can  do  to  remedy 
the  situation,  khen  she  has  resolved  to  leave  Mr.  Mordent 
forever,  she  does  wring  his  feelings  by  returning  her 
marriage  settlements,  but  she  is  expressing  her  natural 
Pine  feeling  rather  than  hoping  for  any  reward.  It  is 
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Providence  that  makes  the  reconciliation  possible 

when  Mr.  Mordent  finds  his  deserted  dau  -titer,  Joanna, 

and  brings  her  home.  frith  her  wish  to  seem  them 

reconciled  and  her  passionate  desire  to  "gain  the  love 

36 

of  such  a  lady”,  Joanna  completes  the  work  of 
Providence,  and  when  Lady  Anne  embraces  Joanna  n  a 
"transport  of  affection",  Mr.  Mordent  reaches  the  depth 
of  his  self-loathing  and  reforms.  Lady  Anne  has  some 
good  resolutions  for  the  future.  "Let  us  be  more 
courageous;”  she  says,  "let  us  affectionately  communi¬ 
cate  our  mutual  mistakes,  and,  ¥?hile  we  examine,  we 
shall  correct  the  mind,  expand  the  heart  and  render 

ourselves  dear  tc  each  other,  and  beneficent  to  the 

37 

whole  world.”  These  are  loftier  sentiments  than  any 
of  Lady  Jasy*s,  but  Lady  Anne,  while  there  was  need 
for  action  was  quite  helpless. 

Later  wives  lose  their  wiliness  but  they 
also  lose  their  active  resourcefulness  which,  while  it 
was  inclined  to  be  a  little  disingenuous,  meant  that 
they  preferred  tc  make  some  effort  towards  a  successful 
marriage  rather  than  exist  as  "dear  suffering  sahts”, 
waiting  for  Providence  to  solve  their  problems. 
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There  are  two  wives  in  the  later  sentimental 
comedy  who,  like  Lady  Anne,  do  not  make  much  effort  to 
reform  their  husbands,  but  who,  unlike  her,  seem  to  find 
within  themselves  as  a  result  of  their  "conscious 
innocence"  a  strength  that  sets  them  above  the  need 
for  a  perfect  af faction  from  their  husbands,  Lady  Medway 
in  Mrs.  3heridanfs  The  Discovery  and  Lady  Ramble  in 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  ^very  One  Has  His  Eault  are  sincerely 
virtuous  ^nd  ossess  probably  the  worst  husbands  in  all 
the  plays  Lord  Medway  repents  suddenly  in  the  end,  and 
Sir  Robert  Ramble  finds  that  he  would  be  miserable  if  he 
remained  divorced  from  his  wife;  Lady  Medway  and  Lady 
Ramble  are  happy  when  their  husbands  reach  these  con¬ 
clusions,  but  if  they  had  not  found  comfort  in  their 
husbands  they  could  have  found  it  within  themselves  with 
less  difficulty  than  L  dy  Easy  could  have.  Lady  Medway 
is  supported  by  her  sense  of  duty  and  Lady  Ramble  by  a 
certain  detachment  in  her  love  for  her  husband  -  a 
detachment  resulting  from  a  resignation  to  his  faults, 
hich  the  realizes  are  selfish  end  weak  but  not  within 
her  power  to  control.  Both  she  and  Lady  Med. ay  seem  to 
realize  that  they  have  some  superiority  to  their 
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husbands,  and  that  their  efforts  can  make  their 
marriages  only  fairly  happy. 

If  a  wife  lived  honestly  in  the  eighteenth 
century  tradition  of  womanliness,  she  could  have  some 
self-reliance  and  reserve  within  herself,  achieved  through 
self-discipline,  charity  and  resignation;  if  the  ideal  of 
womanly  virtue  were  mingled  with  a  little  artfulness  it 
meant  that  a  wife  might  hold  fast  the  affection  of  her 
husband.  It  seemed  necessary,  however,  for  either  honesty 
or  hopes  of  a  good  marriage  to  be  sacrificed,  for  while 
dishonesty  debased  female  morality,  the  womanly  ideal 
without  dishonesty  resulted  in  an  aloofness  that  probably 
was  not  for  the  benefit  of  either  sex  or  for  the  benefit 
of  marriage.  Perhaps  one  reason,  then,  for  the  later 
drama  not  treating  marriage  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  is 

J 

that  the  womanly  character  was  firmly  established  and  the 
playwrights  were  reconciled  to  the  uselessness  of  trying 
;  to  solve  the  problem  as  long  as  that  character  was  the 
|  ideal  of  feminine  virtue. 
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Chapter  VI 


SQM  lIQIITliMli  OUTCRY  CRITIC  ...  S  Qj'  M  -Til .  5LT  L  DRAM 

Important  as  sentimentalism  is  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  an  age  that 
on  the  whole  is  remarkable  for  its  cool  judgment  and 
sense  of  proportion,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  senti¬ 
mental  drama  should  be  criticized  for  its  weaknesses  in 
its  own  time. 

Allardyce  J^icoll  mentions  an  anonymous  play 
written  in  1706  called  "The  Roving  Husband  Reclaimed  - 
Writ  by  a  Club  of  Ladies  in  Vindication  of  Virtuous 
Plays"  in  which  "the  exceedingly  vulgar  opening  and  the 
ridiculous  reconciliation  and  conversion  at  the  close 
show  it  for  what  it  was,  the  good  humoured  attack  of  some 
anti-sentimentalist  at  those  artificial  fifth-act - 
repentance  dramas  of  Cibber  and  his  companions,"'1 

Before  this,  in  16S7,  Vanbrugh  had  written 

■j?he  Relapse.  In  his  Apology,  Cibber  speaks  of  the  honour 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  did  him  by  writing  his  Relapse  as  a 

2 

sequel  or  second  part  to  Love^  Last  ^hift.  Cibber 
4oes  not  seem  to  have  been  offended  that  Vanbrugh  had  so 
little  faith  in  the  virtuous  intentions  professed  by 
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Loveless  in  the  last  act  of  Love’s  Last  Shift.  probably 
because  he  had  very  little  faith  in  them  himself.  In 
The  Relapse.  Vanbrugh  shows  that  Loveless1  fifth-act 
repentance  in  Love’s  Last  ohift  was  not  likely  to  be 
lasting.  At  the  beginning  of  Vanbrugh’s  play,  Loveless 
is  rejoicing  in  his  virtue  and  in  the  peacefulness  of  his 
lawful  love.  He  says  to  Amanda, 

"The  rock  of  reason  now  supports  my  love, 

On  which  it  stands  so  fixed 

The  rudest  hurricane  of  wild  desire 

Would  like  the  breath  of  a  soft  slumbering  babe 

Pass  by,  and  never  shake  it."3 

Amanda,  however,  is  wise  in  warning  him  not  to  be  too 
sure  of  himself,  for  when  he  see  BerentMr.  at  the  play¬ 
house,  he  finds  that  his  reason  is  not  the  rock  which  he 
had  believed  it  to  be. 

Amanda  herself,  although  virtuous,  is  not  as 
much  above  temptation  as  she  is  in  Cibber’s  play,  Cibber 
Amanda  is  the  kind  of  "modest"  woman  of  whom  Goldsmith’s 
Marlow  is  in  a’  e,  while  Vanbrugh’s  harks  back  to 
Restoration  days  when  virtue  did  not  so  relentlessly 
crown  the  fair.  Her  virtue  is  triumphant  after  a 
struggle,  end  even  touches  the  better  side  of  orthy  ?/ho 
repents  of  his  evil  designs.  Although  Vanbrugh  allows 
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ftorthy  to  repent  he  does  not  pretend  that  he  may  not 
suffer  a  relapse.  "Sure  there's  some  divinity  about  her 
and  she's  dispensed  some  portion  on't  to  me",  says 
orthy.  "The  Coarser  appetite  of  nature's  gone,  and 

’ 

'tis  methinks,  the  food  of  angels  I  require.  How  long 
this  influence  may  last  heaven  knows;  but  in  this  moment 

4 

of  my  purity  I  could  on  her  own  terms  accept  her  heart." 

Vanbrugh  may  be  less  a  champion  of  morality  than 
Cibber  is,  but  he  believes  in  what  virtue  he  does  profess, 
and  reveals  the  hypocrisy  in  Cibber's  readiness  to 
sacrifice  truth  of  characterization  in  order  to  pay  his 
respects  to  a  virtue  in  which  he  does  not  really  believe. 

Steele,  being  more  sincere  than  Cibber,  left 
himself  open  to  a  criticism  that  could  not  have  been 
directed  against  Cibber.  The  latter's  moral  zeal 
never  made  him  forget  that  the  audience  wish  above  all 
to  be  amused  st  a  comedy,  while  Steele  with  his  earnest¬ 
ness  felt  that  laughter  was  not  of  first  importance. 
Theophilus  Cibber  said  that  the  comic  scenes  in 
The  Conscious  lovers  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  his 

father  who  thought  Steele's  clay  too  grave  for  an  English 
5 

audience.  "In  writing  that  play,"  C  lley  Cibber  says 
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himselfj  "he  (Sir  Richard)  had  more  assistance  from  one 

of  the  managers  than  becomes  me  to  enlarge  upon,  of 

which  evidence  has  been  given  upon  oath  by  several  of 
6 

;  our  actors.” 

. 

The  gravity  of  Steele1 s  comedy  received  hostile 
criticism  from  John  Dennis  in  1723  in  his  pamphlet 
"Remarks  on  a  lay  called  The  Conscious  Lovers,  a  Comedy." 
"When  C ir  Richard  says  that  anything  that  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  happiness  and  success  must  be  the  subject  of 
comedy",  Dennis  writes,  "he  confounds  comedy  with  that 
species  of  trage.  y  which  has  a  happy  catastrophe.  “hen 
he  says  that  ftis  an  improvement  of  comedy  to  introduce  a 
joy  too  exquisite  for  laughter,  he  takes  all  the  care 
that  he  can  to  show  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  comedy.” 

Dennis  thinks  that  if  -teele  wi:hes  to  work  for 
the  cause  of  virtue  he  should  not  do  so  by  setting  up 
patterns  for  imitation,  but  rather  in  the  conventional 
manner  of  comedy  by  ridiculing  vice  and  providing  amuse¬ 
ment  with  the  instruction,  lie  seems  also  to  recognize  the 
danger  in  Steele's  sentim  ntalism,  that  emotion  may  become 
a  selfish  enjoyment,  and  since  at  the  same  time  it  professes 
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to  be  noble  it  comes  very  near  b  )ing  hypocritical. 

He  is  too  severe  with  the  character  of  Bevil  in 

The  Conscious  Lovers  and  with  the  playwright  when  he 

says* "this  man  of  conscience  and  religion  is  as  arrant 

a  hypocrite  as  a  certain  authosj"  but  there  are  some 

7 

grounds  for  his  criticism. 

Fielding,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  satire, 
had  some  criticism  for  sentimental  comedy.  In  Fascuin 
(1736)  Trapwit’s  comedy,  The  Election  is  rehearsed,  and 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  sentimental  comedy. 

"This  I  will  say  for  it,"  says  Trapwit,  "that 
except  about  a  dozen  or  a  score  or  so,  there’s  not  one 
impure  joke  in  it."  Another  time  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  Fustian  would  not  think  him  "a  dabbler  in  low 
comedy"  and  shows  him  some  scenes  "of  politeness  and 
fine  conversation  among  the  ladies"  in  which  Mrs.  Mayoress 
and  Miss  Mayoress  discuss  things  that  are  neither  very 
polite  nor  very  fine.  After  a  remark  of  Mrs.  Mayoress, 
Fustian  exclaims,  "an  admirable  syllogism,  and  quite  in 
character. " 

"Pshaw  dear  sir!"  ans  ers  Trapwit,  "don’t 

trouble  me  with  character;  it’s  a  good  thing;  and  if  it’s 

8 

a  good  thing*,  what  signifies  who  says  it?" 
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By  the  sixties  of  the  century,  sentimenal 
comedy  had  come  to  stand  for  a  play  made  up  of  fine 
sayings  that  often  were  not  in  character.  Kelly  laughed 
at  these  sentiments  in  False  Delicacy  (1768),  but  because 
of  his  admiration  for  them,  ended  by  writing  a  play  that 

as  Genast  says  "kept  sentimental  comedy  in  fashion  for 

9 

several  years." 

In  1273,  Foote  produced  his  puppet-show, 

Piety  in  Fattens.  "Foote  informed  his  audienc^"  Davies 
saySj "that  the  piece  about  to  be  performed  was  a  senti¬ 
mental  comedy  called  fThe  Handsome  Housemaid  or  Piety 
in  Pattens*,  that  they  would  not  discover  much  wit  or 
humour  in  it,  for  his  brother  writers  had  all  agreed 
that  it  was  highly  improper  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  mixed  assembly  to  show  any  signs  of  joyful  satisfaction 
and  that  creating  a  laugh  was  forcing  the  higher  order  of 
an  audience  to  a  vulgar  and  mean  use  of  their  muscles  - 
he  had  therefore,  like  them  given  up  the  sensual  for  the 
sentim  ntal  style. Piety  in  Pattens,  like  Pamela, 
converts  her  wicked  master  to  her  own  ideas  of  virtue; 

!  unlike  Pamela  she  spurns  marriage  with  her  master;  he, 
noble  in  turn,  consents  to  her  marriage  with  the  honest 
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butler  who  had  encouraged  Piety  in  Pattens  in  her 
virtue,  but  the  latter,  touched  by  her  master’s  fine 
sentiment,  shows  even  more  lofty  feelings  than  he  does, 
and  will  marry  neither  of  them,  although  she  loves 
them  both.1"*" 

The  most  im  ortant  criticisms  of  sentimental 

drama  are,  of  course,  Goldsmith’s  and  Sheridan’s.  In 

Retaliation  Goldsmith  devotes  a  stanza  to  Richard 

Cumberland,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  later 

sentimental  playwri  hts.  He  calls  Cumberland 

"A  flattering  painter  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine. 

Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizened  her  out 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 

His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings  that  folly  grows  proud 
And  coxcombs  alike  in  their  feelings  alone  ,  „ 

Adopting  his  portraits  are  pleased  with  their  own."1 

13 

In  his  essay,  Sentimental  Comedy  (1773), 
Goldsmith  describes  comedy  as  "that  natural  portrait  of 
human  folly  and  frailty"  in  contrast  to  "the  pompous 
train,  the  swelling  phrase  and  the  unnatural  rant"  of 
tragedy,  and  seys  that  "low  life  and  middle  life  are 
entirely  its  walk." 

Genteel  sentimental  comedy,  if  it  rather  too 
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fostidiously  avoids  ’’low  life;'  at  least  tries  to  give 
a  picture  of  "middle  life",  and  the  sentimentalists 
would  have  agreed  with  Goldsmith  that  comedy  was  "a 
natural  portrait."  It  is  over  what  we  would  now  call 
their  realism  that  Goldsmith  disagrees  with  them,  for  his 
natural  portrait  is  to  be,  not  of  humanity,  but  "of 
human  folly  and  frailty”,  for  these  lend  themselves  to 
ridicule,  and  are  therefore  the  proper  subjects  for 
comedy.  "The  principal  question,"  he  says,  "is  whether 
in  describing  low  or  middle  life,  an  exhibition  of 
follies  may  not  be  preferable  to  a  detail  of  its  calamites."* 
Goldsmith,  while  he  draws  characters  that  are  truer  to 
life  than  those  of  the  sent imentalist s,  believes  they  should 
be  drawn  within  the  established  literary  types,  and  he 
finds  that  the  sentimentalists  produce  a  kind  of  drama 
that  is  neither  true  comedy  nor  true  tragedy. 

The  sentimentalists  themselves  wo’>ld  have  agreed 
that  they  did  not  write  "laughing  comedy;"  as  Kelly  said, 
righteously  indignant,  it  would  be  degrading  the  dignity 
of  writing  to  expect  only  laughter  from  comedy.  They 
probably  would  not  have  agreed  with  Goldsmith  that  the 
pathos  in  their  plays  was  unmoving,  for  they  had  been 
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drawing  manly  sighs  end  beauty’s  tears  from  their 
audience  for  some  years,  and  that  alone  gave  sentimental 
comedy  some  justification  for  its  existence. 

Now  that  the  fashion  of  sentimental  comedy  has 
gone  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  Goldsmith  was  right  in 
finding  sentimental  pathos  unnatural  and  force;  ,  but  the 
artificiality  of  Goldsmith’s  own  arguments  sug  est  that 
there  was  something  he  failed  to  ap  reciate. 

The  calamities  in  sentimental  comedy  are  not 
afi’ecting,  he  says,  because  they  are  not  the  calamities 
of  the  great,  and  ever  since  Aristotle  it  had  been  a  rule 
that  it  was  only  the  tragedies  of  the  great  that  were 
affecting.  Goldsmith’s  own  friend  had  feltlt  indifferent 
to  him  whether  the  hero  of  a  sentimental  piece  he  was 
watching  "be  turned  out  of  his  count iig -house  on  Fish- 
street  Hill,  since  he  will  still  have  enough  left  to  open 
shop  in  St.  Giles,"  and  that  roved  that  the  rule  was 
founded  in  nature.  "We  weep  for  Belicarius" ,  Goldsmith 
goes  on  to  say,  "we  scarce  give  halfpence  to  the  beggar 
who  accosts  us  in  the  street.  The  one  has  our  pity; 
the  other  our  contempt,"  —  this  from  Goldsmith  who 
lovingly  drew  the  icture  of  the  humble  Vicar  of 
wakefield  and  his  distress,  who  sympathized  with  the 
simple  people  of  the  Deserted  Village  .  and  who  was 
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generous  to  the  point  of  improvidence.  He  may  have  been 
convinced  that  none  of  these  were  fit  subjects  for 
tragedy,  but  when  he  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  natural 
to  have  only  scorn  for  the  calamities  of  anyone  lover 
than  an  emporer  he  is  not  being  true  to  sentiments  he 
has  expressed  with  more  conviction  in  other  places,  or 
to  the  picture  of  himself  that  his  friends  have  left. 

The  truth  was  that  Goldsmith  was  an  artist, 
and  unlike  the  sentimentalists  he  could  not  excuse  poor 
art  by  a  zeal  for  morality  or  an  interest  in  humanity. 

In  locking  for  a  reason  for  the  sentimentalist’s  failure 
to  make  pathos  affecting,  he  is  sufficiently  an 
eighteenth  century  int  llectual  to  find  it,  not  in  their 
lack  of  poetic  feeling  or  in  their  carelessness  of 
characterization,  but  in  their  disobedience  to  the  rules 
of  Aristotle.  His  sentim  nts  about  Belisarius  and  the 
beggar  are  characteristic  of  an  age  of  rigid  class  de- 
tination,  of  an  attitude  for  which  the  pathos  of  senti¬ 
mentalism  must  have  been  a  v  luable  corrective,  for  it 
opened  up  a  new  kind  of  r;nature”  when  it  suggested,  how¬ 
ever  clumsily,  that  it  was  not  an  invariable  rule  in  life 
or  in  tragedy  that  Belisarius  should  be  noble  and  the 
beggar  contemptible. 
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Kelly  had  said  that  the  stage  should  be  a 
school  of  morality,  and  then  concluded  happily  that 

since  "the  noblest  of  all  virtues  is  the  forgiveness  of 

14 

injuries"  the  playwri  hts  should  forgive  the  follies 

of  their  characters.  Goldsmith  writes  of  Cumberland 

"His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd  15 
Of  virtues  and  feelings  that  folly  grows  proud  " 

and  in  this  essay  he  says  that 

"folly  instead  of  being  ridiculous  is  commended." 

liven  if  Goldsmith  may  fail  to  appreciate  a 

good  there  is  in  sentimental  drama  he  is  justified  in 

judging  an  art  by  its  results  rather  than  by  its 

possibilities,  and  when  he  endeavours  to  bring  back 

laughing  comedy  and  rescue  the  comic  players  before 

"those  poor  merry  creatures"  are  driven  from  the  stage 

he  is  doing  a  kindness  not  only  to  comedy  but 

also  to  humanity. 

In  Goldsmith's  come  ies,  The  Good-Natured  Gan 
(1768)  and  She  Stoops  to  Conouer  (1773) ,  he  is  deliberate^ 
breaking  away  from  sentimentalism.  In  these  two  comedies 
folly  is  given  no  opportunity  to  grow  pr  ud  by  an 
association  with  lofty  sentiment;  instead  of  making 
patterns  for  imitation  Goldsmith  exposes  even  his  heroes 
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to  ridicule,  and  to  make  more  opportunity  for  laughter 
he  takes  characters  not  only  from  middle  life  but  also 
from  low  life. 

Goldsmith’s  laughter  depends  on  both  situation 
and  character.  Although  his  love  of  comedy  of  situation 
gives  his  plays,  especially  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  a 
slightly  farcical  air,  the  comic  situations  are  always 
either  an  integral  part  of  the  plot  or  else  so  useful 
for  revealing  character  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
call  either  play  a  farce.  Goldsmith’s  characters  are 
not  witty;  the  laughter  depends  on  their  absurdity 
rather  than  their  cleverness.  The  common- sense  that 
the  heroes  and  heroines  seem  to  possess  makes  them 
realistic,  but  most  of  the  other  characters  are  types 
or  humours  whose  absurdities  make  very  good  comedy. 
Croaker’s  impenetrable  gloom  is  set  off  by  his  wife’s 
impenetrable  gaiety;  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  love  for  everything 
old  and  his  content  with  his  life  as  a  country  squire 
contrast  with  Mrs.  Hardcastle’s  wish  to  seem  young  and 
her  admiration  for  the  life  and  fashions  of  London. 

Mr.  Hardcastle’s  helpless  impatience  with  the  incorrigible 
Tony  Lumpkin  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle’s  exasperated  admiration 
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for  him  set  off  Tony  Lumpkin  himself,  who  is  perhaps 
jthe  best  of  them  all. 

»‘hen  Gold smith  brings  low  life  into  his  plays 

1 

it  is  not  to  show,  as  the  sentimentalists  occasionally 
did,  that  a  lowly  character  may  be  a  possessor  of  lofty 
sentiment.  The  B  iliffs  in  The  Good-Natured  lan  are 
very  low  indeed,  and  the  audience  objected  so  strenuously 
bo  their  vulgarity  that  Goldsmith  was  forced  to  remove 
tie  scenes  from  the  play.  It  was  a  pity,  for  as  Miss 

Richland  says,  "there  is  omething  very  ridiculous  in 

16 

Toneywood’s  perplexities"  in  his  dissimulation  about 
the  bailiffs  and  in  the  bailiffs*  well  meant  endeavours 
:c  aid  him  in  a  genteel  conversation.  "We  should  not  be 
severe  against  dull  writers  madam",  Honeywood  is  saying, 
rather  desperately  to  Miss  Richland.  "It  is  ten  to  one 
but  the  dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  Trench 
critic  who  pretends  to  despise  him." 

"Damn  the  Trench”,  says  the  bailiff  cordially, 

17 

’the  parle  vous  and  all  that  belongs  to  them."  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Miss  Richland  was  startled  and  that  the 
ladies  in  the  audience  who  had  been  used  to  shed  tears  at 
noble  distress  felt  that  their  feelings  had  been 
deliberately  insulted. 
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In  the  low  come  y  scene  in  She  Stools  to 
Conquer.  Goldsmith  perhaps  wishing  to  avenge  his  bailiffs 
makes  the  companions  of  Tony  Lumpkin  cha  ipions  of 
gentility.  One  of  them  loves  to  hear  Tony  Limn  kin  sing 
"bekeays  he  never  gives  us  nothing  that’s  low”,  he  says. 

"0  damn  anything  that’s  low,”  says  his  equally  elegant 
friend,  ”1  cannot  bear  it.”  "The  genteel  thing  is  the 
genteel  thing  at  any  time,"  says  Master  Muggins  "if  so 

18 

be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.” 

Goldsmith's  sympathy  with  laughter  glows  through 
his  dialogue  in  its  good  humour  and  high  spirits.  Whether 
Miss  Richland  is  talking  to  her  maid,  or  Mr.  Harclcastle 
trying  to  tell  a  story  to  the  unsympathetic  Hastings  and 
Marlow,  whether  Mrs.  H.rdcastle  is  assuring  Miss  Neville 
of  Tony  Lumpkin* s* love ,  or  whether  Tony  himself  is 

v 

roistering  among  his  companions  in  the  ale-house,  their 
conversation  has  a  sprightly  vigour  about  it  that  must 
have  been  exhilarating  to  audiences  accustomed  to 
sentimental  comedy. 

Although  in  both  plays  Goldsmith  laughs  at  the 
lofty  sentiment  of  the  sentimentalists,  in  one  attempt  to 
break  away  from  sentimentalism  he  becomes  as  moralizing  as 
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the  sentimentalists  themselves.  In  The  Good-Natured  Man 
he  exposes  the  sentimental  idea  of  a  good  heart;  he  does 
it  to  some  extent  by  ridicule,  but  he  sometimes  is  morally 
earnest  with  a  didactic  attitude  that  makes  the  play  as 
ponderous  in  places  as  a  sentimental  comedy  and  keeps  it 
as  a  whole  from  being  a  laughing  comedy  like  She  Stoops 
to  Con  uer. 

Goldsmith’s  moralizing  is  working  for  a  virtue 
that  the  sentimentalists  neglect  -  for  a  common- sense 
attitude  based  on  honest  thinking.  Young  Eoneywood  is 
good-natured,  generous  to  the  poor  and  always  ready  to 
help  anyone  who  asks  hii  ,  but  his  Uncle) Sir  William  sees 
that  this  good-nature  is  anything  but  admirable.  "That 
friendship,  madam,"  he  says  to  Miss  Richland , "which  is 
exerted  in  too  wide  a  sphere  becomes  totally  useless. 

Our  bounty,  like  a  dro;  of  water,  disa  pears  when 
diffused  too  widely.  They  who  pretend  most  to  this 
universal  benevolence  are  either  deceivers  or  dupes;  men 
who  desire  to  cover  their  private  ill-nature  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  regard  for  all;  or  men  who  reasoning  themselves 
into  false  feelings  are  more  earnest  in  pursuit  of 
splendid  than  of  useful  virtues."  Honeyvcod *s  good 
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heart  ,  instead  of  being  the  saving  grace  of  his  character 
is  downright  folly;  he  is  not  a  deceiver  of  others,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  play  he  recalizes  that  he  has  been 
deceiving  himself  -  that  when  he  fancied  he  was  being 
beneficent  he  was  really  being  extravagant ,  that  when  he 
gave  to  the  poor  instead  of  paying  his  creditors  he  was 
being  dishonest,  and  that  he  complied  with  everyone  *  swishes 
not  through  unselfishness  but  because  he  was  too  cowardly 
to  risk  the  loss  of  every  man’s  approval. 

In  The  Good- Matured  kan  Goldsmith  gives  senti¬ 
mental  morality  a  thorough  scolding,  but  his  answer  to  it 
in  She  Stoors  to  Con  uer  is  a  much  better  one,  for  there 
in  a  laughing  comedy  he  shows  what  a  pleasant  thing  good 
nature  can  be  when  it  is  free  from  sentimental  moralizing 
and  sentimental  pride,  not  exalted  to  universal  benevolence 
or  superhuman  patience,  but  existing  for  itself  and  for 
the  joy  of  laughter. 

And  yet,  although  the  exc  lleneies  in  Goldsmith’s 
plays  expose  the  weaknesses  of  sentimental  comedy,  he  seems 
to  owe  something  to  his  enemies.  He  takes  for  granted  a 
certain  standard  of  morality  and  a  certain  amount  of 
emotionjSnd  those  things  had  been  the  concern  of  the 
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sent imontalist s  from  the  time  of  Cibber  and  Steele. 

Marlow,  for  instance,  may  have  had  a  taste  for  gallantry, 

but,  as  he  tells  Hastings,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to 

20 

attempt  to  corrupt  the  virtue  even  of  a  barmaid;  although 
Goldsmith  laughs  at  his  excessive  reverence  for  modest  women 
he  approves  of  the  respect  for  virtue  that  inspires  Uie 
reverence,  and  also  of  his  generous  chivalry  that  is  based 
on  emotion  and  a  respect  for  the  emotions  of  other  people. 
In  his  essay  on  Sentimental  Comedy,  Goldsmith  remarks  on 
the  sentimental  fondness  for  characters  with  ’’good  hearts” 
but  he  himself  has  rather  a  liking  for  them.  In  The 
Good-Natured  Man,  Croaker  is  kindly  in  spite  of  his  gloom, 
and  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  heart  of  gold.  Goldsmith’s  comedy 
seems  to  bo  based  on  sentimental  comedy.  He  does,  however, 
laugh  at  the  excesses  of  sentim  ntal  comedy,  he  regulates 
its  virtues  by  a  common  sense  which  it  often  lacks,  and  his 

i 

belief  in  virtue  does  not  keep  him  from  enjoying  laughter. 

In  oh eri dan’s  The  Critic,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  dangle 

and  SBeer  are  discussing  sentimental  comedy  they  remark  on 

its  tearfulness,  its  avoidance  of  anything  ridiculous,  its 

concern  for  morality,  and  its  prudery  that  savours  of 
21 

hypocrisy.  Sheridan,  like  Goldsmith,  felt  that  comedy 
should  be  amusing  rather  than  instructive;  in  the  prologue 
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to  The  Kivals  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  rot  believe 
it  is  the  business  of  comedy  to  aid  virtue, 

"Can  our  light  scenes  add  strength  to  holy  lows 
Such  puny  patronage  but  hurts  the  cause 
Fair  virtue  scorns  our  feeble  aid  to  ask 
-And  moral  truth  disdains  the  trickster’s  mask."^ 

Thus  Sheridan  renounces  the  responsibility  borne  by  the 
sentimental  playwri  :;ht  s  from  the  time  of  Cibber. 

Goldsmith’s  characters,  although  they  differ 
from  those  in  sentimental  comedy,  seem  to  belong  to  a 
world  not  unli  e  that  of  sentimental  comedy;  oheridan’s, 
however, makes  a  further  break  from  the  sentimentalists. 
Not  only  is  his  comedy  amusing  rather  than  pathetic,  not 
only  does  he  ridicule  fine  sentiments,  but  he  also  lifts 
his  characters  out  of  a  world  where  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  everyone  has  the  cause  of  virtue  at  heart, 
and  puts  them  in  to  one  where  it  is  as  important  to  live 
gracefully  as  to  live  virtuously,  oh  ridan,  of  course, 
does  not  condone  immorality  -  after  seventy  years  of 
sentimental  comedy  it  would  have  been  against  "nature” 
for  him  to  have  done  so  -  but  his  characters  are  bliss¬ 
fully  unconcerned  with  morality* 

What  is  important  for  most  of  them  is  to  be 
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able  to  do  things  with  an  air  and  to  be  masters  of 
every  situation.  Fag,  Captain  Absolute’s  servant 
can  tell  a  lie  with  grace;  &rs.  Malaprop  is  accustomed 
to  dominating  every  situation  as  well  as  being  mistress 
of  the  language;  Lydia  Languish  wishes  to  arrange  her 
elopement  and  her  lover  to  suit  her  taste;  Captain 
Absolute  plans  his  course  with  skill  and  precision  and 
even  Bob  Acres  has  an  admirable  ma.tery  of  sentimental 
s.  earing.  In  The  School  for  -candal  Joseph  surface, 

Lady  Sneerwell  and  ^nake  are  determined  to  rule  their 
destiny,  Lady  Teazle  quarrels  with  spirit  because  it 
pleases  her  and  repents  only  when  her  judgment  shows  she 
has  been  mistaken.  Lven  Charles  Surface,  whose  follies 
are  pardoned  as  flagrantly  as  those  of  sentimental  heroes, 
is  f  rgiven  not  only  because  he  has  some  good  qualities, 
but  also  because  his  foolishness  and  extravagance  has  been 
carried  on  with  such  spirit  and  gaiety  that  his  wickedness 
has  been  rather  an  ornament  to  society. 

It  is  not  only  villains  like  Joseph  Surface 
who  fail  to  carry  out  their  plans  -  even  Captain  Absolute 
and  Lydia  Languish,  even  nrs.  i'alaprop  herself  all  find 
that  their  judgments  have  erred.  This  is  the  chief 
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difference  between  Sheridan  and  Restoration  Comedy, 
for  Sheridan,  while  he  admires  the  standard  of  grace¬ 
fulness  does  not  have  complete  faith  in  it;  for  him 
it  is  something  that,  while  always  charming,  may  be 
ridiculous  or  may  be  immoral.  In  Lydia  Languish  and 
Mrs.  lialaprop  it  is  ridiculous,  in  Joseph  surface  and 
Lady  Sneerwell  it  is  immoral,  although  Sheridan  differs 
from  the  sentimentalists  in  his  admirati  n  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  he  believes  li  e  them  in  a  moral  standard  higher 
than  gracefulness. 

Goldsmith  had  exposed  the  muddled  thinking  of 
sentimental  morality  in  the  character  of  Honeywood  in 
The  Good-Natured  man ;  in  Joseph  Surface,  Sheridan  accuses 
it  of  hypocrisy.  Lady  Sneerwell  says  that  Joseph  is  "a 
sentimental  knave”  and  Rowley  is  suspicious  of  him,  but 
this  frank  accusation  of  hypocrisy  only  supports  the  more 

|) 

subtle  criticism  that  is  in  the  characterization  of  the 
villain  himself.  Sheridan  has  drawn  in  him  a  sentimen¬ 
talist  who  has  something  admirable  about  him  -  the  grace¬ 
ful  audacity  of  his  hypocrisy.  Lai  b  says  he  saw  the  comedy 
acted  so  that  Joseph  Surface  was  the  hero;  but  Joseph 
could  be  a  hero  only  as  long  as  one  forgets  any  standard 
of  morality.  The  sentimentalists  do  forget  it,  ^heridan 
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implies,  while  he,  the  critic  of  sentimentalism  does  not, 
And  so  the  sentimentalists  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
utilitarian  moralists  are  very  neatly  accused  of  graceful 
immorality,  and  that  sentimental  knave,  Joseph  Surface  must 
have  shocked  them  rather  badly. 

Sheridan’s  characters  are  less  emotional  than 

Goldsmith’s,  for  since  they  live  gracefully  they  must 

necessarily  have  a  great  deal  of  jud  gment.  In  his 

character  of  Faukland  in  The  Rivals, Sheridan  shows  his 

disapproval  of  sentimental  emotion  that  exists  at  the 

expense  of  judgment.  Faukland  is  in  love  and  completely 
* 

ruled  by  his  emotion.  ”0,  Jack",  he  says  to  Captain 
Absolute,  "when  delicate  and  feeling  souls  are  separated, 
there  is  not  a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement  of  the 
elements,  not  an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hints  some 
cause  for  a  lover1 s  apprehension." 

"Ay",  says  Captain  Absolute,  who  is  of  different 
stuff,  "but  we  may  choose  whether  re  take  the  hint  or 
not."^  Although  Faukland ’s  emotion  may  be  more  exalted 
and  more  tender  than  Ca  tain  Absolut  ’s  matter-of-fact 
attitude,  it  only  makes  misery  for  himself  and  for  Julia 
with  whom  he  is  in  love. 
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"3y  heavens”,  Captain  Absolute  tells  him, 

”1  shall  forswear  your  company.  You  are  the  most  teasing, 

25 

captious,  incorrigible  lover!  Do  love  like  a  man.” 

And  Sheridan,  like  Captain  Absolute,  di sapprovos 

of  the  sentimental  love  of  emotion. 

"Foote  and  Goldsmith”  Genest  says,  quoting 

Cooke,  "being  supported  by  others,  soon  laid  the  ghost 

of  sentimental  comedy,  and  John  Bull  was  once  more  re- 

26 

stored  to  his  usual  laugh  and  good  humour." 

If  sentimental  comedy  is  considered  not  only 
as  a  play  made  up  of  erave  and  moral  sentiments,  but 
rather  as  comedy  based  on  moral  earnestness  and  emphasing 
emotion,  its  ghost  does  not  seem  to  have  been  laid  by 
Foote,  Goldanith  or  Sheridan.  In  the  plays  of.  Holcrcft , 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Inchbala  and  Morton  it  is  true  that  there 
is  more  of  a  sedate  sprightliness  than  in  Cumberland  or 
Kelly,  but  their  "laugh  and  good  humour”  is  rarely  -  except 
perhaps  in  Reynolds  -  as  free  from  emotion  and  moral 
earnestness  as  in  either  Goldsmith  or  Sheridan,  while 
Sheridan’s  appreciation  of  gracefulness  is  in  none  of  them. 
Some  of  the  good  sense  of  Goldsmith  seems  to  be  in  the 
feeling  of  these  later  plays,  for  instead  of  being  a 
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"boasted  grace”,  it  comes  to  be  a  part  of  virtue;  it 
endeavours  to  be  useful  rather  than  exalted  and  becomes 
a  little  more  unselfish  as  it  broadens  in  one  direction 
into  a  humanitarian  ideal.  Although  feeling  and  virtue 
are  more  homely  qualities  in  these  later  plays  they 
are  none  the  less  admired  for  that.  Eighteenth  century 
sentimental  comedy  reaches  its  height  at  the  end  of  the 
century  when  feeling  and  virtue  are  taken  for  granted 
as  the  things  that  for  every  sensible  n;an  make  for 
happiness. 

.hen  Speed  the  Plough  was  acted  in  1800  it  was 

ninety-six  years  since  Colley  Cibber  had  written  in  the 

dedication  of  The  Careless  Husband.  "The  best  critics 

have  long  and  justly  complained  that  the  coarseness 

of  most  characters  in  our  late  comedies  have  been  unfit 

entertainments  for  people  of  quality,  especially  the 

ladies.  - -  I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist 

tho  secret  temptation  of  my  vanity,  and  so  even  struck 

27 

the  first  blow  myself.” 

If  he  could  have  seen  the  sentimental  comedy 
of  1800  with  its  heaviness,  its  ungenteel  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  its  laughter  not  unmixe  with  tears,  its  joy 
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in  melodramatic  sensation  he  might  have  been  a  little 
dismayed  -  although  Cibber,  of  course,  would  not  have 
been  dismayed  for  long.  He  could  only  have  been  pleased, 
however,  to  see  the  virtue  for  which  he  had  "struck  the 
first  blow”  on  such  good  terms  with  his  friend  The 
Comic  Muse. 
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